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THE BEGINNING OF THE BATTLE. 


Sooxzr than we had expected, and far 
sooner than we had hoped, the Conservative 
party has taker up the gauge of battle on the 
question of Church aud State. We are im- 
mensely relieved. Years ago, when the Anti- 
State Church Association commenced its work, 
its chief difliculty consisted in the fact that its 
opponents would take little or no notice of what 
it did or what its representatives said. It went 
on, however, patiently and steadily, with its 
work. It was found that there was quite 
enough to do to teach Dissenters themselves 
the duty of applying their own principles to the 
ecclesiastical legislation of their country. There 
was avis inertia amongst the great body of 
Nonconformists, and an indisposition to action 
amongst the majority of their best recognised 
leaders, which were as painful to realise as they 
were difficult to overcome. The early Anti- 
State Churchmen set themselves, therefore, in 
great measure, to the work of arousing the con- 
sciences, the self-respect, and the manliness of 
their own brethren. Year after year, some- 
times cheered, but oftener, in the firat period of 
the agitation, sorely discouraged, those who had 
undertaken this task went on with it. Pleasant, 
but painful as pleasant, reminiscences cro*d 
upon us as we recall the memory of those now 
comparatively remote days. Most of our friends 
who took part in that preliminary stage of 
warfare have now and for ever taken off their 
armour. But they fought a magnificent fight. 
They left behind them an armed and disciplined 
host. Partly in their own lifetime, and partly 
since they went to their reward, that host has 
won nearly all the outposts of the enemy. One 
after another, but never without a fierce and 
prolonged struggle, they have been captured. 
Now, i? is judged, the time has come when the 
stronghold itself should be attacked. Alive to 
the danger, our opponents are, at first, gather- 
ing their local forces together. The battle has 
already begun, and there is no likelihood that 
either side will lay down its arms until the end 
has been accomplisbed. 

We may pretty well judge from the events of 
the last week, what will be the character of the 
struggle through which we shall have to pass. 
It is admirably typified in the Exeter, Staley- 
bridge, and Bradford proceedings. We see that, 


at — a meeting of the Devonsbire Churoh 
Association has been held, presided over by the 
Earl of Devon, who, in anticipation of the 
question being discussed very soon in the 
Legislature, asked the meeting whether they 
were prepared to give up the benefits which 
they had hitherto received from the connection 
of Church and State, and the maintenance of 


* the endowments attached to the Church? The 


Earl went on, in a mil manner, to enlarge upon 
some points of the controversy, and he then 
expressed his conviction that if the Establish- 
ment should fall, the Church would certainly 
not fall. Other incidents, including Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote’s letter on the subject, will be 
found in our columns of intelligence. Here we 
have a specimen of calm, and what is called 
„defensive opposition, amongst people who, 
apparently, may submit to necessity, however 
reluctantly that submission may be given. 

In the Staleybridge proceedings we see the 
opposite of this. It was frequently the fortune 
of the founders of the Anti-State Church move- 
ment, in years gone by, to meet with personal 
violence ; but, excepting once or twice during 
the Irish Church agitation, no experience of this 
kind has lately been encountered. Last Thurs- 
day, however, Mr. Carvell Williams met at 
Staley bridge an audience which, in one respect, 
ought to have delighted him. He went, by 
invitation, prepared to deliver a lecture on the 
position and prospects of religious equality in 
England. It was arranged that admission 
should be by tickets. The Tories of the 
borough obtained possession of a ticket, re- 
printed it, and packed the hall with the repre- 
sentatives of their forgeries. Vainly did the 
Secretary of the Liberation Society endeavour 
to obtain a hearing. A host of Lancashire 
Tory roughs confronted him. Lancashire 
throats are strong, and when Murphyites and 
similar sections show themselves, it has been 
found that they possess a pretty good deal of 
that quality on which the Established Church 
frequently relies, viz., brute force. A row,“ 
therefore, took place. Shouts, whistling, 
laughter, and stamping met every attempt of 
the lecturer to address the audience. An invi- 
tation to join in a more forcible demonstration 
was then given, and the audience was encou- 
raged to throw the lecturer down and put the 
table upon him. After a brief address to the 
reporters, Mr. Williams ultimately retired, 
amid shouts of applause, ſollo ved by a charac- 
teristic resolution to the effect that the Libera- 
tion Society was a perfect nuisance,” and 
“unworthy of toleration.” These proceedings 
are reported in some detail in another column. 
They are characteristic of a certain section of 
the supporters of the Establishment, and, we 


have not the smallest doubt, are typical of what | 


is to come. But, as Mr. Williams said, they 
indicate the progress of the movement, and | 


they render the Liberation Society an untold 


service. Only death-grapples are as fierce as 
theso. 

A third type of the coming struggle is to be 
found in the proceedings at Bradford. The 
Liberation Society held a Conference in this 
town on Monday eveniog, which was followed 
by a public meeting, the particulars of which 
we report. On Thursday, Mr. Gathorne Hardy, 
on the invitation of the Bradford Church 
Literary Socicty, made his appearance, and we 
gather from his speech, as well as from other 
circumstances, that the Tory party are resolved 


to make the question now at issue, as rer as 
they cau, a party question. The advantages 
to ourselves, and the disadvantages to our 


opponents, of such strategy, need not, just now, 


be pointed out. We wish, however, to say, and 
we say it with all our hearts, that, if this 
question is to be taken up on the Tory side, 
we shall be thenkful to ace it committed, as 
we imagine it will de, to the hands of Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy. Mr. Hardy is not only pointed 
out as the future leader of the Tory party in 
the House of Commons, but he is, on most 
questions, the virtual leader of it already. As 
such, he has always commanded the respect, 
and sometimes the admiration, of those who 
sit opposite to him. He ie an earnest and 
conscigntious Churchman, who will take up 
the subject, as it should be taken up, not 


lightly or flippantly, but in a religious spirit, 


and with a full consciousness of its import ; 
ance. Mr. Hardy is, besides, a man of 
considerable culture, an orator of some 
weight, although, perhaps, of too great fluency, 
and a statesman of a well-recognised posi- 
tion. He is a partisan, and a narrow partisan, 
but that, probably, he cannot help: it is a result 
mainly of the natural constitution of his mind 
but also of his training. But, looking round the 
House of Commons, and taking it as it staads, 
there is probably no man, on the Opposition 
benches, who in many respects could do the 
Church better justice, represent it more ably, 
or in a better spirit, than Mr. Hardy. He is 
almost the very man we want to put the Estab- 
lishment argument before the nation. We 
should have liked, on the whole, a statesman of 
greater breadth aod profounder feeling, but wo 
are satisfied that religion at least, will not be 
done an injustice to by Mr. Hardy, and that 
what he may say he will say in a manner that 
will command respect, if it does not secure 
acquiescence. 

The style in which the Tury leader will deal 
with this subject was indicated in his elaborate 
speech at Bradford last week—the pointe of 
which were no doubt carefully chosen. As an 
argumentative address it was remarkably com- 
prehonsive, It touched upon many interesting 
and one or two vital points, and was calculated 
to provoke both inquiry and discussion. It was, 
perhaps, on such an occasion almost necessarily, 
shallow and inconclusive, and plausible, rather 
than convincing. There was a want, also, of the 
cheerful ring which confidence of success gives 
to those who know they have got hold of a 
right principle, and that the tide of human 
thought i is moving towards its adoption. It was 
in good temper, however, and free from all 
personal abuse. As Mr. Hardy said, the ques- 


tion is one of argument, and those who can 


convince the nation will win the day. 

It would be impossible, of course, to attempt 
the smallest reply to any one of Mr. Hardy's 
positions. Everything that the right hon. gen- 
tleman said bas been forestalled and discussed in 
these pages, and if this had not been the case, 
the present would not be the proper occasion 
to deal with him. We were astonished, however, 


on reading his prelimioary remarks, to find him 


dra ing a dismal picture of the religious and 
moral condition of this country —and ¢his under 
the State Church régime. And, as Ltd Mae; 
aulay has remarked, it was worse when the 
Church had it all to herself. Whether we intend 
to destroy the Church; whether our work ia 
calculated to benefit Churchmen ; whether the 
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Establishment is really the Church of the poor ; 
whose is Church property; or whether the Go- 
vernment will be an infidel Government on the 
separation of the Church from the State—which 
were the main questions dealt with by Mr. 
Hardy—are questions which, as he said, demand 
vigilant notice and careful weighing. So far as 
we are concerned, they shall have such weigh- 
ing. We have not an atom of doubt about the 
issue, and if ever we had a doubt about its 
speedy isaue, it is removed by the fact that the 
Tories have at last been compelled to take up 
the whole question. They have accepted the 
combat. Now, friends, or never, is your work 
to be done. Up, with all your might, and doit! 
Look at Bradford! Had you been there last 
week, you would have had before you the sight 
of thousands of resolute men, deep-hearted and 
enthusiastic, but calm in judgment, and whose 
moral courage never swerves, who have com- 
mitted themselves, heart and soul, to this move- 
ment. They will do their whole duty, and do 
it with equal judgment and faithfulness. And, 
we know, so will others. This is not the first 
time that the Liberation party has been tried— 
but this is their greatest trial. We ask them 
throughout the kingdom, to be equal to it, and 
by their work to bring about, for their country, 
a greater blessing than it has ever known. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Tux Established Church presents, at this mo- 
ment, a public spectacle of a rather more motley 
character than usual. During the last week three 
trials having reference to the orthodoxy of certain 
clergymen have been going on. We noticed Mr. 
Voysey's case last week, but it has now grown to 
larger dimensions. In the estimation of most 
persons Mr. Voysey will be considered to have 
stepped considerably beyond the latitude hitherto 
allowed to preachers even in the Established Church. 
He denies some doctrines that have generally been 
considered to be both fundamental and vital, but 
whether they can be proved to be contrary to the 
formularies of the Establishment is quite another 
question. Mr. Mackonochie is tried upon other 
points. Has he, for instance, elevated the paten ” 
containing the bread and wine of the Eucharist. 
The question is to some extent a matter of testimony, 
but it appears that although Mr. Mackonochie, in 
his desire to obey the literal command of the court, 
may not have elevated the paten,“ he has elevated 
the contents of thepaten. Well, all this is, it may 
be imagined, considered both Church-like and 
honourable. And so, for anything we as yet know 
to the contrary, is Mr. Purchas’s. conduct. Mr. 
Purchas is great in dalmatics, chasubles, and albs, 
and thinks so much of them that he not only 
identifies them with the essentials of Christian 
public worship, but is willing to be tried in respect 
to their legality. As none of these cases are yet 
decided, we can comment no further upon them, 
but, as they stand at present, they furnish a re- 
markable picture of the Church that is founded on 
Acts of Uniformity. 

It was a fair question, last week, whether Her 
Majesty had not practically disowned the Episco- 
palian Church in England. It was currently re- 
ported that the Queen had partaken of the Com- 
munion in the Presbyterian Church at Crathie. 
Much was made of the ciroumstance, but it after all 
turns out to have been an exaggerated rumour. Her 
Majesty stayed while Communion was being ad- 
ministered, but did not join the communicants. 
Why not? That is the question which should now 
be asked. Does the Queen not possess the religious 
liberty to do this? Can she not be a member of 
both of the Established Churches? It is an awk- 
ward question, because it might have happened 
that Roman Catholicism was the Established 
religion of Ireland; and this would have happened 
if the Tory party had had their way. Could the 
Queen then have communicated with the Estab- 
lished religion of Ireland? What would have 
happened if had done so? We are aware, of 
course, of the sectarian ecclesiastical regulations 
against this, but suppose that the regulations had been 
set aside? Is not one Established religion, as such, 
as good as another? If the nation puts its imprimatur 
upon even half-a-dozen, why should not the head of 
the nation be allowed to belong equally to the whole 
half-dozen? Indeed, how can she represent the 
nation without? At Crathie, however, to the 
gratification, no doubt, of all the archbishops and 
archdeacons of England, the Queen appeared as an 
ex, or more strictly, as a non-communicant. But 


what would have been done if the reverse had been 
the case? What would take place if Her Majesty 
should see fit to join the communicants of a Congre- 
gational, Baptist, or Wesleyan Church? Can any 
one tell? Would the Constitution fall to pieces? 
Would the Tories go in for the abolition of the 
monarchy? Would the Church—if it could—de- 
nounce Her Majesty as a heretic and undeserving 
of the Crown? What would happen? Our private 
opinion is—that Nothing would happen. 

Some weeks ago we commented upon a speech 
delivered by Archdeacon Bickersteth upon the 
education question, in which the Archdeacon was 
represented by a local journal, to have said that the 


proportion of Nonconformists to Churchmen was 


only as three to ninety-seven per cent. At the 
Buckinghamshire education meeting, held last 
Thursday at Aylesbury, the Archdeacon, Mr. 
Disraeli, and the Bishop of Oxford spoke. The 
Archdeacon took occasion to comment upon the 
representation that had been made of his state- 
ment. He now says, having had long time for in- 
quiry and reflection, as follows :— 


He never said anything so absurd, but that the 
religious feeling of the country, which of course 
included Nonconformists, was in that proportion to 
secular feeling. He did not pretend to know the pro- 
portion of Nonconformists to the members of the 
Church of England in this country. There seemed to 
be a shyness with regard to any proposals made with 
reference to religious statistics among the Nonconfor- 
mist bodies, (Laughter.) It was unfortnnate, but 
perhaps it was as well it should be so, use he was 
satisfied there was a great number of their Nonconfor- 
mist brethren who looked more favourably on the 
Church of a than 8 did formerly, and who, if 
they saw the Church of England was made more liberal, 
more catholic in its feeling, might perhaps be induced 
sooner or later to join her community. (Applause.) 
Whether Nonconformists might be represented by one- 
third or even by one-half of the population, he was 
bound to say there were amongst them men of as pure 
lives, of as great integrity, and as excellent in all the 
relations of life, as could be found in the Establishment. 
They longed to gather such men into the bosom of the 
Church, and no efforts should be wanting on their part 
to do their duty and make it a national transition 
Church, so long as that transition could be obtained 
without a sacrifice of principle. (Applause.) 


It was worth while our having copied the report of 
our country contemporary, and commented upon it 
in this column, to have elicited such observations as 
these. Still, we demur quite as much to the Arch- 
deacon’s present sentiments as we did to his last, 
and we only hope that this time the report (in the 
Aylesbury News) is correct to a t. The Archdeacon 
thinks that there is a great number of his Noncon- 
formist brethren who look more favourably on the 
Church of England than they did formerly, and 
who, if they sa w the Church of England was made 
more liberal, more catholic in its feeling, might 
perhaps be induced, sooner or later, to join 
her community.” Stay, Mr Archdeacon! Did you 
not lose yourself in this speech? Haven't you told 
us before that there could not be a more liberal or 
Catholic Church in the world than this very Church 
of England? Wethank you, however, for what fol- 
lowed, but want to know what you mean by a 
„National Transition Church”? What is, or what 
can be, a National Transition Church? Is its prin- 
cipal characteristic, Nationality or Transition ? If 
it be Nationality, does that mean the nation, or only 
about the sixth part of the nation? If it be Transi- 
tion, whatis it transition from, what is the present 
condition, and what are we transiding to? This is a 
new phrase, but perhaps not a bad one. Each 
party will be apt to interpret it in its own way. Some 
people might think that the Church was transiding 
towards Romanism; others, that the movement was 
towards Liberation. Will the Archdeacon explain ? 

We report in our columns to-day some remarkable 
meetings of the Liberation Society in some of the 
large towns of England. We find in the Leicester 
Chronicle and Mercury a letter from H. M.,“ put- 
ting in a plea for the villages) “H. M.” writes 
as follows: , 


Although, as an ardent Liberationist, I admire the 
esprit of the local committee which has organised the 
Church and State Conferences now being held at the 
Temperance Hall, I am not sure that more effective 

would not be accomplished by holding such meet- 
ings in the small towns and villages of the country, 
rather than in the great stronghold of Nonconformity, 
where the majority of those who attend need no stimulus 
to quicken their detestation of the unholy alliance be- 
tween the Church and the State. 

In the country districts, where the Established Church 
is alike dominant aud domineering, the fact of“ vulgar 
Dissedters’’ claiming religious equality would no doubt 
be as startling to the clerical mind as Oliver Twist’s 
request ſor more“ was to the collective Bumbledom of 
“the Board.” At present, the great solace of the 
clergy is that the rural districts may be safely counted 
upon to stem the tide of democracy which now threatens 
a severance of temporal power from spiritual authority. 
That they are living in a “ fool’s paradise,” no one wise 
to discern “the signs of the times can doubt. Be- 
neath the apparent quietude of village Nonconformity, 
there lie deep-seated conviction of the injustice of their 


present position, and resolute determination to grapple 
with the evil whenever the opportunity is afforded. 


Between the two extremes there lies a great body of 
working men, nominally belonging to the Church, yet 
by no means slavish in their attachment to her interests, 
Let the trath concerning the gross anomalies attaching 
to our English State Church system be fally brought 
before them, and I believe that the cry for disestablish- 
ment would go up to the Legislature, not only from the 
working men of large cities and towns, but also from 
those in our country districts. 

The restoration of the Irish Church to its legitimate 
position, by the recent act of disestablishment, ought to 
inspire all friends of religious equality to still ter 
efforts to achieve the like result for England. Believing 
that an agitation in the centres and: strongholds of 
Church influence would be one of the wisest exertions on 
their part to bring aboat the end they seek, I venture 
very humbly to commend to the attention of the Confer- 
ence Committee the suggestion I have given. 

This is doing and saying quite right, but it has not, 
we believe, anticipated the work of the Executive 
Committee of the Liberation Society. No men 
have been more conscious than they that, since the 
last Reform Act, they will have to pay especial at- 
tention to the country districts. But, we put it to 
our large-town friends whether it would not be 
easier for them to arrange for lectures and meetings 
in their surrounding neighbourhoods than for such 


work to be done from the metropolis ? 


SEPARATION OF CHURCH 
AND STATE. 


CONFERENCE AT BRADFORD. 


On the afternoon of Tuesday, November 15th, the 
members of the Society for the Liberation of Religion 
from State Patronage and Control in the Bradford dis- 
trict met a deputation from the Executive Committee of 
the Society in conference in the Bradford Mechanics’ 
Institute. Alderman West occupied the chair. On 
the platform were Mr. Miall, M.P., the Rev. J. G. 
Miall, Mr. J. Carvell Williams, and Mr. E. Thomas. 
Between fifty and a hundred delegates were present, 
the following places being represented :—Barneley, 
Bradford, Castleford, Chapel Allerton, Cleckheaton, 
Dewsbury, Gildersome, Halifax, Huddersfiela, Hors- 
forth, Leeds, Lightcliffe, Longwood, Pudsey, Rawdon 
College, Sheffield, Shipley, and Wakefield. The 
chairman having stated the object of the conference, 
Mr. J. C. Witttams addressed the meeting. He 
said the present was an age of conferences; for the 
clergy and laity of the Church of England were 
meeting in every diocese to promote the efficiency 
of their Church. None of those whom he addressed 
might be members of that Church, but he believed 
that one of the motives by which they were actuated 
was a desire to promote its well-being. They indeed 
did more than seek the promotion of the well-being 
of the Church of England, for they desired the pros- 
perity of all Christian communities, and of the 
commonwealth, and these objects would, they believed, 
be greatly helped on by the attainment of the imme- 
diate purpose of their organisation. The great 
change manifested of late in the attitude of 
Churchmen, as regarded the prospects of dis- 
establishment, Mr. Williams ascribed largely to 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church, which 
had familiarised the idea of disestablishment in 
the minds of English Churchmen. That influence 
had been intensified by tho quiet, business-like 
and practical way in which the work of transition 
was going forward in Ireland. Then this same change 
had come about in other places besides Ireland—in 
Jumaica and the Bahamas; almost without any protest 
from the Episcopalians. In Victoria an agitation 
that had lasted fourteen years had been ended, by the 
passing of a measure forbidding the further granting 
of State-aid to religion. Events of this sort must 
naturally have an effect on the operations of an asso- 
ciation like the Liberation Society. In its early days 
the association had been content to promulgate its 
principles among the people, and when Parliamentary 
action was first taken, it was only for the removal of 
minor grievances. It was not till 1856 that Mr. Miall 
raised directly the question of the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church—a question which, after lying in 
abeyance for some time, had been brought to a 
triumphant issue by Mr. Gladstone. The question 
that had to be considered by the Society the 
passing of the Irish Church Act was — What was to 
be done next? That question was easier to ask than 
to answer. If they proposed to resume their early 
policy, and bring forward measures which should 
make incursions on the Establishment without 
directly attacking it, it would be found that almost 
all the work of that kind that could be done had 
been done, or was being done, already. Church-rates 
were gone; University tests would, in all E 
bility, go next session; the opening of churc — 
to Nonconformist ministers was a reform not likely 
to be long delayed. They were almost shut up, 
therefore, to the conclusion that their next work 
must be an attack on another Establishment. It 
was asked which? Some at once said the Establish- 
ment in Wales, inasmuch as it was the next worse 
injustice and inequality to the Irish Establishment. 


But, unfortunately for this ion, there was no 
Welsh Establishment. ‘The blishment in Wales 
was only a of that of England. The same 


objection did not apply to the Establishment in 
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Scotland; but then that Church was not so un- 
popular; its religious discipline and doctrine being 
almost identical with that of the other religious 
bodies in the country; while its clergy were so con- 
ious of their weakness that they were always on 
their good behaviour. Besides, the members of the 
Liberation Society felt that it was hardly likely they 
could excite among English Voluntaries the amount 
of interest in the cause of Scotch disestablishment 
that was necessary in order to accomplish the 
work ; while they had a lurking suspicion that their 
Scotch Voluntary friends would not be willing to 
be behind them in the work of disestablishment. 
After speaking of the way in which, according to 
the admissions of their opponents themselves, the 
Liberation Society always let people know what they 
were going to do, and how they were going to do it, 
Mr. Williams said that the Society was not about to 
engage in a sectarian or dissenting movement. 
They were proceeding on the basis that the Establish- 
ment was a mistake—a political and a religiou? mis- 
ake, which stood seriously in the way of other most 
essential reforms; and on that ground they were 
going to ask for the abolition of the English Estab- 
lishment. That, he believed, would ultimately be 
accomplished ; but there was a great deal of work to 
be done before it came about. As they would be 
aware, Mr. Miall was next session to bring 
orward a direct motion on the subject. The first 
advantage which would result from that policy would 
be that the question would be 14 discussed out- 
side the House of Commons, by the many people 
who did not think any question worth consideration 
till it had been raised in Parliament. Another ad- 
vantage would be the discussion of the question 
inside the walle of Parliament. Then it would give 
direction and purpose to the sentiments of many 
who were 2 good liberators, without exactly 
knowing it. Again, the discussion and the division 
that would follow it would eerve the purpose of a 
military reconnaissance—it would show them where 
they were; who wore their friends and who their 
foes; who their lukewarm and who their ardent sup- 
porters; what were their dangers and what the best 
course for them to pursue. It might be asked, 
„Don't you expect to be beaten?’ It depended 
on what was meant by being beaten. as it 
necessary, when they might be handsomely 
beaten in a division, that they should be also 
beaten in the objects he had named? Mr. 
Miall was beaten in 1856, but would anybody 
object to be ultimately beaten in the samo way ? 
r. Miall and his seconder did not expect to march 
into the Establishment citadel in the same way that 
the traditional two Uhlans had done in France; but 
then they knew that; though beaten once, they might 
come to the fight again, and they knew also that 
they had an army at their backs. It might be said 
that their movement was premature; but then every 
advanced pulitical movement was always said to 
be premature. It might be said that it would 
tly inconvenience some of their friends in Par- 
—4 but that was always the case with any 
motion of a decisive character. They knew the diffi- 
Oultios they would have to encounter as well as their 
opponenta, but they did not believe those difficulties 
would be diminished by their waiting; and they had 
this certain knowledge, that they had allies in the 
opposite camp ; fur nothing short of a miracle could 
now unite English Chu:chmen on anything, and they 
would never again bo united on behalf of the Church 
Establishment. Mr. Williams, after intimating that 
the Society meant to promote agitation more 
earnestly * they had done of late, closed ty an 
appeal to the men of Yorkshire to do all they could for 


the forwarding of the work in which they were 
en 


r. Ronr. KILL moved the first resolution :— 


That this conference rejoices at the fact that, by the dies- 
tabliehment of the Irish Church, the object of the Liberation 
Bociety has been fully realised iu one portion of the kingdom, 
and is enewuraged by that event. as well aa dy the recent 
abolition of the Ketabliehment in Jamaica and the Baba m as, 
and of State aid to religion in Victoria, to such persistent 
exeriion as will secure the complete triumph of the principles 
which the Eociety was de- igued to advaneoe, 
He observed that, in proposing the disestablishment 
of the English Church, the members of the Liberation 
Society were not actuuted by enmity to the Church 
or to religion. What they were seeking was to 
oarry out Cavour's great formula, to establish a free 
Church in a frec Stute. 

The Rev. R. Buvce seconded the resolution. 

The Rev. W. Tuosas (Leeds) moved the second 
resolution, us f llows :— 

That, having regard to the facts alesy stated, ae well as to 
the presentetate of publicopinicn, and to the internal condition 
of the English E.tabli-hment, the conference learns with 

reat saticfaction that the Kxecutive Committe of the 
beration Society has resulved upon operations, the definite 
aim of which will be the application to England and Wales 
of the policy adopted by the Legislature with ard to 
Ireland, and that it ie the intention of Mr. Miall, M. P., to 


submit to the House of Commons, next session, a motion 
having in view that o! ject, 


Mr. R. Goppaxp seconded the motion. 

Mr. MIaLL, M. P., who was heartily applauded on 
rising to address the meeting, said, that perhaps if 
their new policy had been ndopted last session, or at 
the close of the session of 1869, it would have been 
regarded as naturally continuous of the policy that 
had already been authorised and sanctioned by 
Parliament. It must always appear presumptuous 
and precipitate to members of the Church of England, 
and those who sympathised with them, that they should 
endeavour to equulise, if it were possible, the religious 
denominations throughout the country. Well now, 
my own opinion—I stute it hero in order that it may 
go forth to the country—is, we have done only that 
which was natural for us to do, which, if we had not 
done, a charge of unfaithfulness might have been 
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done, will approve itself to the consciences of all 


those who have any sympathy with the principles 
of religious —. This is not an aocidental 
movement. he motion of which I have given 
notice in the House of Commons is a motion I 
have been contemplating for many years. Long 
dack, even before I was a member of the House of 
Commons the first time, it always appeared to me as, 
I was going to say, the consummation of the work 
which I had to do, and to which I had consecrated 
my best days, that I should be able, once for 
all, to set before Parliament the great object of 
Church enfranchisement, and the reasons by which 
that object might be supported, and the modes in 
which it might be accomplished, and having done 
that, whatever might be the immediate result in any 
division that might take place in the House 
of Commons on the subject, I should have 
done a work which I think has been assigned 
to me by Divine Providence. (Applause.) I have 
been watching for the opportunity for a long time 
past, and since the constituency of Bradford has done 
me the honour to place me in the position I ocoup 
in the House of Commone—(applause)—I feel myself 
doubly committed to the accomplishment of the 
work, in the knowledge of which they chose me to 
be their representative. (Hear, hear.) Well, this is 
not done suddenly, as I said before. Our object in 
not continuing the work which was begun by Mr. 
Gladstone in 1869, during the session of 1870, was 
really and simply that we might leave the Ministry 
unembarrassed by a question of s0 large importance, 
at the time they were charged with measures of great 
importance affecting Ireland. (Applause.) But 
now there is no great question of high, sypreme, 
paramount, national importanco, to which we ought 
to defer, and consequently we think the longer we 
put aside this question—which, after all, is the ques- 
tion on which parties must range themselves within 
the rext few yoars—(Hear, hear)—the greater will be 
the reaction from the settlement of the [rish Church 
problem, and the greater the difficulty in raising our 
friends again to that height of determination and effort 
which is necessary, in order to place the question in 
its proper position. As to any antagonism between 
myself and Mr. Gladstone, arising out of that little 
passage of arms that we had on the education ques. 
tion, why I had previously informed the whipper-in, 
and consequently, 1 suppose, Mr. Gladstone, lon 
before, that it would be my duty to bring for war 
zome such measure in the next session of Parliament. 
(Hear, hear.) I suw when that Welsh question was 
brought forward, and Mr. Gladstone spoke upon it— 
TI saw very well that it suited his political con- 
| venicnce at that time to put his foot down upon the 
rinciples that he had sanctioned in reference to 
reland, but which it was not convonient for political 
urposes that he should sanction in reference to 
Vules. And therefore I made him acquainted 
thoroughly with my dissatisfaction at the mode in 
which ho had dealt with that question, and my de- 
termination to raise the whole qu: stion next session, 
in ordur that he might deal with it somewhat more 
fairly. (Applause.) He knew my dissatisfaction 
with that speech of his, and be knew what would be 
the necessary movement that would come out 
of it. (Laughter and applause.) The little 
combat thut we hud was altogether accidental. 
With regaid to this motion, I want it to be under- 
stood ull over the country, if I can get it to be under- 
stood, that this is not to be a movement against the 
Church of Eogland, or intended to throw further 
difficulties in the way of the working of any religious 
body whatever. On the contrary, the main object 
I have in view—and I am sure the strongest motive 
that has operated with me from the first to the Jast 
is this—that we might be able by our organisation, 
or by stirring up some strength in the country tolift 
up the moral and spiritusl agencies of England toa 
much higher plane of action and operation than they 
have hicher to occupied. (Hear, hear.) That is the 
sole object which we have. It is not a destructive 
one, it is not merely a negative onc: it is 
& positive one, it is a religious one; it is 
one that can only be thoroughly appreciated and 
understood by men who appreciate and under- 
stand spiritual religion. We want all the moral 
forces and all the religious forces of this country 
lifted out, as it were, of the framework of law, and 
lifted up to the level of the framework of 
love—(applause)—so that pers uasi veness shall 
bo the great motive instead of tho physical 
force which is the ultimate ſorce of all Governments 
—that persuasiveness shall be the one great motive 
power by which moral and religious agencies shall 
henceforth be moved. Now, that is the object which 
we have in view. I say it is a holy object. (Hear, 
hear.) I say it is an object for which a man may well 
live, and pray, and die. (Hear, hear.) I say that 
there is in my opinion scarcely anything that is so 
benevolent in its tendency and in its aspirations as a 
movement of that kind. It has to do with the highest 
aspects and exhibitions of true Christianity, and it is 
as such that I have felt myself bound in my con- 
science and in my heart to labour in season and out 
of season, in Parliament and out of Parliament; and 
consequently I take it as one of thoue duties that I 
have to perform, as much as if I had given a public 
vow in support of the object. I take it to bo my duty 
to seize upon the fist available opportunity that is 
opened to me by Divine Providence of putting these 
great truths before my countrymen 42 
ment, and, if possible, of getting the sanction of 
Parliament to them. The truth is, that this idea has 
been, us it were, inwrought into every movement of 
the European mind in this time. (Hear, hear.) 
There is a great tidal wave of thought all in that 
direction, flowing over all European countries, and 


brought against us, and that justly, and which, when 


assimilating to itself, submerging, as it were, all those 


difficulties that have been hitherto regarded as stand- 


ing in the way of the progress of this movement. 
Hear, hear.) You seeit everywhere, You see it in 
taly; you see it in France; you see it in Austria, 
es „ and towards the You see the 
priestly and the kingly—the sacerdotal and the legal, 
that is to say, the teacher of Divine truth and the 
teacher or enforcer of civil truth—gradually being 
1 by having the respective spheres mar 
off distinctly for each of them, so that each may nut 
interfere with the other. Well, when people say 1 
am premature in bringing forward this motion, I 
might say, Are we to wait until the wave of thought 
recedes again in Europe, and then to bring forward 
this motion, when it will, in fact, be too late to ac- 
complish the end which I think is intended for it 
by Divine Providence? Not at all. What harm do 
we do? There are some of our friends to whom it 
will be inconvenient. Yes, but if people put them- 
selves in an inconvenient position by their own folly, 
I can’t help it. (Applause and Neger There are 
some who say, Wait, and let the Church do its own 


y| work. The Church cannot do its own work until we 


liberate cag ey 4 4 <4 4 The idea of 
supposing that use the Ohu uarrelling, or 
the sections of the Church, we will ar. are differing 
and discussing, and contending with one another for 
the mastery—because this is the case within the 
Church of Eogland—that therefore they will all come 
to the conclusion that they had better give up their 
union with the State—the mind that can conovive of 
this result of the differences that are now work- 
ing within the Church, must bo a very peculiarly 
constituted mind indeed. His 


tory, certainly, 
does not bear out the oxpectation. If in the 


ears preceding 1662 the Puritans had been 
eft alone—even the Independonte—in possession of 
the public endowments they would havo aleo clun 
to them. As to prospects, the less they were guid 
by that consideration the better. If satisfied that 
they were doing right, he did not think they should 
be influenced by such a motive. But when, in 1866, 
he brought forward his motion on the Irish Church, 
the Irish members thought it was a very good thing 
but one of those Utopian things that might bo carried 
prohably some fifty years hence, but that there was 
not the slightest chance of having it carried within 
the life of the present generation. It was in their 
view premature. Now see how Providence brings 
about consequences. Who thought seriously about 
the Irish Church till that explosion at Clerken- 
well? It was that, under God, which was 
made, as it were, the goad by which the con- 
sciences of the English people were excited 
towards their Irish brethren. Mr. Gladstone felt 
that as much as anybody. Not that he saw the 
justice or injustice of the case merely from the acci- 
dental circumstance, but the accidental circumstance 
called his attention, and the attention of the people, 
so strongly, so vividly to it that it gave him the 
power and opportunity of doing what in principle he 
would have done before if it had been possible. And 
so now who knows what is going to happen? Look 
abroad upon the continent of Europe, and see the 
immense Movements that are taking place—sco the 
great and sudden changes that are constantly 
occuring in society. Who oan tell what muy be the 
next movement iu this country? Would it not be 
better that we should do this work in quietness, 
calmly, considerately, from conscientious views 
and convictions—from the understanding rather than 
the passions? Should we leave this work, a 
great and delicate work, to be done or undertaken 
at a time of general public motion and confusion P 
I say no—let us do it now. (Applause.) Everythin 
is quiet about us; let us undertake to lay down 
the principles that, entering into the public mind, 
will guide the public mind when that mind becomes 
excited by extraneous events. In this way I think 
we have every encouragement to believe that the 
policy we have chosen is tho best policz which could 
have been chosen for the present time. I have not 
much more to say, but I trust that our friends all 
over the country will be pleased to exercise some con- 
fidence in me as to the time the shape in 
which this subject will be brought forward. (Ap- 
plause.) I have put a motion upon the notice-book 
of the House of Commons. Iam not sure that I shall 
bring forward the subject in the shape in which that 
motion put it, but I will do so to the of my judg- 
ment in that shape which is best adapted to the time, 
and the feelings and the tomper of the House of Coin · 
mons. I wish moreover that the question should bo 
dealt with out of doors firmly, but with great delicacy 
aud tact towards those members that do not agree 
with us altogether. I don't think we are in a posi- 
tion yet to say that it is our test for the election of 
the ae bet soma, though 1 hoge is le cooing, Very 
the time has o, thoug ope it is co very 
soon. I think members ought to be dealt with as 
gently, sympathisingly, and supportingly as pos- 
sible—(laughter an rg Ea that they may 
feel a pleasure in being lifted up to the level of the 
occasion. (Laughter.) I certainly should not have 
brought forward the motion with a view to mere dis- 
cussion, unless I had had a great practical object in 
view. I mean to do it with the utmost endeavour, on my 
own part, to treat it as a real, statesmanlike move- 
ment, upon which parties must be formed hereafter, 
before there is any other great struggle in the House 


of Commons. There is nothing now left to the 


Liberal party except the ballot—and the ballot will 
be carried presently, and the University question, 
which we carried for them; at least, we soon shall 
have done. But when these two questions are settled 
I defy the Liberal y to put outa me 
which shall be distinctive of them, which not 
include the settlement of the Church question. (Hear, 
hear.) If wo are to have anything like the two great 
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historical parties pitted against one another, it must 
be upon that line of demarcation—the Tories on the 
one side and the Liberals on the other. The Tories 
know it, and the consequence is that they are bring- 
ing in all manner of measures for reforming the 
working of the Church; and either we must 
oppose these measures which we do not like 
to do—the measures of reform being good in 
themselves —- or we must state that we have 
devoted ourselves to one great reform which 
will carry all little reforms, and consequently decline 
to take any steps in regard to them. As long as we 
have an Established Church as part and parcel of the 
constitution of the country, all law which is made 
with regard to the religious interests, or even the 
moral interests of the country, will greatly be in- 
fluenced by the existence of that feature of the Con- 
stitution, and until we get rid of that, it is impossible 
for us to expect that we shall have other things in 
conformity with the principles of religious equality 
and justice; so that it is absolutely a matter of neces- 
sity with us to take up this question and urge it as 
we have done, and shall do, upon the House of Com- 
mons as a question of justice and principle affecting 
the whole community. I do not wish to do this as a 
Dissenter; I do not wish as a Dissenter even that 
the thing should prosper, but as a man who loves his 
country, and, I trust, as a man who loves God, I 
think it is one of the most important questions that 
ever was brought forward at any time in this coun- 
try. I only hope that its treatment will be such as 
to insure that measure of attention—reverent and 
godly attention—to it, even in the House of Com- 
mous, which its paramount importance to;society de- 
serves. ra a 

The Rev. S. G. Green, B. A., suggested the intro- 
duction of the words “of disestablishment” after 
the words of the policy” in the resolution; 
because, he contended, the Legislature in dealing 
with the disendowment of the Irish Church had be- 
haved much too generously.— Mr. Mrart said 
the matter was one of immense importance. 
He was of opinion that Mr. Gladstone’s policy bad 
been one of too great generosity in dealing with the 
property of the Irish Church. They had assented to 
that po 2 in order to get a recognition of the prin- 
ciple of disestablishment from the House of Com- 
mons; but it was most undesirable that the same 
sie should be adopted in regard to the English 

stablishment.— With the alteration suggested by 
Mr. Green, the resolution was carried. 

The Rev. B. DAL, of Halifax, moved the third 
resolution, as follows :— 


That as it is desirable that the legislative change which the 
Bociety seeks to accomplish shall be effected, not only by 
constitutional means, but as ie result of deep national 
conviction, this conference dee is it to be of the utmost 
importance that new and vigorous efforts should be made 
throughout the country to instruct the public mind in the 
—— and the facte on which the demand for disesia- 

lishment is based, and expresses the hope that all the 
Bociety's local committees, and other representatives, through- 
— district, will immediately prepare to co-operate in 
such efforts, 


The feeling Mr. Miall had expressed, that the work 
was one which they ought to take up as a matter of 
religious duty, was shared by a great many others 
who were prepared to assist him in that work. But 
they would have a great deal of opposition to 
encounter, and much rough work todo in the boroughs 
and „ gery the country. He expressed the sense 
of gratitude which was generally felt to the constitu- 
ency of Bradford for having returned Mr. Miall to 
the House of Commons.—The Rev. W. Bzst (Leeds) 
seconded the resolution, and urged the desirability 
thut special means should be adopted by the Society 
for laying hold of the sympathies of the working men. 
—The Rev. J. Compston, of Leeds, e is be- 
lief that the working men were generally in favour of 
21 of the Society.— Mr. Joux ANDREW 
(Leeds) endorsed Mr. Compston’s views with regard 
to the working men of the north of England.—Mr. J. 
Booturoyp having made some observations, Dr. 
Wirris eet the necessity of appealing to ae? ge 
on the political aspects of this question.— Mr. R. 
KELL thought a fair practical inference from the facts 
that had passed under their own view was, that the 
working men of the country needed education with 
roference to this question, and that a course of 
popular lectures, having no distinct connection with 
any organisation, would be beneficial.—After some 
remarks from the Rev. W. Tuomas, Mr. Mratt ex- 
A u that he regarded the work as a religious work 
be done by political means. He was quite certain 
that they could seoure the support of the working 
classes if they could obtain the opportunity of ex- 
laining to them thoroughly their programme. The 
tablished Church was, after all, a middle-class 
Church, and not a Church for the poor, who were 
certainly able to discern its shortcomings. 
The resolution was then put and carried, and the 
conference closed with a vote of thanks to Alderman 
West for presiding. 
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In the ev , the annual meeting of the Brad- 
ford Branch of the Liberation Society was held in 
St. George's Hall, which was crowded in every 
corner. e chair was occupied by Mr. A. Illing- 
worth, M.P., and on the platform were Mr. Miall, 
M. P., Mr. H. Richard, M. P. for Merthyr, Messers. I. 
Holden, R. Kell, Alderman West, William White- 
head, R. Yates, J. H. Wade, J. A. Clapham, James 
Hanson, James Wales, the Revs. J. G. Miall, T. T. 
Waterman, B. A., J. K. Nuttall, J. Mursell, Dr. 
Fraser, B. Dale (Halifax), R. Bruce (Huddersfield), 
Messrs. Jphn Priestman, F. Priestman, Dr. Willis, 
and othef¢s. The Chairman, Mr. Miall, Mr. Carvell 
Williams, and Mr. Richard were vehemently choered 
on taking their places on the platform. 


The CHaraMan, in opening the proceedings, said 
that to be in any sense id ed with that associa- 
tion was to him a labour of love. From early life he 
had been identified with it, and advancing years 
had only assured him of the justice of the cause and 
the objects with which it was identified. (Applause.) 
He thought it might now be fairly said that the work 
of the Liberation Society was half accomplished. 
(Hear, hear.) The session of 1869 had brought 
about that great change in the sister island, that 
great change under which there was in that country 
now a.free Church in a free State. They sought to 
consummate that work, by applying the same prin- 
ciple of justice to the remainder of the British 
empire. (Applause.) And they could not but be 
encouraged on whichever hand they might look. In 

the Bahamas and Jamaica the Home Government 
had been obliged to terminate Church Establish ments 
and ecclesiastical favouritism there; and in Australia 
the upas tree of religious favouritism was being hewn 
down and rooted up. In Italy, where the great 

statesman Cavour devoted himself to the working out 

of a problem of which, unfortunately, he did not live 
to see the consummation, the dream of his life—a 
free Church in a free State—had now been realised. 

(Applause.) And so slowly, and possibly by uneven 

steps, the other nations of the continent were follow- 

ing in the same direction. For one moment let them 

hear what the late Lord Derby said of the Liberation 

Society in connection with the Irish Church Dises- 

tablishment Bill, in the House of Lords, in June, 
1869. He said, Now, my Lords, this bill in a 
great measure proceeds from a measure prepared 
under the auspices of the Liberation Society, and 

introduced into the other House by Mr. Miall. 

(Applause.) This bill has been carried in the Com- 

mons by the combination of a variety of interests. 

The Liberation Society I place in the very first rank. 

For I think that whatever may be the ignorance of 
the Government on that subject, they cannot be 

ignorant of this—that to the unceasing efforts of the 

Liberation Society is owing a very considerable por- 

tion of the very large amount of support they have 

received throughout the country during the recent 

election.”” Another lord—the Earl of Harrowby— 

said, on the same occasion, The measure is a mea- 

sure of the Liberation Society, and is part of a cam- 

paign against Church Establishments.’ Their oppo- 

nents had sought at one time to fix on them the 

charge of inconsistency and want of frankness. 

That charge had never in any sense lain truly 

against the association. What they sought was to 
undo the vicious legislation of the past—legislation 
which had done injury to religion and to tho com- 
monwealth, and which had been a fruitful source of 
disagreement fn social circles; and they wished the | 
attitude of the Government of this country, as repre- 
senting the commonwealth, to be one of protection 
towards all and favouritism to none. (Applause.) 
Episcopalians referred with just pride to their activity 
and zeal of recent years in Bradford, and to the fact 
that they had raised in all parts of the town churches 
and other institutions in connection with their body. 
But if they wished this to be understood as a fact 
telling in favour of Church Establishments, or 
any argument in favour of their maintenance, 
then he must take issue with them. The Church- 
men of Bradford had put their hands into their 
own pockets, stimulated by a sense of responsibility, 
and in so doing they had copied the example of the 
Voluntarists. The Establishment had done nothin 

towards assisting the Churchmen in the great wor 

which they had accomplished. There was one Church 
in Bradford, and one only, which specially repre- 
sented the Establishment, and that was the venerable 
parish church. People's religion was there, in the 
main, paid for, and there, connected with the building 
and its interests, were all the tithes that were col- 
lected, both greatand small. He had yet to learn 
that the old church in Bradford had been the centre 
of the zeal of the Episcopalian body in Bradford. To 
all these efforts of voluntary zeal the friends of the 
Liberation Society said emphatically God-speed. In 
the agitation of the Liberation Society no reference 
was ever made to Low Church, High Church, Broad 
Church, or any other form of Church government or 
party in the Church. They did not know distinc- 
tions; they could not fraternise with the Evangelicals 
any more than with the High Church party; they 
went directly to their purpose, which was, in good 
time, when the hour and the man should come, to 
bring about that change by which every religious 
denomination should occupy an equal position in the 
eye of the law. (Applause.) Already they had taken 
Sedan ; the capitulation had taken place; and they were 


That investment would be close, and would never be 
relinquished until they had taught to the great 
majority of the truth-loving and justice-loving people 
of this country the principles of the association, and 
the facts connected with the Establishment; and 
then they would have no fear for the issue. (Ap- 
plause. 

The CHAIRMAN read a letter from Alderman Carter, 
M.P., regretting his inability to be present at the 
meeting. Ho also stated that he had received a 
letter from Mr. Hadfield, M.P.,in which that gentle- 
man stated that his age alone prevented his being 
with them, and warmly expressed the sympathy he 
had felt with the constituency of Bradford in the 
struggle through which they had recently passed, 
his triumph in tho result, and his gratitude that they 
had sent Mr. Miall as their representative. 

Alderman West moved the first resolution, as 
follows :— : 

That this meeting rejoices at the recent accomplishment 
of the object of the Liberation Society in Ireland, as well as 


at the abolition of the ecclesiastical Establisùument in 
Jamaica, and of State-aid to religion in Victoria, and it is 


now investing Metz. (Applause and laughter.) 


| 


the triumph of the Society’s principles throughout the 
Empire. 


He had felt an interest in the question from child- 
hood ; it had grown with his growth and strengthened 
with his strength, and he was not going to give up 
working for it yet. (Applause.) If an Establish- 
ment was unjust in Ireland, it was equally age in 
England, the only difference being that in Ireland 
the Church was that of a small minority, while ia 
England it was the Church of perhaps nearly half 
the population, counting those who were not of an 
religion at all. (Applause.) He was glad that Mr. 
Miall was there that evening to see such a meeting 
as that. Mr. West warned his hearers that the 
would bave to work during the next year if their 
object was to be attained. (Cheers.) 


The Rev. R. Bruce, of Huddersfield, in seconding 
the resolution, expressed his pleasure at being present 
at that meeting, which furnished a very adequate 
reply to certain rumours that he had heard. One 
vague rumour had found its way to Huddersfield, 
that the good people of Bradford repented of the 
choice they had made in sending Mr. Miall as their 
representative. (No, — If ever that rumour was 
repeated to him, he should reply that that meeting, 
by which that hall was filled from top to bottom 
with men who were in earnest, enthusiastic and 
unanimous, and who showed that what they had 
done they would do again—(loud cheers)—was a 
sufficient answer. Another rumour disproved by the 
meeting was that the working men of the country 
had no interest in the question. Mr. Bruce adverted 
to the circumstance that Mr. Bright chose Bradford 
as the place in which to launch his Reform Bill, and 
pointed out that Mr. Miall had made choice of Brad- 
ford to launch this movement against the English 
Establishment. Mr. Miall had in the men of Brad- 
ford a noble army, and they would find in him 
a worthy leader. (Applause.) 


Mr. MxALL, who was received with prolonged and 
enthusiastic cheers and waving of handkerchiefs, com- 
menced by a reference to the rumour alluded to by Mr. 
Bruce, and said that his free election for Bradford was 
simply an expression of attachment to great political 
principles, and that that verdict would, he confidently 
believed, be repeated, if not in his person, in the 
person of some other candidate more worthy of re- 
presenting them. (Cheers.) If he had obtained an 

degree of popularity while a candidate for Bradford, 
it was because he preached the great principle of 
justice, and its application to all the great topics of the 
day. (Cheers.) He would ask them to do justice, 
in the question before them, to themselves, to their 
present antagonists, and chiefly to the great cause of 
religion. His own proposed motion was hardly a 
measure, and he was afraid that between his motion 
and the measure which would eventually be proposed, 
there would beat least some little interval, which would 
test their devotedness and perseverance. Speaking 
of that motion he went on to say: — First ofall, 
let me say one word or two respecting the object I 
have at heart in the motion I intend to submit to the 
House of Commons. I have no desire whatever to 
inflict the smallest injury on the Church now in 
alliance with the State. I never had that motive 
operating in my bosom. I believe that what I am 
sceking to ys if it bear any fruit, will bear 
fruit most largely and most beneficially in the 
denomination of Christians now connected by law 
with the State. (Hear, hear.) I do not grudge them 
any accession of strength or spiritual power which 
may come out of it. On the contrary, whatever may 
be the legitimate issue of our triumph, whether it be 
for them, for us, or for society at large, I shall 
rejoice at that issue, so long as it be, as J trust it will 
be, an issue coming out of the principles of truth and 
justice. (Cheers.) Then, again, I mean to pursue 
the object which I have set before myself with the 
utmost honesty, with great outspokenness, and as 
much gentleness of spirit as it is possible for me to 
exhibit. (Hear, hear.) Usually, my whole course 
has been assailed as though that course was calculated, 
if not intended, to give fresh strength to the 
bitterness of political and ecclesiastical feeling. I 
can say honestly, and with my whole heart, 
that that has never been my intention, and 
that so far as it has been the result, that result has 
undoubtedly been to me a source of trial and afflic- 
tion. (Hear, hear.) Once more—I shall hold myself 
perfectly free to alter the form, so long as I don’t 
change the substance, of the molion I intend to 
submit. Anyhow, I am sure to be met with the plea 
that the movement is premature. (Laughter.) All 
movements are premature that men do not like. 


be said of this motion; I don’t think it can be said 
of any motion that wraps up a 1 of justice 
that the people desire to be applied. The prematurity 
exists in the minds of statesmen and politicians—not 
in the minds of the people at large. (Hear, hear.) 
The Church of England will, of course, think it pre- 
mature, as anybody, in fact, that was being led forth 
to execution—(laughter) —would think that the being 
led forth was a premature act, that would be much 
better put off till to-morrow. But, this is the time 
at which this question must be mooted, if it is to be 
mooted to any purpose at all during the present 
generation. We have had justice done to Ireland: 
we have postponed English efforts that Ireland might 


have the first fruits of the Reform Bill. (Hear, hear.) 


We have given to Ireland her first taste of justice, 
and now we wish to extend some complement and 
gift to our countrymen at largo. Monopoly is always 
monopoly, whether it applies to the few or the many. 
There is only one great monopoly now existing in 
this country, the State-Church. (Hear, hear.) That the 
national resources should be lavished upon any section 
of the community, to the exclusion of all other sections 


thereby encouraged to such further exertions as will secure 


of the community, and that this should be done in the 


(Laughter and cheers.) But I don’t think that can 
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sacred name of the Gospel, which teaches us that 
whatever we would that others should do unto us we 
should do the same unto them—that such a monopoly 
should be allowed to exist, to strengthen itself, to 
expand its borders, after what we have done, after 
the principle that we have embodied in legislation, 
after the sacrifices that we made at the last general 
election, would be, I say, an astounding anomaly— 
8 anomaly for which I trust the English 
people will not be responsible. What is it we seek 
todo? We do not seek to alter the religious con- 
victions of any one in the kingdom. We do not seek 
to impose upon them forms of worship, or doctrines 
of teaching, to which they are not prepared to assent. 
On the contrary, we are siming to break those 
chains asunder, which every section or party in the 
Church of England feels to be galling and humi- 
liating. For they cannot carry out their cwn pur- 
poses ; they cannot govern themselves as as an ecole- 
siasti 14 they are constantly met by the 
stringency of law, opposing itself to the decisions of 
their on consciences, and they would gladly be free, 
every one of them, if it were not for the sacrifices 
that freedom involves. (Laughter and applause.) 
All that we seek to do is to alter their position and 
their relationship to the State, to put them upon the 
footing which is now occupied by all other denomi- 
nations, to tell them to go forward in their own 
strength, or in the strength of their Master, and not 
to lean upon the arm of the State. (Applause.) We 
believe it will be for their good. They have never 
tried the ke because they have hitherto lived in 
the nest. pplause and laughter.) If we can 
bring ‘sufficient power to turn the nest over— 
(laughter)—much as they fear the untoward re- 
sults, an * they shall be dashed to atoms, as 
they fall to the ground, they will find when the 
day of necessity comes, that Providence has en- 
dowed them with powers which, if they will 
exercise them, will carry them far higher than any 
self-indulgence. (Applause.) They have to learn to soar 
aloft as other bodies have to learn it, and I believe 
that when that hour comes, and they feel themsolvos 
free, and not only free but capable, their charity will 
expand, and all religious communions may shake 
hands and be brethren, all standing upon the same 


platform. (Applause.) We don’t touch their Prayer- 


book ; nor we shall not attempt to drive them from 
their canons. (Laughter.) If they like those instru- 
ments of government, they are welcome to them; at 
any rate we shall not interpose to forbid their appli- 
cation of those canons voluntarily among themselves. 
(Hear, hear.) We shall not find fault with their 
bishops, but merely put them intoa position in which 
oF will be able to attend much more scrupulously, 
and perhaps much more successfully,to their spiritual 
duties. ( Hear, hear,“ and applause.) Weshallrelieve 
them unquestionably from the necessity of their 
attendance in a political assembly which we in the 
House of Commons are accustomed to call the other 
ee (Hear, hear.) We shall = them the fullest 
iberty to move round their dioceses, and make 
themselves acquainted with their clergy, and hold 
conferences, or, if they like it better, to hold diocesan 
and general synods. We wish them to have the 
e of themselves and of their own 

dy entirely and exclusively in their own 
hands—(Hear, hear)—but we shall nct permit 
them to have this liberty, which is the right 
of every free-born subject of the realm, so long as 
they have their hands in the national pockets. 
(Cheers.) We desire that every one connected with 
the Church of England should still enjoy whatever 
spiritual advantages that Church may be supposed 
to give him, but wo say this—and this is the one 
great principle at which we can strive—that no reli- 
gious body, no association of religious bodies, shall 
take the resources of this whole kingdom and apply 
them to purposes that really and truly are only pri- 
vate purposes after all. (Applause.) Because, what 
is this Church? It is the Church of the upper and 
the middle classes ; it is not the Church of the poor 
—in that respect it has failed. (Applause.) It has 
not indoctrinated the poor of this country with the 
faith of the Gospel. (Hear, hear.) Neither in 


country villages nor in large towns has it laid hold 


upon the sympathies of those who labour daily for 
their daily wage, and it is unfair, unjust, and in- 
decorous that the resources of the State should be 


made use of for the ecclesiastical and religious benefit 


of those who can well afford to do it for themsel ves— 
(applause); whilst the poor are left, to use their own lan- 
uage, to the uncovenanted mercies of God. (Laughter.) 
ext session the country would probably be called 
upon to expand their defensive establishments, and 
unfortunately the more they spent in this direction 
the less they get for their money. But he thought 
that more be external defences, they wanted the 
internal first, that made men heroes, and that in 
every time of necessity would make them conquerors 
too. (Cheers.) He would caution the working-men 
of Bradford against the allegation that they were 
starving the services, while they were starving the 
r from whom the taxes were wrung. (Hear, 
ear.) If five-and-twenty millions did not make 
them safe, what sum would? (Cheers.) If his 
motion should be considered to be premature as 
standing in the way of such a policy, he should foel 
honoured. It is not only in its disciplinary action 
a motion of immense importance ; it is likewise sub- 
stantially and directly a grand good for the country. 
I believe (sow I am expressing only my personal 
opinion, and for it I am responsible) that if there be 
an alienation of heart among the working classes 
from the great principles and truths of Christ, it has 
arisen simply from this—they have had an imper- 
fect, [may say a misrepresenting, exhibition of Chris- 
tianity made to them, not only through the Church, 
but by theinfluence of the Church through the other 


* 


denominations themselves. We havo all too im 
fectly done our duty, and after all we have not made 
the poor—whose best inheritance I believe to be in 
the Gospel of Christ—understand what it is that we 
are seeking to do for them. And if we remove this 
great State machine out of the way; if we cast all 
religious men upon their resources; if we bring out, 
in consequence of the new position which we put 
them into, their sympathies, their exertions, their 
devotedness to their Master, their interest in all that 
concerns our common humanity, they will succeed as 
never they have succeeded before. (Hear, hear.) I 
feel perfectly certain of this, that when we have got 
rid of this great incubus upon our efforts, and reli- 
gion can be so represented to mankind as that it 
shall say through every one of its preachers, ‘I seek 
not yours, but you’’—then will come the day of 
extensive triumphs to the Church, and those who 
belong to the Episcopalian body will join hands with 
us, aye, and will be among the foremost, in blessing 
the day that we stirred this question. Iustead of 
complaining of its having been done prematurely, if 
they had any complaint to make it would be this, 
that we, with our eyes opened, and seeing what was 
the tendency of things embodied in the State ar- 
rangements, did not long ago, with the fidelity that 
we ought to have exhibited, stand up before them, 
and protest in the name of man and God that that 
was not the modo in which the religion of Christ 
could be made successful. (Hear, hear.) Only one 
word mcre: you have listened to me with much 
patience and attention, as you always do—(cries of 
„Go on,” and applause)—I only want to ask you 
not to let this great subject and question evaporate 
from your minds, merely in the shape of temporary 
enthusiasm. By why need I do this? I am here in 
Bradford. I know what Bradford men are. (Ap- 
plause.) If there be any man who could under- 
stand the force, the honesty, the truthfulness, the 
perseverance, joined to the enthusiasm of men 
and women, I am that man. (Applause.) I say, if 
you put your hands to this work, the work will be 
done. It will not be done all of a hurry, but it will 
be done. Look at the events which are now ocour- 
ring on the continent. Who can tell what will occur 
in our own country P Presently there will be a repe- 
tition, if I may so say—cortainly in God's own time 
there will be a repetition—of that potato blight 
which carried the repeal of the Corn Laws, and of 
that crime in Clerkenwell which stirred up the 
national conscience in relation to the Irish Church. 
Some event, some incident, will occur, whenever the 
public mind is sufficiently ripe, and crystallise in a 
moment all the convictions and thoughts which have 
been floating transparently in the minds of the popu- 
lation perhaps for years, And then, suddenly, there 
will come the conviction, and the expression of that 
conviction through the means of the suffrage, that 
the Church of England shall not longer exist as an 
Establishment, but that it shall take its place modestly 
where her Lord meant all branches of His Church to 
take their places, in dependence upon His will, faith 
in His power, and repudiation of any Stato alliance 
whatever. (Loud applause.) 

The resolution was then put to the mecting, and 
carried with two dissentients. 


The Rev. Dr. Fraser moved the second resolution 
as follows :— 


That this meeting has learned with much satisfaction that 
the Executive Committee have resolved on opsratious intended 
to lead to the application to England and Wales of the pol ioy 
adopted by the Legislature in regard to Ireland, and it being 
the intention of Mr. Miall, M. P., to submit a motion to the 
House of Commons having in view that obj ot, it trusts that 
the friends of religious equality wilt everywhere afford to him 
their energetic support, 


The speaker said that he believed he was doing a 


kindness to their Episcopalian brethren in helping. 


thom to greater liberty; but there could not bo full 
liberty unless there were full justice. Ho referred to 
the downfall of the Napoleonic empire ag;an illustra- 
tion of the truth that no institution could be per- 
manent that was not based on justice and freedom. 
He held that religious truth did not need State 
patronage and control ; that it had a vital enorgy of 
its own: that it could stand, and it had stood, with- 
out extraneous aid. Religious truth was too high a 
thing to be dragged into connection with the low 
and vile things with which it was associated when 
it become an institution of the State. On what 
ground were the English ple held unworthy of 
that which had been done for the people of Ireland ? 


Mr. I. Hotpen seconded the resolution. He did 
not see how any Dissenter could be otherwise than a 
political Dissenter, because the Establishment they 
opposed was political, and it was in ite political cha- 
racter alone that they assailed it. Mr. Holden ap- 

led to the Wesleyans of Bradford to support the 
iberation movement. Some of them had got their 
hearts a little hardened against Mr. Miall, because of 
what he bad said against thom. He (Mr. Holden) 
knew all Mr. Miall had said against the Wesleyans, 
and he honoured him the more for it. (Cheers.) Mr. 
Miall never courted the smile of any man when he 
had to defend the truth, and that was the sort of man 
that was wanted in the House of Commons. (Cheers.) 
He called on the Wesleyans to support Mr. Miall io 
his attack on the political character of the Estublish- 
ment, and pointed out the way in which this could 
best be done. 

Mr. Richarp, M.P., who was warmly received, 
supported the resolution. He referred to Mr. Liling- 
worth as one of the truest, bravest, and soundest men 
in the House of Commons, and said he had long been 
very anxious to have an opportunity of meeting the 
men of Bradford, if only to thank them, in his own 
name and that of the Nonconformists of England, 
for the self-sacrifice, the devotion, the indomitable 


ory and the resolute persistence with which ~“~ | 


ad fought the battle and won the victory, by whi 


* 
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they had been enabled to send to the House of 
Commons his hon. friend Mr. Miall—a man who 
had thought more, written more, laboured more, and 
suffered more than any other living man for the 
promotion of those principles of absolute relizious 
equality which were destined ultimately, and not 


very remotely, to attain to complete triamph. (Ap- 


plause.) There were people in England who t t 
that in returning Mr. Miall to Parliament the in- 
habitants of Bradford had done a most alarming and 
revolutionary thing. (Laughter.) But, if he 42 
infer from appearances they were such a set of im- 
penitent sinners that they meant to do it again. 
(Applause and laughter.) Woll, he hoped they 
might. It was a fitting thing that Mr. Miall, having 
placed on the books of the House of Commons the 
motion of which he had given notice, the great oon - 
stituency which sent him to Parliament should be 
the first to rally round him aad back him up in his 
arduous but cou us undertaking. Sree 2 
The people of Wales had a Church Establishment, 
but they did not mean to have one much longer if 


they could help it. They had no intention of wait 


until the people of England had made up 
minds whether they wanted a Church Establishment 
or not; for they had found they could do perfectly 
well without it, the voluntary principle, notwith- 
standing difficulties of a very formidable kind, having 
provided ample accommodation and means of roli- 
gious instruction and worship for every man, woman, 
and child, within the limits of the Principality. (Ap- 
plause.) ‘The undertaking to which Mr. Miall had 
put his hand was one the formidable nature of which 
they must not disguise from themselves. An inatitu- 
tion like the Church of England, whose foundation 
went down to historio times, which was guarded b 
such powerful interests, and around which gat 
the halo of many venerable prejudices, with acme of 
which they themselves found it difficult in somo 
measure not to sympathise, was not a citadel to be 
carried by sudden assault. The condition of the 
Church of England was somewhat similar to that of 
our unfortunate neighbours in France. It was not 
the stern merciless policy of Bismark, the consum- 
mate military strategy of Moltke, the number, tho 
prowess, and persistency of the German armios that 
threatened France with ruin, so much as the state of 
the country itself —- (Hear, hear) — the want of dis- 
cipline of the people, their want of harmony, their 
want of confidence in themselves. And this was the 
condition, as it appeared to him, of the Church of 
England at the present time. Thero was a total 
want of unity amongst the mombers, there seemed to 
be no principle of cohesion between them, they were 
fighting with one another and using far harsher 
languago to each other than ever Liberationists used 
to them; and, therefore, he believed that the citadel 
would be carried not by assault but by capitu- 
lation. The members of that Ohuroh would 
find that they were eo surrounded with difii- 
culties, that there was so little of harmony 
and determination among them, and 80 little one- 
ness of mind, thit they must give up; and when 
they did, they (tho Liberationists) would do as the 
Germans did at the surrender of Metz—they would 
have wagon-loads of healthy, spiritual nutriment 
prepared, with which to receive them as they came 
out half-starved from the citadel. (Applause.) Mr. 
Richard, in conclusion, observed that the sight of 
that meeting had given him fresh courage. He had 
had some doubt as to the prudence of the step taken 
by Mr. Miall, but he was not aware of the force that 
Mr. Miall felt he had behind him. (Applause.) Backed 
by them, he would be able to stand up with tenfold 
courage to advocate the great principles to which he 
had consecrated his life, and with God's help he 
(Mr. Richard) would do what little he could to 
support him. (Applause) 

Phe motion was carried. Mr. Carvetst W1iL.LiAMs 
then moved the appointment of the local committee 
fur the ensuing year. Mr. R. Kern seconded 
the motion, which was carried; and on tho motion 
of the Rev. J. Munszll, seconded by Mr. W. Wuirs- 
HAD, a vote of thanks was passed to tho chairman, 
which brougkt the meeting to a close. 


CONFERENCE AT MANCHESTER. 


The Society’s Lancashire friends assembled in con- 
ference in the Town Hall, Munchoster, on Thuraday 
morning, when noarly 200 gentlemen were present. 
Among them were Mr. Miall, M.P., and Mr. Carvell 
Williams, who represented the Exccutive Committee, 
Mr. Eccles Shorrock (Sagl, Mr. J. Slater (Wins- 
ford), Mr. B. Radley (Congleton), Mr. Jacob Eright, 
M.P., Mr. Alderman Rumney, Mr. Ab. Haworth, 
Mr. James Ashworth, Mr. Councillor Hoyle (Roch- 
dale), Dr. Pankhurst, Mr. Seml. Watts, Mr. Joseph 
Thompson, Mr. Jos. Leese, the Rev. O. Williams 
eee the Rev. T. M. Herbert (Cheadle), Mr. 

F. Roberts, the Rev. G. S. Reaney 
Mr. J. O. Nicholson (Macclesfield), the Rev. H. 
Griffiths (Bowdon), the Rev. G. F. James, the Rav. 
J. H. Ouston (Bury), the Rev. T. Stimson and Mr. 
Isaac Wright (Middleton), the Rev. E. Bolton 
(Preston), the Rev. J. Hutchinson (Ashton-under- 
Lyne), Mr. R. ‘Thompson = IIelene), Mr. W. R. 
Murra 1 tho Rev. D. N. Jordan, the 
Rev. J. Medicraft (Stockport), Mr. R. 8. Ashton 
(Darwen), Mr. Alderman King, the Rev. A. 
Thomson, Dr. Willis (Burnley), Mr. Councillor 
Whittaker (Blackburn), the Rev, 8. A. Steinthal, 
Mr. F. Underwood, Mr. Jas. Boyd, the Rev. T. 
Willis, the Rev. T. C. Finlayson, and Mr. J. B. 
M‘Kerrow. 

In the absence of Mr. J. Sidebottom, President of 
the Manchester Branch, who was absent from 
domestic affliction, Mr. Councillor Booru was called 


to the chair, and briefly opened the proceedings. 
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The Rev. Mr. Macrapyen, one of the secretaries, 
stated that the Rev. A. Maclaren had written to say 
that nothing but his absence in Scotland would have 

ted him from attending the meeting. The 

v. Dr. Beard, who was also unable to attend, 
wrote to Dr. M‘Kerrow— 

Icannot satisfy myself without expressing full sym- 

y with the object of the conference. No more 
important question remains to be settled out of all those 
in which you and I have worked shoulder to shoulder. 


Iam ially gratified in being assured, from readi 
89197 y ng ing 


Mr. M recent utterances, t hat he not only thorougbly 
understands the real bearings of the issue raised, but 
will 1 it in a considerate as well as a comprehen- 
sive and Obristian spirit. 

Mr. Oarvet, Wit11ams was then called upon to 
make an introductory statement, in opening which 
he said that a short time ago he received a letter 
from one of the Lancashire Conservative members, 
asking if he had any objection to give him the latest 
information respecting the present policy of the 
Society, and, regarding that request as a mark of 
confidence, rather than a 2 of presumption, he 
had readily complied with it. That honourable 
member had since made public use of the informa- 
tion, and, in doing so, had said that whatever might 
be thought of the Liberation Society, it always told 
people plainly what it meant to do, and how it 
meant to do it. (Laughter.) It was because that 
was a true description of the Society's position that 
Mr. Miall and himself were there to-day. After 
stating that a new epoch had been reached in the 
history of the Society’s movements, he adverted to 
the abolition of the ecclesiastical establishments in Ire- 
a — . —— and 1 — 
0 grants for religious purposes in Victoria. 
Among the reasons which induced the Executive 
Committee to resolve on a movement against the 
English Establishment were measures like that of 
Lord Sandon—which aimed at prolonging the esta- 
blishment by virtually reconstructing it. It was too 
late to reconstruct the Church Establishment. (Hear, 
hear.) It would be utterly vein to seek to patch it 
up, and, further, the Nonconformists were not going 
to stand quietly by and see the Act of Uniformity 
abrogated, all tests and creeds in the Church of Eng- 
land abolished, and that Church made so compre- 
hensive that it might admit anybody who chose to 
enter it. The members of the Church might please 
themselves in all these matters, but not until they 
became disestablished. (Cheers.) A so-called com- 
prehensive Church would inflict increased injustice 
on to a large section of the community which alto- 


gether er of establishments, because they 


would be called upon to aid in supporting, not one, 
but a dozen or a score of religious systems of which 
they did not approve, instead of one. (Hear, hear.) 
The public mind had been prepared for disestablish- 
ment by the Irish Church agitation, and the execu- 
tive had arrived at the conclusion that thore was 
really but one course before them. They had 
destroyed all the outworks of the Establishment, 
and now they felt that they ought to fulfil the pre- 
dictions of their opponents, and march towards the 
itadel. (Cheers. 

The Rev. J. A. Macrapyen having moved, and 
Mr. Nicuo1son, of Macclesfield, seconded a resolution, 
which was carried, 

Mr. Jacon Bricut, M. P., moved the next resolu. 
tion. Mr. Miall he had always regarded not merely 
as the leader of English Nonconformists, but as the 
best exponent of the views of a much larger party— 
the party which wasin favour of free churches every- 
where. (Applause.) He could imagine nothing more 
encouraging than the present signs of the times. 
(Hear, hear.) He did not say that Mr. Miall would 
achieve an easy victory. Fur from it; but he ought 
to be greatly encouraged by what he saw around him. 
There was, in the first place, a considerable party 
within the Church which looked with favour upon 
what he was about to do—(Hear, hear)—and 
secondly, looking over the United Kingdom, 
did Scotland care fot church establishments ? 
Scotland gave an almost united vote in favour 
of the dissstablishment of the Irish Church. 
( Applause.) Could the Irish members of Parlia- 
ment have any great zeal for the English Church 
Establishment? (Hear, hear.) And with regard 
to Wales, when they got the ballot—(applause)— 
he understood from gentlemen, who knew the Prin- 
cipality well, every one of its representatives might 
be expected to support Mr. Miall upon this question. 
(Applause.) With Scotland, Ireland, and Wales 
backing, at any rate, a considerable party in this 
country, the present was not the time for the leader 
of the anti-State Church movement to be faint- 
hearted. (Hear, hear.) When the disestablishment 
of the Church might take place they knew not, but 
it would be an undoubted blessing to this country, 
and no less a blessing to the Church itself. (Applause.) 

The Rev. E. Boanen (a minister of one of the 
Methodist bodies) seconded the resolution, which 
was supported by Mr. Alderman Rumney, and 

unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Mratu, M. P., who was received with loud 
cheers, the whole audience rising, said that the first 

lace of importance to which he came, before the 
Liberation Bociety was established, with a view to 
tike the first steps towards the accomplishment of 
the things which were now so immediately hefore us, 
was Manchester; and here at Manchester from time 
to time he had usually presented himself when any 
tisk or enterprise of greater difficulty and magnitude 
than ordinary had to be undertaken. The people of 
Manchester had nover failed in times past, and he 
trusted they would not fail in this, the last, as it was 
the largest, undertaking. In the Established Church 
itself there was a sort of general expectation/ that 
this question was to be the question to engage all 


. 


their energies, whether for support or opposition, 
during the next ten years. The Establishment, in 
point of fact, had too much life in it to last. 
( Hear, hear,” and laughter.) He did not mean 
that that life would not last; it was the life 
of the Establishment that would kill the Estab- 
lishment. It had got too much zeal, too much 
conscience, to put up with the legal restraints and 
difficulties by which it was constantly surrounded. 
All the religious communities into which it 
was divided, simply for want of room for themselves, 
were contending each with the other to get the other 
out, in order to make room for the principles and 
doctrines which they wished to see triumphant. This 
was the very moment when, above all others that 
had preceded it—within our generation at all events 
—there was more earnestness to be right and true in 
the Church than perhaps had ever existed before. 
For the Society to stand by at this moment and do 
nothing would be a great mistake, the consequences 
of which it would be impossible almost to calculate, 
because if the question was not now settled, when 
there was a great deal of earnestness in the Church, 
when was it likely to be settled ? The whole of the 
Methodist body was either with them, or was under- 
going a charge. There was no doubt about the 
Baptists and the Independents, and the working men 
were all in favour of the broad principles of justice. 
There was no doubt that a very large number of 
members of the House of Commons, however, they 
might vote if the question came on to-morrow, would 
regard it as the best thing that could occur for Eng- 
land and Wales that it should get rid of the incubus 
of a Stato Church. It certainly would be an 
2 if those who were electod on the 
principle of disestablishment were to carry out 
that principle with regard to one part of 
the country and altogether pass away from 
the application of the principle in this country. This 
was a political question, and it was a question that 
must be settled exclusively by political means and 
upon political considerations. An important ques- 
tion was, Were they to settle the English question on 
the same principle as the Irish Church Bill? His 
idea was that we gave up a great deal of public pro- 
porty in Ireland very recklessly on that occasion, and 
were only excused on the ground that in such a case 
it was wise to be as generous as possible. There 
were two things that had to be looked at very care- 
fully before the bill was drawn up. But he would, 
in the first place, insist upon it that the principle of 
disestablishment, as it must be accompanied by a 
satisfaction of vested rights and life interests, should 
be carried out in such a way that these vested and 
life interests should be 4 to only, and that they 
should not be made an instrument by which we 
should have a powerful spiritual corporation in this 
country, maintaining ite ascendancy almost by the 
same means after disestablishment as it did before it. 
(Cheers.) He saw no reason why that principle 
should have been introduced by Mr. Gladstone into 
the Irish Church Bill, and he believed it was intro- 
duced into the bill far more to carry out Mr. Glad- 
stone’s own views of propriety than to render 
easier the accomplishment of the object he had in 
view. It was quite natural that, in the carryin 
out of disestahlishment, vested rights shoul 
cease upon the cessation of the life upon which 
that interest rested. They wanted no commutation 
schemes. ‘They did not want to capitulise the whole 
thing, and throw the capital, as it wero, into the 
hands of a corporation. A good deal of pressure had 
been brought to bear in Ireland to take the advan- 
tage—if it was an advantage—of taking the vested 
interest out of the hands of single individual clergy- 
men, and making it over to the hands of a corpora- 
tion—namely, the new Church. He believed that 
to be a thoroughly mistaken policy with regard to 
the Church itself, because the very best thing the 
Church could have was abundance of life, and if 
they smothered that abundance of life by heaping 
upon it all manner of capitalised vested interests, 
the Church would find out the mistake after some 
years. But, independently of this, it was not the 
part of a statesman in this matter to go to Parlia- 
ment and ask Parliament not to busy itself about the 
interests of religion, seeing that Parliament was not 
qualified to busy itself about these interests, and in 
the same breath to ask it to put a Church into a 
position which would best enable it to meet with 
certain difficulties arising out of the disestablish- 
ment principle. That was an_ inconsistency. 
He thought it should be fairly understood that the 
principle of disestablishment should be carried 
out as naturally as possible, and that the process 
should be going on everywhere. As clergymen died, 
their livings should cease and be appropriated by the 
Government, to be appropriated, perhaps most bene- 
ficially, year by year, for the accomplishment of the 
purposes for which Government always asked for 
revenue. He saw no difficulty about spending the 
moncy. (Cheers and — That was among 
the foremost questions in the discussions upon the 
Irish Church Bill. A very ingenious plan was sub- 
mitted to the House of Commons and ultimately 
carried, but nothing would come of it, he felt per- 
suaded. The best thing. they could do was to have 
no particular disposition of the money. Let the 
money go into the exchequer as it ceased to be 
applied to spiritual purposes; let it come into the 
encral exchequer which supplied the sinews of war 
in regard to civil purposes. That seemed to him to 
be the most natural way in which the revenucs could 
be employed. The great danger that would be urged 
by politicians against the movement they had taken 
in hand would be that they were going to create and 
allow the existence of a great spiritual corporation to 
which statesmen would have to defer. But we had 
that now, so that ho did not think we should lose 


vou consider to be just ends.“ 


much, even if we exchanged for the present 
state that which was objected to. It would 
be our own faults if we had it in future, because a 
corporation like the Uhurch of England when it 
became separate from the State, and had no 
public revenue of any kind to deal with, would not 
be necessarily of a particular political shade, any 
more than the working classes would be of a parti- 
cular shade of opinion. In this country he believed 
we must have a Church, but we did not want our 
Church to be a branch of the civil service. (“ Hear, 
bear,“ and cheers.) He did not think it was worth 
while discussing whether all sects were to be paid or 
not in this country, or whether they were all to be 
comprehended within one Establishment, the only tie 
being a tie of relative emolument, and being compre- 
hended within the pale of the law. It was — 


and utterly opposed to the genius of the Englis 


people, and he was certain it was as utterly opposed 
to the genius of Christianity, to have no such thing 
as a Church, but only religion supported by the pay 
and restricted in some measure by the laws 
of the State. As to the prospect of this 
question, he looked forward to it with a 
great deal of sanguine anticipation. (Cheers.) 

When one statesman of great influence chose to say 
that he had made up his mind that the time had come 
for the settlement of a public question, conversions 
came by platoons, and on the morrow of a declaration 
of that kind, in place of the majority being against 
the proposal, one almost lost the sense of one’s own 
importance from the majority being with him. 
(Cheers. ) 

The resolution was then put and carried. 

The Rev. Dr. M’Kernow moved a resolution 
affirming the necessity for vigorous action on the 
part of the Society’s friends. He said he quite 

eed with the statement that this was a great 
Christian question; and it was, firat of all, because 
it was a great Christian question that he had felt 
it to be his duty for nearly fifty years to maintain 
the principles and seek the accomplishment of the 
objects the Society hadin view. Their principles 
were the same now as ever they were. He was 
pleased to see that some of the clergy of the Church 
of England had reached the conclusion that some- 
thing might be said in bebalf of the Society ; and he 
believed there was a very much larger number of 
clergy with them than was generally supposed, 
Some time ago he had a visit from a young —— 
who complained of the bondage in which he an 
others like him in the Church were. He (Or. 
M' Kerrow), replied, “ I never find that any of your 
class of men do anything for freedom. ou 
tamely submit to leave us to advocate your 
cause, and do the work which you should 
have the courage and manliness yourselvos 
to perform. I have never known one of you 
aie a memorial to Government claiming freedom. 
I have never known one of youcall a public meeting, 
and consult together for the accomplishment of what 
He very quietly 
replied, ‘‘ No, we cannot do that; and the conver- 
ration went on, Why do you not form a trades’ 
union among yourselves and strike? If a strike 
wus justifiable in any circumstances, it is justifiable 
in this.” He said, “Tha fact of the matter is, not 
one of us curates dare utter a sentiment such as I 
have been expressing privately to you; every one of 
us would be marked men, and if it were known thal 
wo were agitators for reform, not aman of us would 
receive a situation in connection with any church ; 
those who are in a higher station than ourselves are 
looking for preferment, and there are the greatest 
difficulties on the part of earnest and conscientious 
men doing anything in the way of freeing the 
Church from the patronago and control of the State.“ 
He (Dr. M'Kerrow) thought they should be able to 
help some of these gentlemen by creating a public 
feeling on their behalf, and assist them to assort 
their principles, and do for Christ’s cause and civil 
liberty that which he thought they might do if they 
had a little more manliness and courage. (Cheors.) 

Tho Rev. Tuomas Green, of Ashton, soconded the 
motion, and urged the necessity for increased action 
in Lancashire, especially among the Episcupalian 
clergy and laity, whom, he thought, they had not 
credited with a sufficient amount of ignorance in 
regard to the merits of the question. (“ Hear,” and 
laughter.) 

The Rey. G. S. Reaner, of Warrington, asked 
whether it was advised that they should fight a 
losing game, by risking the loss of a Liberal seat in 
order to carry a candidate holding their views. 

Mr. Hay, of Wigan, suggested that the most in- 
fluential and the ablest men the Society could find 
should address the people on the subject in all the 
towns during the next few months. agli 

Mr. Krnastey urged the importance of letting it 
be understood that the English Church must not be 
disestablished on the same terms as the Church in 
Ireland had been, for that Church had been 80 
lavishly compensated that it would be greatly in- 
jured by it. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. R. S. AsuTon, of Darwen, said that great 
pains should be taken to instruct the public mind in 
regard to the Church property question, as much 
would turn upon it. : 

Mr. Mil, in reply, said that the Society would 
do its best in the way of speaking and lecturing, 
though he himself could do but little. It was about 
to issue a shilling edition of“ The Title-deeds of the 
Church of England in its parochial ondowments 
examined.” Mr. Reaney’s question could not be 
answered in a general way. It was a matter of time 
and circumstance, and cach case must be decided by 
those who were locally concerned. (Hear.) _ 

Votes of thanks to the deputation and chairman 
closed the proceedings, which lasted threo hours. 
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AN EVENING WITH THE STATE-CHURCH- 
MEN OF STALYBRIDGE. 


Those who know Stalybridge are aware that the 
Toryism and State-Churchism of that borough are of 
as lowa as those of any town in Lancashire, and 
Nonconformity has hitherto made little or no effort 
to improve it. The Liberators in the adjacent town 
of Ashton—who are earnest as well as numerous— 
have long wished to bring some influence of a right 
kind to bear upon the place, and, as one means of 
doing so, resolved to invite Mr. Carvell Williams to 
give a lecture on The Present Position and Pros- 
pects of Religious Liberty in England.” The time 
fixed was Thursday evening, the 17th November, the 
place the Town Hall, Stalybridge, and, in the ho 
of securing order, the admission was by ticket. Vain 
hope! for the supporters of the Establishment began 
their work by issuing cleverly executed forged 
„tickets, the holders of which took care to be very 
early, so as to pack the hall. No sooner had the 
lecturer, with his friends, reached the hall door, 
than they had warning of what was in store for 
them in the exclamation of one of the onlookers, 
„ Heigh, lad! but thee’ll have a awful meeting to- 
night.” And, in a certain sense, so they did—what 
followed being most graphically described in the 
Ashton News, of whose report we avail ourselves, 
in giving a brief sketch of the proceedings. 

ostilities commenced immediately on the 
arrival of the lecturer, who was received with 
A » half hoot, half yell, proceeding from 
the ts of all the lads of whom the audience was 


mainly com „ The Rev. W. Evans, Baptist 
minister of Stalybridge, at once took the chair, as 
previously arranged; whereupon it was quickly 
moved, 8000 , and resolved, that one John 
Dixon, a ol , should preside. But Mr. Evans 
did not think p to give way and, therefore, 
when ho ensayo to IL „Rule Britannia 
was struck up an animated discussion 
took place on th ſaltorm, in regard to the chair- 
manship, the! of the forged tickets, and other 
equally exoitl ters. 

After ash «me, Mr. Carvell Williams rose, and 


the stormra afresh. The songs indulged in were 
as varied as iy i possible to conceive, ranging from 
Bacchanalian praises of John Barleycorn, to Christ- 
mas and other hymns. After singing a rollicking 
song, to which the audience kept time with their 
feet, cheers wore called for our chairman,“ and one 
great admirer of himself shouted, ‘‘ Three cheers for 
mo.“ Then followed a discharge of Kentish fire 
with a simultaneous clapping of hands, succeeded 
by more songs, including Tommy Dodd,“ and 
‘‘Johuny comes marching home.“ The lecturer 
made a humorous allusion to the last song, but it 
was received by the meeting with a . grace. 
Two rough navvy-like fellows then got on the plat- 
form and swung their caps awkwardly round their 
unkempt heads to raise a cheer, which of course 
they succeeded in doing, after which they took up a 

rominent and exal are on the platform. Mr. 

illiams smilingly watched the performance ; occa- 
sionally pulling out his watch to see how time was 
going, and to get a hearing for a good- 

umoured remark; but, so strictly were his lips 
watched, that the instant they were seen to open, 
the uproar increased in intensity. Twice only was 
there a short lull—once when a man in the hall, 

who was addressed as Jim,“ said that if his advice 
were followed, they'd let the lecturer be heard; for, 
if he were not, how could he be answered? An- 
other man suggested that the chairman should 
vacate his seat, and the lecturer should be allowed 
to go on. Neither piece of advice, however, was 
taken; for, as they had come to make a row, they 

were determined not to be baulked in their purpose. 


Nearly three-quarters of an hour had now passed, 
and although there had been good humour, and no 
violence, the crowd was increasing, and the police 
and other authorities were in attendance, ready for 
any breach of the peace. It was, therefore, thought 
prudent to prepare for a retreat while it could be 
effected, and on that fact being signalled by the 
ringleaders, who throughout were on the platform, 
there was a pretty general up-rising of the audience. 
Lads began to clamber up the sides of the platform, 
using the reporters’ table as a stepping stone. The 
audience was a surging mass, the object of the more 
active being to ascend the platform. This they did 
in large numbers, and if the promoters of the meet- 
ing had remained much longer on the platform, they 
would have rendered themselves liable to be over- 
borne by a tumultuous rush, and be precipitated 
from the platform. The audience were in ecstasies 
at the success of their manceuvring, and emboldened 


dy their success, they were beginning to encroach 


more and more upon the little knot in the centre of 
the platform. 

Mr. Winans then addressed himself to the re- 
porters, who stood close around him. He said :— 
% Before I arrived in this town I had the strong con- 
viction that the Liberation cause was making rapid 

rogress. That conviction is strengthened by what 
pene witnessed here to-night. Itis very evident 
that the members of the Church Establishment, at 
least in this town, fear the results of free discussion, 
and being determined that the truth shall not be 
heard, they are ready to resort to brutal clamour, in 
order to stop the mouths of those who wish to speak 
it. Whether you will be pleased with the result or 
not, I am sure that you have to-night rendered the 
Liberation Society a service of the extent of which 
you are probably not conscious, and having given 
you that piece of information, I wish you all ‘ good 
night.’ I may add, that, fortunately, the press is 
free, if the right of public meeting in Stalybridge 
cannot be enjoyed, and what would have been said 


to you to-night, had you had the courtesy to listen, 


may be made known to you and others through the 
press, and by that moans a 1 effect may be 
produced than, possibly, could have been the result 
of the lecture which I hoped to have had the oppor- 
tunity of giving you.” 

The lecturer and the promoters of the meeting 
then left amid the laughter and ridicule of the 
audience. Three cheers were given for ‘‘ Church 
and State,” and other expressions of Tory senti- 
ment were indulged in. Mr. Dixon then took the 
chair, not after the usual fashion, but stood upon 
it, and even the table was used for this purpose by 
his supporters. Me. Leach then proposed the fol- 
lowing extraordinary resolution :— 

That this meeting is of opinion that the agents and agitators 
of the Liberation Society are a perfect uuisance to religion 
(loud cheers)—and are unworthy of toleration—("* Ah ")—that 
they foster a spirit of infidelity —('‘ Go into them, old lad“) 
and encourage 1— meena and, further, that the 
Nonoonformists have always proved themselves most despotio 


ani jntulerant to thoss who diffor from them, and we there- 
fore deem them unworthy of our confidence. (Cheers. ) 


This was at once seconded and carried ; three cheers 
were given for our good English constitution“; 
„God save the Queen was bawled out with more 
spirit and energy than melody, and the meeting 
then began to disperse without any further disorder, 
and the lights were turned out, but for some time 
after, groups of Constitutionalists were to be seen 
in the street discussing the evening's procoedings. 

Commenting on these proceediugs the Ashton 
News says :— 

The Murphyite rabble of the town have again covered 
it with disgrace by disturbing the meeting of the Libe- 
ration Society. They doubtless know the strength of 
their own case best, but this conduct is an open confes- 
sion that it cannot be defended by fair and honest 
means. Forgery and mob-violence are the main pillurs 
upon which the union of Church and State rests in 
Stalybridge, and another great 4 must be added 
to the list of those upon which the Tory mob will listen 
to no reason. 

The Stalybridge Tories cannot imagine chat tho eun 
will not shine because they will not admit his light, or 
that Liberation principles will not pervade the town 
because they will not listen to them nor allow them to 
be explained in public. They will be heard, and be- 
lieved, and acted upon, and the day is not distant when 
the reports of such scenes as occurred on Thursday 
night, will be read with incredulity or pity that the men 
in Stalybridge should be such moral cowardsas to be 
afraid to hear words spoken in calmness and good feel- 
ing on topics which are being discussed in every other 
quarter with one invariable result, the adoptioa of the 
principles of the Liberation Society by men of under- 
standing and piety. 


It also states that it will this week publish the 
lecture which Mr. Williams was unable to deliver. 


MR. GATHORNE HARDY ON CHURCH 
AND STATE, 

On Thursday evening the annual soirée of tho 
Bradford Church Institution was held at St. George's 
Hall, which was crowded. The chair was occupied 
by Mr. M. W. Thompson (late M.P. for Bradford), 
and ** «8 those present were the Mayor, the vicar, 
and a number of [the local clergy. When the ordinary 
business was concluded, | 

The Right Hon. Gatnorne Harpy, M. P., rose to 
address the meeting, and was received with enthu- 
siastic cheers. He commenced by a reference to the 
state of society amongst them. Atheism oponly 
preached, a great flood of immorul and impure 
literature flooding the country, and vast— such vast 
masses—he saw them estimated in some publications 
at as high as five millions— of persons who were alto- 
gether without the scope of ull the religious bodies of 
the country, and not approached by any of them. 
Much had been done to meet this evil, but much 
more was needed, There were those who told them 
that the rages: was to take away and destroy—so 
fur as they could destroy it—the connection between 
the Church and the State. Now he would say in 
the beginning that in advocating the cause of Church 
and State, he did not despair of the Church, for even 
if she were left destitute, if everything were taken 
from her which she rightfully possessed, she would 
yet hold her own; but he did not think that that 
was any juatification for taking from her that which 
belonged to her. (Cheers.) Once Nonconformists 
thought the establishment of religion was not wrong, 
and they desired to see the Church of England great 
and powerful. But prophets had arisen in these 
days. He would not abuse them, but test their 
arguments. It was said that it was morally wrong 
that one religion should be — in places of authority 
in preſerence to another. The Church of England 
was said to occupy that position, and it was a degra- 
dation to other churches :— 

Why, I always thought, according to the statements 
of the Liberation Society, that the degradation was ou 
our side, because they call themselves a society for the 
liberation of the Church from State control. But sup- 
pose we like it. (Applause.) Suppose we think that 
the position we occupy is one which we justifiably bold, 
and which we hold to the advantage of the country. 
Suppose, instead of agreeing with them, that wa, the 
slaves of the State, unworthy that we are, hold that the 
State is upon equal terms with us, and that, while taking 
advantage of the protection of the Stute, we at the same 
time do holy work which at once benefits the State, and 
benefits society. What degradation? Why, gentlemen, 
I am a Dissenter in Scotland. I go to Scotland, and 1 
fee] no degradation because the Churches of Scotland 
are in the hands of the Presbyterians, (Applause.) The 
Episcopalian Church in Scotland is poor, has been de- 
prived of its revenues, and has little to attract, as you 
may gay, iu its outward appearance. Well, I go there 
and go to the Episcopalian Church in Scotland, and if I 
lived in Scutland I should go there, and feel myself as 
good as any Presbyterian in the country. (Applause.) 


| 


———n — 
If I go abroad I find myself alone; there is no 
rt 20 L. thoagh 
ntry not of 


ere 
place to which I can go. But I never thin 
there may be other Protestants in that cou 
my own profession, that any wrong is done to me, be- 
dus those who are in the vast N there, to whom 
the endowments hare been “ene are in Ms aponcme of 
those endowments, and use them as they — 
Well, let the e be all the one way or > 
who is dograded? Is it the man who th 
working with the State he is doiug a real good to 
State, who thicks it ie the beet mode—and if you are to 
test it by Scripture, as we are told that we must test 
things, the only example we have ia Soripture is a 
national charch—is it the State Churchman who is de- 
graded, or the man who, I know not for what motive, 
thinks that because certain endowments, certain honours 
are iu the possession of others, that he is wronged, that 
be is degraded, that be is trodden unde foot. And 
at the very moment while he says, ‘ 
me as a worm, you are ill-treating me and bringing me 
down to the dust,” he says, You yourself are in the 


most degraded position, and we are longing to 

you from it. (Applause.) It is entirely for own 
good we want to do those things ; you are under State 
control, and we want to relieve you it.“ 


L:ughter.) One does not like to use a slang phrase, 
ut we may reply, Thank you for nothing.” (Ap- 
plause.) 
The 8 of the say 1 ht bo pho national 
resources, bat they were held for a purpose, 
and if ever they owe redistributed, it was for the 
benefit of that Church. They ure set apart for her 
separate use— 


I know what will be said. They will say to you— 
* But at the time of the Reformation you took — 
sion of endowments which had been given to the n 
Catholics.” And it is avery plausible argument, We 
did take possession at the Reformation iu a certain 
seuse, that is to say, we continued in possession as the 
Church renovated and reformed, of what the Church 
corrupted and debased had had before. One thi 
clearly admitted-—that at the Reformation the people of 
England joined it, and that they severed their connec- 
tion with Rome, but that they retained their creeds and 
beliefe, The Church of England holds the same creeds 
aud beliefs as she held before the Reformation. The 
corruption in the Church before the Reformation was 
corruption of practice, not corruption of creed. It was 
not till the Council of Trent that the creed was changed, 
It was Rome which forsook the old creeds and added 
new ones. (Applause.) And what hassle done since? 
Have we not a right to any, when we find the learning, 
the integrity, nnd the piety of some of the first bishops 
of the Roman Church opposing new dogmas which are 
attempted to be fastened upon them,—have we not a 
right to say that even those who guvo their wealth in 
ancient times, when these doctrines were unheard of 
and undreamt of, would never have given it for those 
purposes, but for the creeds which then were in exist: 
ence, But, at all events, there is no proposal on the 
part of the gentlemen who are 80 anxious, to give money 
to the Roman Catholics, (Laughter.) Do you suppose 
that the Church of — has gone on since the 
Reformation without adding to ber stores? Do you 
suppose that cold hearts have been so —— in the 
Church since that time as that nothing has been added. 
I venture to say that evenia recent sears almost an 
entire reconstruction of our churches has taken place; 
almost an entire rebuilding of the schools which ac- 
company churches, and ought to accompany churches in 
all instan has been carried on throughout the 
country, And when you talk of taking away that which 
renga, to the Church as national resources, | say you 
are playing upon words. ‘They are national eo as 
the nation uses them for the purposes for which a 
were meant ; they are for Church purposes, and Cha 
purposes alone, if the nation chooses to ropadiate the 
But it was said the Church of England was not the 
Church of the poor. He denied it. To whom 
were they indebted for the voluntary principle in its 
force and in its fulness ? To the Church of land. 


uncovenanted mercies of God.“ The poor left to the 
uncovenanted mercies of God! The poor, to whom 


the Gospel was specially to be preached, among 
whom our Divine Master found Himself? To say 
that anybody had used such language with reference 
to the poor, was a fable and a fiction. But the 
Church was not in unity with iteelf. If that were 
really so, she would come to grief. But was it true? 


In all ages and in all times there have been different 
forma of opinion in the Church; that is to say, its 
members have held the same creeds, but ove bas given 
prominence to one doctrine above snother: one bas 
thought more of one particular creed than apother, and 
so it always will be, to the end of time. But that is 
not disunion. That is the different view which the 
buman mind will naturally take of different truths and 
their effect and force and power. (Hear, hear.) But 
when we talk of disunion io the Church, what is 
meaning of all the names which are combined pore | 
the sects against us? (Hear, bear.) Are they uni 
for a special pu or are they as united as they pro- 
fess to be? icon bear.) If the members of the 
Church of England were united in the manner which I 
see some one described when he said every Dissenter must 
be a political Dissenter if he were thought a Dissenter at 
all—if every Churchman then were 12 7 Oburob · 
man, 80 fur as the Church is regarded, I can only say 
we might laugh all Dissenters—io the way of opposition 
to us—toscoro. (Applause.) Lam speaking 0 it now 
as an attack on the — but it ie true that politi- 
cally different views are taken by Churchmen with 
respect to the Church. No doubt of it. If we were 
united together iu actual unity, eo that we did not differ 
ove from auother upon thut particular subject, no doubt 
we should be stronger than we are. But who expects 
such a thing as that in the Church of mens which 
bas a liberal and comprebensive creed, an which has 
not attempted to tie down man by an infallible law ? 
You must expect in such a Church as that that there 
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in turn. All I can say is, it would be a very objection- 
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will be successive waves of thought. At one time one 
wave will be stronger than other, but in the end the 
7 ocean finde its level, aud it is better than that 
tideless sea which never washes away the filth upon its 
shores except during a storm, whereas the Church of 
England may be compared with the living ocean, which 
‘may be agitated by successive waves duriug the day, 
and in the evening lies in its peaceful slumbers, in its 
beauty and in its purity. (Applause.) 


Suppose those who were combined to put an end to 
the union of Church and State were successful. They 
must have, politically speaking, an infidel Govern- 
ment. What would We the result f 


Hitherto we have consecrated our Sovereign by a 
solemn ceremony. At the coronation we call upon * 
to take certain vows 83 the State which she is 
about to govern. Proba 22 as a coro- 
nation can be imagined. But then of course you must 
have no religious ceremony. If you have a coronation. 
at all, you must put aside all religion, and treat it purely 
as a secular matter. Your Parliaments, which are 
opened with prayer for the direction of Divine Provi- 
dence, for the direction of the Divine wisdom in the 
legislation which they are about to enact, must put aside 
their chaplains, and enter upon their duties without any 
pretence of calling upon God. Some may say that the 
ministers of different denominations may take the duty 


able thing to my conscience if it was taken in turn. (Hear, 
hear.) I can imagine what would be the case if it were 
done fairly, and you took all the extraordinary creeds 
which come into existence, and acted upon the principle 
that they had just the same rights as those which are 
founded upon truth—I can imagine if you took them in 
turns you would get into a most inextricable difficulty. | 
(Hear, bear.) But what about your chaplains? Now, the 

machinery, the new principle of gaol government is, that 
you are not merely tocorrect, but you are to reform. How 
are you to reform? I am addressing an audience who, 
I trust, believe that reform of character without religion 
is an impossibility. (Hear, 1 If you are to have 
this infidel State, are chaplains to be continued in gaols ? 
If so, what chaplain would be chosen? If any one is 
chosen, the same difficulty arises ;: those who are left 
* will aay— The national resources are applied 
to the benefit of people with whom we disagree,” and 
they are just in the same position as before you disestab- 
lished the Church. (Applause.) Then at present you 
have chaplains for your army and navy. Are you going 
to leave them without any charity --the men who come 
forward to shed their blood for their country—are you 
going to leave them in the hour of suffering and death, 
without chaplains who may offer them that consolation 
which now they can offer them according to their creed? 
Because at present there are not only „Ae but 
Presbyterian, Wesleyan and Roman Catholic chaplains, 

and I have no doubt if there were enough soldiers of 
any other denomination, a chaplain would be found for 
them also. According to this new theory, all these 
things ought to be done away with, if they act upon 
logical principles, and logic is the thing upon which we 
are always taunted, (Hear, hear.) 

He was far from imputing to the great body of 

Dissenters the hostility to the Church of England 
which was implied by those who professed to repre- 

sent them. It was complained that the Wesleyans 
were not ready to join in this agitation. But the 

Wesleyans had acted for themselves hitherto, and if 
they had not obtained the respect of those who would 
inveigle them into their section, they had obtained 
the respect of those who had watched them from 
without. (Applause.) It was also complained that 
the working people were apathetic on the subject. 

But they had their eyes open, and saw that nothing 
could be gained by the disestablishment of the Church. 

Where was the money to go if Church and State were 
separated? Did they think it would be better applied 
than it now was in the evangelisation of the country f 
Did they think that they could in hospitals, or in lunatic 
asylums, or, as was once proposed, in lighthouses, 

do more good than was now being done with it in 
this country ? He said no. ( Applause.) Let the argu- 

ments be fairly weighed on both sides, and he thought 
the conclusion would be that it would be a folly and 

a sin to throw away that which they had inherited 

from their forefathers, and which they trusted to in- 

crease for their descendants. (Applause.) There 
could be no dispute that a great combination existed 

to get rid of the union of the Church and the State. 
But if they met it boldly it was nothing. (Ap- 
plause. ) | 

If you are pusillanimous, and fancy that because 
people tell you that certain principles are perfectly clear 
—tbat there is nothing to be said against them, and 
you bad better give it up, then I say that all the 
privileges you enjov, and all the advantages given 
you by a Cburch Establishment, you are unworthy 
of—(applause)—and you will be deprived of them to 
your inevitable desolation and disappointment. (Ap- 

I now come to the resolution which 1 have to 
move: 

That the combinations existing for the overthrow of the 
Church of England as by law established, and for the sever- 
ance of religious from ‘secular instruction in our places of 
education, should be met by a firm and organised resistance, 
and that the principles upon which Church Institutes are 
founded, demand from them union and united action in fur- 
theranoe of such resistance. 


I hope you agree with that. Education, it is often 
5 is confined to primary schools, to the early 
years of youth, to the early period of our life in which 
we have all the life and spirit of boyhood about us; 
and that then our education is complete. There is 
no greater mistake. Education is a thing for young 
and for old. It never coases; it goes on during the 
whole course of your life; and it is as important that 
you should have good schools when you are young, 
as that you should have a good Church and good 
instruction when you are old. (Applause.) He 
would throw no impediments in the way of carrying 
out the Education Aqt of last session. But the 
Church of England wag bound not to lose the hold 


she had on the education of the people, and to in- 
crease it, believing that religion was essential to 


schools was freedom of religious teaching with the 
exception of catechisms and formulae. The Church 
of England was a National Church, and claimed to 
be a National Church, and I say to her, boldly and 
emphatically, that if she meant to be a National 
Church, she must assert her nationality. (Applause.) 


I am not afraid of the great towns. I believe that in 
the great towns of England the great victories of the 
Church may be won. (Applause.) As education ad- 
vances, it is impossible but that there should be a desire 
for a refined ministry, for a decent, orderly ritual, for 
an educated minister dwelling among you, and mixing 
with you on equal terms. I think you are likely to find 
these in the Church of England. I think you are likely 
to find a discipline which will be more suitable I speak, 
of course, as a Churchman—as men grow in their educa- 
tion, than in any other sect or in any other denomination. 
It seems to me that there must necessarily grow up, if 
there be such a thing as the need of religion in man—an 
nobody seems to doubt that except those that I have been 
speaking of before—there must be a springing forth of 
the heart and mind to the teaching which is suitable 
for it. And I think the Church of England bas within 
itself such teaching, and will be able to supply it. But 
she must do it by her own force, by her own power. She 
will get nothing more from the State: that time is 
‘away, But she at present keeps what she has 
rom the State. She has that to rely upon as the great 
und-work upon which she may go, but she must go 
yond that in order to supply the needs of this country. 
(Applause.) Let no Churchman defend any abuse that 
may exist. (Applause.) The tax, the only burden which 
was upon persons who were not Churchmen, bas been 
taken away. There is not a sixpence taken from ary- 
one’s hands for the pu of the Church except that 
which belongs to the Church. (Applause.) Civil and 
religious liberty extends freely throughout the country, 
and the Church stays it in no direction, and puts no 
hand or impediment in its way. And, therefore, so far 
as she is concerned, she is doing no wrong to anybody, 
and she may start with a clear conacience to do good to 
those who are within her pale, soften, if she can, aspe- 
rities, put an end to contentions, and endeavour not 
only to unite Churchmen, but to unite Christians, to 
meet this formidable—for it is a formidable—attack 
which Atheism in its various shapes is now making 
upon religion. (Applause.) 
He should not be satisfied till he saw that the 
Church of England was a life to the State, and that 
by her combination with the State she was making 
this people a better, a mightier, and a holier people. 
The right hon. gentleman, who had spoken more 
than an hour, resumed his seat amidst loud cheering. 
Bishop Ryan seconded the resolution. He believed 
their duty was to work steadily, seeking to encourage 
their clergy in discharge of their various responsi- 
bilities. The resolution was carried unanimously. 
Mr. W. Sr. J. WueEetnovuse. M.P., moved the 
third resolution, as follows: 
That with the object of carrying out the foregoing resolu- 
tion, in the opinion of this meeting it is expedieut that a 
Union of Church [nstitates thronghout the country should 
be formed and that every Church of England school in the 
borough of Bradford should be asked to put iteelfin union 
with this institute. 
He said he apprehended that really notwithstandin 
it had been said that night, We won't despair,” 
there had still been something of that kind permeat- 
ing the remarks of previous speakers. Looking at 
the meeting beforo him, he could not imagine that 
in Bradford there was the slightest reason for des- 
pair or even of fear. 
The Rev. J. Eppowxs, in seconding the resolution, 
said that the Liberation Society and the political 
Dissenters very much resembled the cuckoo, the 
peculiarity of which was that it was either too idle, 
too indifferent, or too selfish to build a nest for 
itself— (loud cheering)—and liked to turn other 
birds out of their nest and occupy it. (Cheers.) 
After expressing his confidence that such attacks on 
the Church would fail, Mr. Eddowes proceedid to 
discues the Education Act. He deplored its exclud- 
ing the toaching of distinctive creeds and formularies, 
but believed that the Act might still be made pro- 
ductive of good, so as to tend to a result expressed in 
a motto he once saw over the door of a nationul 
school :— 
God prosper long this public good, 
A achool erected where a chapel stood. 
(Loud cheers and laughter.) 
A vote of thanks to Mr. Hardy was moved by the 
Mayor, seconded by the Rev. II. Leach, and carried 
with acclamation. 


STATE-CHURCH MEETING AT EXETER. 


The Devonshire Church Institution, as described 
by its honorary secretaries, is “an Assoviation of 
Clergy and Laity for defensive and general purposes 
to combine, as far as possible, Churchmen of every 
shade of political and religious opinion in the main- 
tenance of the Established Church and its rights 
and privileges in relation to the State.“ Its main 
object, however, appears to be to set wp an antagonism 
to the Liberation Society, and preven „ Oburch 
property being appropriated to’ secular uses, A 
meeting to promote the objects of the society was 
held at Exeter on Tuesday, Nov. 15. The Earl of 
Devon occupied the chair, and there was a numerous 
attendance of the clergy and others. Sir Staffcrd 
Northcote, M. P., wrote apologising for his absence, 
and said :— 


Believing as I do that there is still a fair hope of 
maintaining the counection between the Church and the 
State in England on terms advantageous to both, I 
cordially sympathise with those who are labouring to 
counteract the misrepresentations aud to meet the 


have a strong conviction that if the people would look at 
the question as a whole, cf would by a very ~~ 
majority indeed desire to uphold the Establishment. It 
is not for our advantage that we should be driven to 
fight upon questions of detail, upon which we are some- 
times not agreed among ourselves, and to fight under 
circumstances which often place us in the dilemma of 
having either to magnify points of mere expediency into 
points of principle, or to make concessions which give an 
expression of weakness and irresolution. I for one shall 
hail the broader issue which some of our opponents are 
beginning to raise. 

A letter was also read from Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
who expressed a strong conviction that, if the cause 
of the Church Establishment was to be successfully 
fought, it must be fought by the laity. No one de- 
sired more fully and unreservedly to uphold the con- 
nection between the Church and State than he did, 


d | and he sincerely hoped that the result of that meet- 


ing would be to further the cause. Mr. Kekewich 
also entirely approved of the object of the meeting. 
Sir Lawrence Palk, writing from a distant part of 
England, said that, looking at the hostility shown 
towards the Church by the Nonconformists, and 
looking at the notices given by some of them in Par- 
liament, he should have been glad to attend the 
meeting, because he thought it was the duty of eve 
true Churchman to support the Devonshire Churc 
Institution. Lord Sidmouth was prevented attend- 
ing the meeting by the necessity he was under to 
leave England for the sake of the health of certain 
members of his family, Similar letters had been 
received from Sir Massey Lopes, M.P., the Hon. 
Mark Rolle, and a number of Church dignitaries. 
The CuarrMAn said he should not be supposed to 
be actuated by any disposition to underrate or dis- 
parago the zealous and conscientious services rendered 
by the Nonconformist communities, if he said that, 
instead of working in their own circle, some of them 
at least had assumed a hostile attitude towards the 
Church of England, and that the time had arrived 
when, with all courtesy to Dissenters, and with every 
disposition to recognise their merits, there was reason 
for Churchmen to place themselves on the defensive, 
and struggle to maintain, as he believed they would 
successfully maintain, the old institutions of this 
country. (Cheers.) What was the institution which 
was now threatened? From the notices given in 
Parliament, they saw that the Nonconformist party, 
or, at least, a considerable portion of that party, were 
now directing their efforts to the severance of the 
connection of the Church and State, and the with- 
drawal, for secular purposes, of the property which 
the Church had enjoyed for a period, longer, pro- 
bably, that that in which property had been held by 
the family of any individual proprietor—and given 
to the Church for objects and uses which it had by 
no means entirely failed to fulfil. (Cheers.) He had 
never heard that the Church of England had objected 
to the endowments which the piety of their an- 
cestors had placed in the hands of the Nonconformist 
communities, (Hear, hear.) Churchmen would not 
think of objecting to the continued application of 
those endowments to the purpose for which their 
founders intended them. All that Ohurchmen 
claimed was fair and equal justice to themselves, and 
while the Church was in possession of large pro- 
perty conferred on it in early times—in very earl 
times, indeed—for the purpose of promoting the spi- 
ritual instruction of the people, and while it still dis- 
charged its duty, it should not be deprived of that 
property, and the opportunities thus afforded to 
the poorer classes of the community to enjoy 
religious instruction and consultation free of 
cost should not be withdrawn. (Cheere.) The 
question which they would have to consider in 
the coming session, or, certainly, in the course of a 
few years, was this—Were Englishmen prepared to 
give up the benefit which they had hitherto enjoyed 
through the connection of Church and State—the 
maintenance by the State of the endowments attached 
to the Church? He (the noble earl) was very much 
mistaken, if, when the people of England came to 
look narrowly into the history of Church property— 
when they came to appreciate the mode in which it 
had been used—to appreciate, while admitting neces- 
sary reforms, the mode in which it might yet be 
effectively used for the good of the community—if 
the British people did not, by alarge majority, say— 
“This is an institution that has worked well hitherto; | 
it is an institution that tends still to work well, moro 
especially for the banefit of the poor, and we will not 
let it go to the ground if we can help it.“ (Cheers.) 
But he did not wish to be misunderstood. Even if it 
should please the Legislature to take away its tem- 
poral advantages, the Church would still continue to 
exist as the channel of spiritual life to all eternity. 
(Applause.) It was, therefore, for the sake of the 
State, for the sake of the whole community, that he 
advocated the constitution in Church and State. 

The Hiau Suertrr moved the first resolution— 

That this meeting is of opinion that the times demand the 
serious attention and hearty union of Churchmen of all 
shade of political and religious opinion in defence of their 
common rights, 
Their motto was, he said, Defence, not Defiance.“ 
They would remember that not long since the dises- 
tablishment and disendowment of that branch of the 
Church established in Ireland was accomplished and 
its revenues were confiscated. And now, if we looked 
at the features of the times, we should also see that 
the Church of England was threatened, and a direct 
attack was commenced against her. Mr. Miall had 
given notice to this effect: —“ A Committee of the 


which appear likely to be renewed with increased vigour 
at an early opportunity. I wish much that the Church’s 
ease could be fairly put before the people in a simple 
form, and in a temperate spirit, without disguising the 
real difficulties of her position or ignoring the real 


education. 


The rule in all public elementary 


claims of those who dissent from her communion. I 


attacks of the opponents of that counection—attacks | 


whole House for the purpose of laying before it reso- 
lutions preliminary to the extension of the Church of 
England of the policy of disestablishment and disen- 
dowment carried into effect by the Irish Church Act 
ok 1869.“ Now, there was no doubt about this, for 
plainly Mr. Miall intended to move the disestablish- 
ment and disendowment of the Church and the con- 
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fiscation of its revenues. This the association 
wished to prevent. (Applause.) He would venture 
to urge all parties—if any existed—who might have 
any particular fancies about any particular doctrine 
or religious ceremony in the Church, to waive all 
those little fancies of their own, and join hand in 
hand, put shoulder to shoulder, and stand up in 
maintenance of our National Church. 

Prebendary HAnnis, in seconding the resolution, 
said that the Church of England had done a good 
work, and would accomplish still more. But there 
was much heathenism in the land—districts where 
men had nothing of Christianity except the name, 
and ev sort of heathenism except the excuse. 
This heathenism was moreover not confined to one 
class, and he said it without fear of contradiction 
that it rested with the Established Church to carry 
out the work which it had been so long engaged upon. 
And here was shown the necessity of the endow- 
ments of the Church, for these places were places 
where voluntaryism could not act—nay, could not 
live. The work must be carried out by the Church 
with its great endowments, and which Church must 
live at home, as it were. Take away the establish- 
ment, and take away its endowments, and then they 
would be driven in upon themselves, and in that 
event missionary efforts would be paralysed. 

Mr. Kennaway, M. P., moved the next resolu- 


state of his health and his dislike to a theological 
contest in a law court. On Monday Dr. Stephens 
concluded his address for the prosecution, and was 
followed by Dr. Tristram on the same side, their object 
being to obtain a reversal of those portions of the 
judgment of the Dean of Arches favourable to Mr. 
urchas. Their Lordships reserved judgment. 


f HE UNCOVENANTED MERCIES OF 
GOD.” 


The following letter from“ Fairplay appears in 
the Bradford Observer :—“ Mr. Gathorne Hardy met 
the speech and arguments of Mr. Miall in a spirit so 
generally fair and kindly that I cannot but think he 
will thank me for pointing out how, by a misquota- 
tion and misunderstanding, he did that gentleman 
an injustice (unintentional, I have no doubt) in one 
point. Your correspondent ‘Churchman,’ in his 
temperate letter to-day, has fallen into exactly the 
same blunder. Mr. Hardy quotes Mr. Miall thus 
from ‘a paper which had been sent to him’ :—‘ The 
Church of England is not the Church of the poor, 
but the poor, in their langnage, are left to the un- 
covenanted mercies of God.’ He adds that the state- 
ment shocked him, and challenges Mr. Miall or any 
one else to point out, in any writing, in any 


in any place, the application of those terms, the un- 


— —— 


in the parish church of Ashchurch on the invitation 
of the Rev. H. 8. Warleigh, the reotor. 
The ion of a gentleman of the Roman 


Catholic persuasion (Mr. D. Hanley) to the office of 
Mayor of Oxford is an event unprecedented in the 
annals of that ancient city since the Reformation, 
The new sheriff (Mr. Eaglestone) is a Nonconſormist. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury is to spend the 
winter in Italy, in order that his recovery, which 
has continued without interruption, may not run the 
risk of retardment by the cold weather. His Grace 

esterday left Dover for Italy, vid Ostend and 
unich, and will reside at San Remo. 

Tun New Bisnor or Mapacasoarn—The Eng- 
lish Independent, in an article on Mr. Baynes’s 
acceptance of the Madagascar bishopric, says :— 
„The Church Missionary Society, which has two or 
three stations in the island, distinctly repudiates this 
scheme of a bishopric, and if Mr. Baynes does go out, 
these missionaries will not acknow] his authority. 
The only missions which Mr. Baynes will really have 
to ‘bishop’ are two or three stationa on tho east 
coast belonging to the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel.“ 

Tun Sprraxer’s Commentary.—The publication 
of the Speaker’s Commentary is expeoted to take 


place early in January. The first volume was exhi- 
Now, bited to the leading booksellers of London at Mr. 


covenanted mercies of God’ to the poor. | , f 
your own report of Mr. Miall’s words is slightly | — „ annual trade tale dinner last week, When. 
different from that quoted by Mr. Hardy, and the nearly 3,000 copies were subscribed for. It forma a 


tion :— 
That this meeting hails with much satisfaction the form- 
tion of the Devonshire Church Institution, as well qualified 


to promote such union, and therefore deserving the cordial 
support of all Churchmen. | 
He thought they might well call on their opponents 
to say what the Church of* England had done, what 
crime she had committed, that should induce them to 
attempt to stay the high and holy mission which she 
was now carrying on. (Cheers.) What had she 
done, and what agency did they look upon to take 
her place, and what element of civilisation could be 
looked for to do the work she was doing so well? 
These questions must be answereg, and answered in 
a satisfactory way, he was bold to assert, before th 
3 3 \ the Church of England was sounded. (Ap- 
plause. 

Archdeacon Freeman seconded the resolution, and 
in doing so showed that the Church of England 
combined the two essential principles which kept a 
great system going—legal protection and voluntary 
work. Asan instance of the benefit of the latter, he 
said that during the last fifty years the Church of 
England had contributed towards now churches, 
endowments for the clergy of the poor man’s church, 
&c., no less than seventy-five millions of pounds, and 
this large sum had been voluntarily given. ( Applause.) 

The Church of England was the only Church to keep 
off the aggressions of the Church of Rome; and if the 
Church of England were disestablished, what bul- 
wark, he asked, would they have against the aggres- 
sions of the Church of Rome? (Applause.) 

An influential committee was appointed to carry 
out the objects of the Institution. 

The Mayor of Exeter, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the Earl of Devon, said he rejoiced they 
were throwing off their apathy. That Institution 
would also promote unity, and it was very important 
that — differences should be sunk and that all 
should unite against the common foo. (Applause.) 


METROPOLITAN CONSERVATIVE ASSOCIATION. 

Notice has been given for the next committee 
meeting of the Metropolitan Conservative Associa- 
tion, to call attention to the agitation commenced, 
and the misstatements put forth by the ‘ Liberation 
mary upon the question of union between Church 
and State; and to move a resolution thereon.“ Mr. 
T. W. Charley, M.P., will be in the chair. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL TRIALS. 


The ments in the Voysey case were brought 
t» a close before the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council on the 15th. In concluding his defence, Mr. 
Voysey said he only pleaded for freedom of speech 
on points which had either been left open questions 
by Parliament, or which were treated as such by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and a large proportion, 

perhaps a large majority, of the clergy of the Church 
of England. The Lord Chancellor said that they 
would not call upon the counsel for the respondent 
to go over all the arguments which had been ad- 
vanced by the appellant, excepting in so far as he 


might wish to refer to any points upon which the 


appellant may have touched. The Solicitor-General 
made a fow observations of a general character, 
maintaining that Mr. Voysey ought to have adhered 
to the doctrines laid down in the formularies of the 
Church to which he professed to belong, and the 
Lord Chancellor then said that their Lordships would 
take time to consider their decision. 

The Rev. A. H. Mackonochie, of St. Alban’s, 
Holborn, has again been cited before the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council for having disobeyed 
a monition of that august body. The reverend 

entleman is charged with kneeling or prostration 

fore the consecrated elements during the prayer of 
consecration; and with elevating the cup and paten 
above his head during the administration of Holy 
Communion. Mr. Mackonochie, by affidavit, denies 
the charges. Mr. Archibald cross-examined Mr. 
Mackonochie, who admitted that he bowed over the 
holy table, and raised the wafer and cup; but he 
denied bending the knee. Mr. Archibald addressed 
the committee, contending that there had been an 
evasion of the monition. At the close of the hearing 
the Committee intimated that they reserved judg- 
ment. 

The Brighton Ritual case has been before the Judi- 
cial Committee for several days. The Rev. John 
Purchas declined to be present on account of the 


difference, though slight, is important. Your report 
says, ‘while the poor are left, to use their own lan- 
guage, “to the uncovenanted mercies of God.“ 
Mr. Miall meant—I who heard him understood him 
so, and I will be bound to say every one of his 
hearers did so too,—‘ the poor are left, as I contend, 
to what the Church calls, in relation to quite another 
matter, the uncovenanted mercies of God.“ He 
borrowed the phrase, not the sentiment, from the 
Church Prayer-book. He did not for a moment mean 
to say the Church professed so to leave the poor, and 
will be truly sorry to find that, partly through mis- 
reporting, he has thus been misunderstood.” 
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PAPAL INFALLIBILIT V. 


A remarkable pamphlet te issued by Lord 
Acton, addressed, in German, ti one of the German 
prelates who during the late Council was so active in 
resisting the infallibility decree. His object is 
plainly to remind them all of the language they held 
six months ago about the dogma of infallibility—the 
opposition to which they led—and to reproach them 
with their tame submission ever since it was mooted. 
He tells us that the fathers of the Council who voted 
and spoke against the dogma won thereby the re- 
verence of the Catholic world; and he asserts that 
the educated and thoughtful laity were ready, after 
the Council closed, to cast in their future lot with 
the resisting and protesting prelates, The laity will, 
however, only be true to tha liberal bishops, if they 
be true to themselves; and they cannot honestly 
reconcile submission with their own past speeches. 
One foresaw the grievous ruin wherewith it (the 
dogma) threatened souls” ; another pronounced it to 
be “suicide of the Church“; a third considered 
that “civil Governments could no longer trust the 
loyalty of their Catholic subjects.” An Irish bishop 
used more trenchant language still—“ It would be 
regarded as an unheard-of novelty ; the doctrine of 
the Church would be regarded as changed and falsi- 
fied; the authority of the Pope and of (cumenical 
Councils would perish together; and a frightful in- 
fidelity would reign as re ards the truth of the 
Christian religion.“ The doctrine was absurd; it 
‘was a war upon antiquity; it would perjure some of 
them to accept it; it was not of faith, and could not 
become so by any definition of a Council. The ques- 


one. What are these prelates doing? Some have 
actually submitted, and published the edict. None 
has come to the front to lead a resolute opposition. 
The Allgemeine Zeitung has a piece of information 
regarding the conflict of the Bonn University with 
the Infallibilist dignitaries of sostrange a nature that 
we must await further confirmation before we yield 
to our amazement. It is to the effect that the 
Government will not only refrain from annulling 
the dismissals and suspensions decreed by the 
Catholic authorities, but will fully confirm the 
same. It seems even that the Minister of Public 
Education has gone a step further. He is reported 
to have in private letters expressed to the protest- 
ing professors his dissatisfaction with their opposi- 
tion. What has been done in Bonn will with hts 
sanction be repeated not only in all the universities, 
but even in the gymnasiums. All Catholic teachers 
who will not express their full submission to the 
new dogma are, one after the other, to be dismissed 
from their posts. If this is true, it would bea most 
extraordinary step on the part of the Protestant 
Minister of Prussia; but we must not forget after 
all that it is His Excellency von Muhler who still 
presides over that department of the Cultus,” and 
anything is possible under such auspices. Indeed, 
we could almost hope the tale to be true; that 
would fill his cup. In spite of the war and unity, 
the Prussian Parliament would hardly brook a pub- 
lic functionary who had added this to his many 
other mischievous measures.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Dr. Plumptre, Master of University College, 
Oxford, died on Monday after a brief illness. He 
had held the mastership for thirty-four years. Dr. 
Plumptre was seventy-six years of age, and was 
highly esteemed throughout the University. 

The John Bull states that some days ago the 


Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol inhibited a layman 
(Mr. Thomas M. Croome, of Stroud) from preaching 


tion put by Lord Acton is, therefore, a very natural | b 


handsome volume of 800 pages, with explanatory 
and critical notes, and, where necessary, a revision of 
the translation, correcting all ascertained errors, and 
to mark this distinctly every corrected passage or 
word is printed in a special type.—John Bull, 
SYMPATHY WITH THE Porn. — A protest against 


the occupation of Rome by the Italians, and denounc- 


ing it as an act of “ unjustifiable spoliation,’’ has 
been signed by the Duke of Norfolk, E. M., and 


Lords Bute, Denbigh, Gainsborough, Kenmate, 
| Beaumont, Stourton, Petre, Arundell of Wardour, 


Stafford, Herries, Lovat, Howard of Glossop, Oa 
den, and Walter Kerr, as well as by the great 
of the Catholic gentry. In Ireland the Roman 
Catholic demonstrations continue. At Killarney 
resolutions were denouncing the conduct of 
Victor Emmanuel, urging the Government to refuse 
to recognise the act of spoliation, and to use its in- 
fluence to protect the rights of the Sovereign Pontiff, 
and calling on their representatives, in the event of 
refusal, to withdraw their support from the Ministry. 
Takine tHe Wuitre VII. — Archbishop Manning 
officiated on Saturday afternoon at the reception of 
a nun of the Sisterhood of Meroy, in the church con- 
nected with the Hospital of St. John and St. Eliaa- 
beth, in Great Ormond-street. The church was illu- 
minated by long lines of light, and the altars wero 
richly — At the appointed time all the 
sisters entered the church in procession, each hold- 
ing a large lighted candle. The postulant was led 
in by the superioress, and knelt at the altar. A 
hymn was then sung by the choir, and some prayers 
were recited by the Archbishop, after which he 
ed a short sermon. A collection was then 
made for the hospital, and the postulant retired to 
change her worldly dress for that of anun. On her 
return to the church the Archbishop held the white 
veil over her head, and the superioress placed it on 
her. Some more hymns and psalms were then sung 
by the choir, and the ceremonies terminated with the 
te known as Benediction.” 


Religious and Denominational Pes, 


—— 2 — 


The Rev. Percy Strutt, late of Spalding, has 
acce a unanimous invitation to become the pastor 
of the Congregational Church, Greville-place, Kil- 


urn. 

The Rev. W. H. Drewett has resigned the charge 
of the Congregational Church, Bognor, after a 
pastorate of four years and a-half, during which 
period the congregation has largely increased and a 
new and commodious chapel has been erected. 

The Rev. 8. D. Hillman, pastor of the 3 
tional Church, Luddenden Foot, near Halifax, has 
received and accepted an invitation to become pastor 
of the New Congregational Church, Ilkley, and will 
enter on his new sphere of labour on the second 
Lord’s day in 1871. 

ReEcoenitions.There have been recognition sor- 
vices recently in connection with the settlements of 
the Rev. O. Knibbs at Stonehouse Independent 
Chapel; of the’ Rev. Thomas Nicholson, over tho 
Congregational Chapel, Providence-place, Cleck- 
heaton ; and of the Rev. W. M. Beeby over the Con- 

tional Church, 3 
ooLE.—The newly- elected Mayor of Poole, Dorset, 

Joseph Harker, Esq., attended by the Corporation, 
went in procession to the Congregational Church 
on Sunday morning last, Nov. 20. The Rev. Thos. 
Orr, pastor of the church, preached an appropriate 
sermon from Matt. viii. 10. Considerable interest 
wus excited in tho town, it being the first occasion 
on which the Mayor and Corporation have attended 
a Nonconformist church. 

Crrr Conrverence.—At fourteen of the City 
churches sermons were preached on Sunday last on 
lay help in Church work, while the attention of City 
men was called in most of the other churches to a 
conference of clergy and laity to bo held at Sion 
College, London-wall, on Friday evening next, under 
the auspices of the Bishop of London's Lay Helpers’ 
Association, to consider how best to induce ran to 
devote a small portion of leisure time weekly to 
Church work, and how best to make that work most 
useful to themselves and to the Church. 
Worstzey.—On Wednesday evening, Nov. 2, a 


new Congregational school-chapel was opened at 
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„near Manchester, when a sermon was 
— by the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, B.A., of 
— e chapel is situate on the high roud 
between Worsley and Swinton, and is in the Gothic 
style of architecture. At the back of the chapel 
there is a general school-room, forty-five feet by 

hteen feet; and an infante’ class-room, twenty- 
four feet by eighteen feet, with accommodation for 
about 400 scholars. The cost is about 1, 350“., 
towards which upwards of 1, 200“. is promised. The 
architects are Messrs. Corson and Aitken, of Man- 
chester. This chapel! is the result of an effort begun 
about eighty years since in the immediate neigh- 
— *. a congregation having been gathered 

ther in a room of the mill of Messrs. John Gibb 
and Son, kindly lent by them. It has been made 
one of the Evangelistic stations of the Lancashire 
Con tional Union, the Rev. Peter Webster 
being the Evangelist. Sufficient land has been pur- 
chased to allow a large chapel being also erected, 
which, it is hoped, will be needed in the course of 
years, when the present structure will be used as ‘he 
school. 

GNInAL Baptist Conrgrence M NotrincuamM.— 
A conference of Baptists of the Midland district was 
held on Wednesday at George-street Chapel, Notting- 
ham. The Rev. Harrie Orassweller, of Derby, pre- 
sided, and gave an introductory address, choosing for 
his subject, Christian Unity.” He argued that the 
hindrances to that unity were mainly two. One was 
the tendency to confound apes with truth. He 
by no means deprecated the study of theology, but 
he did say that very much of its worth depended upon 
the acknowledgment of its incompleteness. The other 
hindrance was the defectiveness of the individual 
Christian life. The Rev. H. M. Foote, of Notting- 
ham, read a paper on “Ohristians outside the 
Church.” The rev. gentleman said that the keeping 
of Christians outside the church was partly the fault 
of ‘the church and partly of the outsiders themselves. 
The fault of the church was its exclusiveness. An- 
other reason why Christians kept outside of the 
church waa their desire to see the manifest advan- 
tage of being united with the church. The latter 
ought, therefore, to make it manifest how good it 
was for brethren to dwell together in unity. The 
paper then adverted to other causes which kept 
many Christians outside the Church, and urged them 
(the hearers) to do their duty and wait with patience 
the blessings of obedience. Dr. Underwood proposed, 
and the Rev. Mr. McDougall, of Lincoln, seconded, 
a vote of thanks to the reader of the paper, and a 
discussion followed. In the afternoon there was a 
meeting of delegates for business, and in the evening 
Divine service was held. The afternoon meeting w.'s 
held for the purpose of forming a Baptist Conference 
for the counties of Lincoln, Nottingham, Derby, 
Leicester, and Stafford ; also for making rules for the 
government of that body. After some discussion it 
was arranged that the next annual meeting should be 
held at Derby. 

ReGcent’s-PakK CottEecs.—At the annual meeting 
of the Baptist College, Regent’s-park, last week, Mr. 
Thomas Chambers, M. P., in the chair, Dr. Angus 
stated that forty-one students had attended the 
classes during the session, of whom thirty-six had 
been resident, Six ministerial students had left the 
college for various spheres of labour. Nine lay 
atudents had also left. To supply these vacancies 
ten ministerial students had n selected from 
fourteen applications. Four lay students have also 
entered the college, some of whom also hope to give 
themselves to the ministry. The examiners’ reports 
were 8 The prize of ten guineas, 
given by Mr. J. R. Jeffrey; of Liverpool, for the en- 
couragement of attention to * elocution, 
was awarded to Mr. H. S. Firks and Mr. John Bailey. 
The committee announce that Mr. Joseph Gurney, 
the treasurer, has resolved to offer yearly two poe 
of books, worth six and four guineas respective 7 0 
the two students who shall show the best knowledge 
of sacred Scripture. The financial state of the college 
is not so favourable as last year. The balance due 
to the treasurer in October, 1869, was 401. 10s. 7d.; 
that balance is now 113/. 198. 6d.—an increaso of 73ʃ. 
during the year. This deficiency is owing partly to 
the diminution of subscriptions, several friends 
having died during the year; partly to the dimi- 
nished amount received from friends of students; 
partly to the increased cost of living. The com- 
mittee acknowledge a donation of 2001. from the 
family of their late friend, George Gould, of 
Loughton. This sum the committee have resolved 
to invest, that the interest may continue to connect 
with the college the name of one they have so long 
known and loved. Mr. Chambers urged the grow- 
ing necessity for an educated — and pleaded 
for liberal 1 ſor this most excellent institution. 
The Revs. C. Graham, II. C. Leonard, Dr. Woy- 
mouth, and Mr. John Rains moved and seconded 
various votes of thanks. : 


— ——-- 


Lorp DurFEeRIn oN Lapy Doctors.—At the open- 
ing of a Ladies’ Inatitute in Belfast, Lord Dufferin 
said :—**Some months ago I had the pleasure of 
receiving a visit from a lady doctor. I asked through 
what circumstances she was first led to engage in 
the profession, She told me she was the wife of a 
China merchant, that during her busband's stay in 
China she found time hang heavily on her hands, 
and she took the advantage of some clinical lectures 
in the neighbourhood to attend them. Some time 
afterwards, through the pecuniary difficulties of her 
husband, she found it necessary to earn her own 
livelihood, and she then perfected her education and 
embarked in practice. In her new profession she 
nearly quadrupled that which she would have re- 
oeived as a well-paid governess.” 


— — 


—_ 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


The following is Earl Granville’s reply to the 
circular of Prince Gortschakoff :— 


EARL GRANVILLE TO SIR R. BUCHANAN, 

Foreign Office, Nov. 10. 
Sir,—Baron Brunnow made to me yesterday the com- 
munication respecting the convention between the 
Emperor of Russia and the Sultan limiting their naval 
forces in the Black Sea, signed at Paris on the 30th 
March, 1856, to which you allude in your telegram of 
yesterday afternoon. 

In my despatch of yesterday I gave you an account of 
what passed between us, and I now propose to obnerve 
upon Prince Gortschakoff’s despatches of the 19th and 
20th ultimo, communicated to me by the Russian Am- 
bassador on that occasion. : 

Prince Gortschakoff declares, on the part of His 
Imperial Majesty, that the Treaty of 1856 has been in- 
fringed in various respects to the prejudice of Russia, 
and more especially in the case of the Principalities, 
aguinst the explicit protest of his representative, and 
that, in consequence of these infractions, Russia is 
entitled to renounce those stipulations of the treaty 
which directly touch her interests. 


It is then announced that she will no longer be bound | 
by the treaties which restrict her rights of sovereignty | 


in the Black Sea. 


occurred which, in the judgment of Russia, are at 


variance with certain stipulations of the treaty, and the | 

assumption is made that Russia, upon the strength of in spite of all their efforts, they are equally deter- 
„ is | mined to seek, above all, the solution in a general 

ions agreement of the great Powers of Europe. 


her own judgment as to the character of those facts 
entitled to release herself from certain other stipulat 
of that instrument. 

Tbis assumption is limited iu its practical application 
to some of the provisions of the treaty, but the assump- 


the assumption of a right to renounce the whole. 


desire of Ruasia to be released from the observation of 
the stipulations of the Treaty of 1856 respecting the 
Black Sea. 

For the question is, in whose hands lies the power of 
releasing one or more of the parties from all or any of 
these stipulations. 

It has always been held that that right belongs only 
to the Governments who have been parties to the original 
instrument. 

The despatches of Prince Gortschakoff appear to as- 
sume that any one of the Powers who have signed the 
engagement may allege that occurrences have taken 
place which, in its opinion, are at variance with the pro- 
visions of the treaty; and, although this view is not 
shared nor admitted by the co-signatory Powers, may 
found upon that allegation, not a request to those 
Governments for the consideration of the case, but an 
announcement to them that it has emancipated itself 
or holds itself emancipated, from any stipulations o 
the treaty which it thinks fit todisapprove. Yet it is 
quite evident that the effect of such doctrine, and of any 
proceeding which, with or without avowal, is founded 
upou it, is to bring the entire authority and efficacy of 
treaties under the discretionary — each one of 
the Powers who may have signed them; the result of 
which would be the entire destruction of treaties in 
their essence. For whereas their whole object is to 
bind Powers to one aaother, and for this purpose each 
one of the parties surrenders a portion of its free agency, 
by the doctrine and proceeding now in question, one of 
the parties in its separate and individual capacity brings 
back the entire — into its own control, and remains 
bound only to itself. 

Accordingly, Prince Gortschakoff has announced in 

these despatches the intention of Russia to continue to 
observe certain of the provisions of the treaty. However 
satisfactory this may be in itself, it is obviously an ex- 
pression of the free will of that Power which it might at 
eny time alter or withdraw; and in this it is thus open 
to the same objections as the other portions of the com- 
munication, because it implies the right of Russia to 
annul the treaty on the ground of allegations of which 
she constitutes herself the only judge. 
The question therefore arises, not whether any desire 
expressed by Russia ought to be carefully examined ina 
friendly spirit by the co-signatory Powers, but whether 
they are to accept from her the announcement that, by 
her own act, without any consent from them, she bas 
released herself from a solemn covenant. 

I need scarcely say that Her Majesty’s Government 
have received this communication with deep regret, 
because it opens a discussion which might unsettle the 
cordial understanding it has been their earnest endea- 
vour to maintain with the Russian Empire; and, for 
the above-mentioned reasons, it is impossible for Her 
Majesty's Government to give any sanction on their 
part, to the course announced by Priuce Gortschakoff. 

If, instead of such a declaration, the Russian Govern- 
ment had addressed Her Majesty’s Goveroment and the 
other Powers who are parties to the Treaty of 1856, and 
had proposed for consideration with them whether any- 

thing bas occurred which could be held to amount to an 
infraction of the treaty, or whether there is anything iu 
the terms which, from altered circumstances, presses 
with undue severity upon Russia, or which, in the 
course of events, had become unnecessary for the due 
protection of Turkey, Her Majesty’s Government would 
not have refused to examine the question in concert 
with the co-signatories to the treaty. Whatever might 
have been the result of such communications, a risk of 
future complications and a very dangerous precedent as 
to the validity of international obligations would have 
been avoided, am, &o., 
„ (Signed) GRANVILLE. 

P. S.— Lou will read and give a copy of this despatch 
to Prince Gortschakoff. 


The despatch from Prince Gortschakoff to Baron 
Brunnow of. the 20th ult., referred to in the second 
ph of Lord Granville’s despatch of the 10th 


tion of a right to renounce any ono of its terms involves | 


This statement is wholly independent of the reason- 
ableness or unreasonableness, ou its own merits, of the 


nst., has been published. It refers to the acknow- | 


ledgment by Earl Russell, in 1866, that any infringe- 
ment of the letter and spirit of the treaty must 
result in the revision of that engagement. Though 
the eventualities then contemplated have not been 
realised, Earl Granville will not dispute that this 
treaty has suffered serious modifications in one of 
its principal provisions. What most seriously 
touches Russia is not tho fictitious hostility towards 
herself which characterise these modifications. It is 
not the consequences which may result to a great 
country from the formation of a small quasi-inde- 
pendent state on her frontiers; it is, above all, the 
facility with which a solemn treaty, invested with a 
European sanction, may, ten years after its conclu- 
sion, be infringed in letter and spirit under the eyes 
of the Powers which ought to be its guardians. In 
the face of such a precedent, what value can Russia 
attach to the efficiency of this engagement, and to 
the pledge of security which she believed was con- 
tained in the principle of the neutralisation of the 
Black Sen? The equilibrium established in the East 
by the Treaty of 1856 is destroyed to the prejudice 
of Russia. The resolution taken by our august 
master has no object but to re-establish it. But 
what it concerns us to show is that this decision 
implies no change in the policy which His Majesty 
the Emperor pursues in the East. We have shown 
that it is not now from England or from Rassia that 
the dangers which may threaten the Ottoman 
Empire will arise; that the two Cabinets have an 


| equal desire to maintain its existence as long as por- 
We have here an allegation that certain facts have siblo by appeasing and reconciling the differences 


tween the Porte and the Christian subjects of the 
Sultan, and that in case a decisive crisis should occur 


The following will, to some extent, indicate the 


| tendevoy of opinion in the United States on the 


Eastern question. The New York Tribune says :— 
** Prince Gortechakoff’s talk of successive violations of 
the Treaty of Paris by other parties to it is simply 
an able statesman’s laborious and skilful assignment 


ok a pretext for an act to which these violations were 


evidently in no respect an incitement, and for which 
they cannot serve as justification. The most 
glaringly exceptional feature of Russia’s demonstra- 
tion is its abruptness. She does not even demand, 
she simply takes. Submission on the part of Bug- 
land would be a confession of weakness equivalent 
to the abdication of all fature inflaence and all 
moral weight in the politics of the continent. Yet 
England may well pause in view of the weakness of 
her prospective allies.” The New York Times says :— 
„War will lead at first toa decline in American 
securities and a loss to the Cotton States, but the 
export of grain and the carrying trade of the United 
States will be immédiately stimulated.” The New 
York World believes that the angry feeling excited 
by Gortschakoff’s circular will fame itself away in 
popular protest and diplomatic demonstrations. 
The New York Herald says: —“ Prince Gortschakoff 
claims the faithful fulfilment of the letter of the 
treaty, and throws open the doors for an immediate 
Congress of the signatory Powers. England must 
accede at once, or, having already incurred the dis- 
pleasure cf France, Prussia, and America, must 
occupy the position of a recusant who will give no 
redress, and thereby invites war.” 


Mr. J. S. Mill has expressed an opinion, which he 
believes to be shared by multitudes of his country- 
men, that for England to let herself be drawn into 
war by the declaration of Russia concerning the 
Treaty of 1856 would be “nothing less than 
monstrous.” He maintains that the honour of Eng- 
land is not concerned either in the protection of 
Turkey or the humiliation of Russia, aud before 
going to war for the maintenance of the treaty it be- 
hoves the nation to consider whether it would enter 
into itafresh at the present day. Mr. J. A. Froude, 
without defending Prince Gortschakoff’s note, the 
manner of which, he says, is so studiously offensive 
that it looks as if Russia had calculated the chances, 
and desired either publicly to humiliate us or to 
provoke a collision, nevertheless contends that great 
nations have no right to appeal to the ordeal of 
battle for a fault of manner, which is the extent of 
Russia's offence so. far. 

The Spectator gives currency to a rumour that 
immediately on the receipt of the Russian note, 
orders were issned to complete the armament of 
Malta and Gibraltar, to warn the Indian Government 
to increase the complement of sailors, and to hasten 


the supply of breechloaders to the Militia and Volun- 


teers. It adds that a portion of the Channel Fleet 
is to be sent to the Mediterranean, and that the 
number of ships in commission is to be largely 
increased. : 

Now that the exact wording of the Russian note 
has been published, the vast majority of the Berlin 
papers (so the Prussian correspondent of the Times 
informs us) agree in consideriug it a most objeotion- 
able, and, iadeed, unprecedented document. Not 
that they are astonished at Russia's moving for the 
repeal of a compact which all the Powers have all 
along tacitly permitted her to ignore, and which 
some have actually offered to uso their inflaence in 
formally abolishing. It is well known that, notwith- 
standing the prohibition, Russia has been suffered to 
coustruct the fortress of Kertch, on the Sea of Azof, 
and make it a more formidable place than Sebastopol 
ever was; it is equally notorious that the vessels of 
the Black Sea Navigation Company have been so 
constructed as to admit of being converted into men- 
of-war at the shortest possible notice; but if the 
Powers chose to wink at these proceedings in the 
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interests of peace, this, it is maintained in the Ber- 
lin press, does not entitle Russia to claim as a right 
what, from considerations of a higher nature, may 
have so long been ed as a favour. Again, it 
is quite true that at one time Count Beust offered to 
purchase Russia's assistance against Germany by 
contributing to do away with the objectionable 
treaties, and that he saw so little to conceal in this 
act that he caused his notes on the subject, dated 
Jan. 1, Jan. 22, and Feb. 3, 1867, to be publicly 
printed; nor is it less certain that General Fleury, 
on behalf of the Emperor Napoleon, approached the 
Russian Court with the like overtures in 1869 and 
1870. Yet, although Russia may have derived en- 
couragement from this, it does not legally enable her, 
by an arbitrary act, to declare the whole treaty null 
and void. The writer adds—“ Little desirous as 
people are of breaking with Russia at a moment when 
they have their hands full in France, they are yet 
pretty unanimous in wishing the St. Petersburg 
Cabinet to make amends for its provoking conduct, 
and acknowledge that a contract can be cancelled 
only with the common consent of all parties. From 
declarations made here, it is hoped that Rassia will 
herself perceive the expediency of obtaining the sanc- 
tion of the Powers to her one-sided proceedings, aud 
that if any propositions are made here with a view 
to this end, she will meet them in a conciliatory 

irit.“ 

Karl Blind advocates in the German press an ener- 
getio resistance to Russia in the interests of Euro- 
pean security. 


— 


THE PANIC CRY FOR MORE ARMAMENTS. 
An ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 
BY HENRY RICHARD, M. r. 

Fettow CountryMen,—It was not without good 
reason that Lord Derby, speaking three months ago, 

in reference to the outbreak of the miserable war now 
raging on the continent, gave us this admonition :— 
‘Tt does not follow, because some of our neighbours 
have chosen to run mad, that we are to run mad also, 
and talk as if we were about to act under the influ- 
ence of panic or passion.“ The nation itself certainly 
cannot be charged with acting under the influence of 
panic or passion. But certain parties amongst us, 
who take upon themselves to advise us in these 


matters, are doing their best to bring about this 
madness. 


It is the custom of the military class in this 
country to take advantage of any warlike event, or 
even any political commotion, in Europe, however 
little it may concern us, to get up a panic, and to 
clamour for more armaments. They are doing 80 
now. The papers are filled with articles and letters 
written or inspired by officers in the army, the 
militia, or the volunteers, containing the wildest 
schemes and suggestions on this subject. We must 
so increase our army as to be able to cope with the 

eat military powers of the continent. We must at 

feast double our artillery. We must introduce the 
conscription into the militia. We must change the 
volunteer into a compulsory service. We must 
fortify our ports and principal cities. We must 
oblige all our male population to become soldiers, as 
they do in Prussia, and so on, and on, in an almost 
infinite series of proposals, each one more extreme 
than the other. It is true, that these counsellors do 
not agree among themselves; on the contrary, there 
is a perfect Babel of conflicting voices among them ; 
but through them all there runs this one idea— 
Deliver the people of England, their persons, their 
purses, and their liberties into our hands, to be deolt 
with as we please, until the whole country is con- 
verted into a camp, and the one great business of life 
shall be, to learn to fight. 
And this is done, countrymen, at a time when, 
through the influence of this very military class, 
two of the greatest nations of Europe have been 
brought into the fearful condition in which we now 
see them. 

For what are the lessons which the present war 
distinctly teaches, if not these—that enormous mili- 
tary preparations, so far from preserving peace, as 
these people pretend, lead inevitably to war. ‘That 
to surrender their destinies into the hands of military 
counsellors is the greatest fully that nations can 
commit. That, so long as peoples are content to let 
themselves be used as tools by the soldier class, to 
work out the ambitious purposes of rulers, they are 
not better than slaves whose wealth, and blood, and 
bravery are held in pawn for other objects than their 
own well-being ? 

How did this war originate? Not in hostility be- 
tween the two great nations that have been hurled 
into the work of mutual ruin. Whatever jealousies 
existed between them were produced and fomented 
by the military class on both sides—their prepara- 
tions, their.boasts, their threats, their intrigues. No 
one will pretend to say that the people on either side 
wanted a war. The German people are not sus- 

cted or accused of having desired it. And nothing 
. certain than that the overwhelming majority 
of the French people were opposed to the war. ‘This 
is proved by what took place at the election of 1869, 
where every candidate sought the suffrages of the 
multitude by promising a large reduction of arma- 
ments—by the plebiscite of 1570, which was dis- 
tinctly a plebiscite of peace—by the reports, wholly 
unfavourable to the war, which the Government re- 
ceived from so many of the departments on the very 
eve of its breaking out, and by the strongly pacific tone 
of the free press throughout France, so long as they 
dared to speak out. How, then, did it come to 
pass? Here are two short extracts from the prese, 


which throw a flood of light on the inquiry. First 
as to France :—“ On the 12th of July was held that 
famous Council at the Tuileries, when, nearly all the 
other French Ministers having declared for peace, 
Marshal Lebeuf struck his jist on the table, and de- 
clared he would throw up his post if war were not 
declared. ‘Are you prepared,’ asks one of the 
Cabinet, ‘ to fight the strongest military power in 
Europe?’ „ Never so well prepared as now, and 
néver shall so well prepared again,’ was the reply ; and 
then the Emperor quietly observed that they must 
havo guarantees from Prussia. The die was cast.“ 
Second, as to Prussia, Speaking of the gross igno- 
rance of the state of things in Germany which the 
Emperor of the French had displayed, the writer, 
one of the correspondents of the Daily News, says: 
* His military envoy in Berlin must have reported, 
what was common talk in military circles there, that 
planning possible compaigns in France was the 
favourite recreation in military circles. It is a fact, 
and no secret was made of it, that when Prince 
Frederick Charles entertained a few soldier friends 
at dinner, one of the party would set himself to sug- 
gest some such plan of campaign, while tha others 
laid themselves out to criticise it.” Here is the real 
spring of the war—the sinister and selfish emulation 
of the military class in the two countries. 


And mark the time at which these military alarm- 
ists are trying to force the Government into the wild 
innovations they demand. There never was a time 
when there was 80 little just ground of alarm as 


respects the safety of this country, ds at the present 
moment. Whence is the danger to arise, against 
which we are to guard by a sudden and extrava- 
gant development of our war forces? The military 
power of France—the old bugbear usually employed 
as a pretext for emptying our pockets—has surely 
been. effectually crippled for one while at least. Or 
do these people really imagine that France, crushed 
by defeat, exhausted by the supernatural effort she 
is making to save her national existence, over- 
whelmed by debt, will be in a mood or in a condition 
to attempt an unprovoked attack on England. But 
then, we are told, there is Prussia, But, in the name 
of common sense, what havo we to apprehend from 
Prussia? What possible motive can the Germans 
have for invading or attacking England? And if 
they were ever so hostilely disposed towards this 
country, how can they get at usP They are not a 
maritime Power, and have no navy of the slightest 
importance, nor are they likely to have for many years 
to come. And if they had, what is to become of our 
own navy, upon which we have spent such un- 
counted millions for the last twenty years? It is 
very curious that those who loudly demand the 
most lavish expenditure on the navy treat that navy 
as of no account in the prospect of any emergency 
arising when its services would be needed, and 
speak of the landing of 100,000 enemies on our 
shores as a thing as easy as if we had no navy at all. 

Countrymen, don’t let these interested military 
alarmists frighten you out of your common sense. 
No extent of military preparation you can offer will 
satisfy them. Whatever you give them now they 
will in the course of three or four years hence declare 
to be worthless or insufficient, and clamour for more. 
This is always the-case with them. Eighteen years 
ago they asked for the militia, as the great con- 
stitutional reserve force, which alone was necessary 
to place us ina condition of safety. They had it, 
but the militia is now declared to be hardly of any 
value. They then asked for the volunteers, “ the 
great citizen army,’ under whose protection we 
might dwell in confidence. They had that also. 
But now the volunteers were declared to be a sham 
army.“ They asked for fortifications elong the 
coast, especially for the defence of our arsenals. 
This also was granted them at a cost of we know not 
how many millions. But now we are assured that 
those fortifications are of little or no avail. Within 
the last fifteen years we have spent more than 424 
millions sterling on our armaments, and yet at the 
close of last session of Parliament we were told by 
naval and military officers in the House of Commons 
that we had no defences to speak of. Now these 
statements are true or they are not. If they are 
true, what on earth is the use of squandering the 
national treasure so lavishly, when after all, we are 
told we are defenceless? If they are not true, then 
the testimony of these alarmists is not trustworthy, 
and their counsels ought not to be followed. 


And let our countrymen beware how they yield to 
the encroachments of these panic-mongers. They 
want to introduce the conscription amongst us. But 
those who are acquainted with the working of this 
system on the continent, know that it is a system of 
tyranny so oppressive, especially to the working 
classes, us to be all but intolerable. And the Prus- 
sian plan, which some recommend to the free people 
of this country, is nothing but a system of universal 
military despotism. In that country, as soon asa young 
man attains the age of eighteen, no matter what 
his rank, calling, or profession, no matter what en- 
gagements he may have entered into, no matter what 
his prospects are in life, he is seized by the law and 
compelled to enter into military service for seven 
years. Three he spends in the regular army, where 
his whole time must be give up to learning the trade 
of blood. ‘Then he goes into the militia or landwehr 
for four years, where he is subject to periodical mili- 
tary drill. ‘Then he passes into the landsturm for 
nine years longer, and he is liable to be called to serve, 
in case of war, up to fifty years of age. And when 
that call comes he must obey, wherever he resides. 
He may be settled in flourishing business, or in 
& prosperous profession in England or the United 
States; but the moment war breaks forth he 


must throw everything up and repair to his company, 
on pain of being subj to three years’ penal servi- 


— _ — 


* — — 
tude should he over return to his country ; and if he 
abstains from returning altogether, he becomes an 
outlaw and forfeits all tance of from 
his father or other relative. We venture to believe 
that this isa system of arbitrary rule to which the 

people of this country will never submit. 
Countrymen! the great curse of Europe at this 
moment is the predominance of tho * olase. 
ing in 


While the le in every coun 
the M 9 no gh y 


rest y commerce and industry 
and social intercourse getting every day into nearer 
and kinder relations to each other, these men are for 
ever planning, and preparing for, and provoking 
war sowing jealousies and suspicions, creating panics, 
and trying to hound on the nations to — — 
and slaughter. There can be no hope for peace 80 
long as these professional soldiers are allowed to 
direct the councils of States, and have unlimited 


power to handle and drill the le into f 
military servitude. pretties 


Postscript. 


Wednesday, November 23rd, 1870. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
(From the Daily News.) 
VIX XNA, Nov. 22. 
Tho leading journals of this city continue to write 
in a pacific spirit. The news that Russia has sent a 


conciliatory answer to England has produced a good 
impression here. 


Sr. Pererssura, Nov. 22. 

The municipal authorities of this city unani- 
mously, and with enthusiasm, adopted, yesterday, 
an address to the Emperor, thanking him for the 
steps taken by the Government with regard to the 
Treaty of 1856. 

(From the Daily Telegraph.) 
Vienna, Nov. 22, 8 p.m. 

From Constantinople I have the information that 
Turkey wishes to avoid a conflict with Russia, and 
desires that the signataries of the Paris Treaties 
should consider the demands preferred in Prince 
Gortschakoff's circular. 

The Presse supports the judgment of the Nord in 
affirming that Lord Granville’s reply to the oiroular 
only affects the principle involved, and does not 
threaten the continuance of peace. 


Aali Pasha is said to have proposed a modification 
of the treaties three months ago. 

In Vienna the opinion gains ground that the 
original suggestion of England—to open the Black 
Sea to the war ships of all nations—will ultimately 
prevail. 

(Reuter’s Telegram.) 
Sr. Pererssune, Nov. 22, 6.80 p.m. 

A congratulatory address has been presented to 
the Emperor by the Lithuanian ment of the 
Guards on the occasion of the celebration of its 
anniversary. His Majesty replied :—‘I hope there 
will not be war. Should, however, Providence will 
it, 1am confident that the Lithuanian regiment will 
give fresh proofs of its devotion.” 


THE WAR. 


(From the Daily News.) 
Tours, Nov. 22. 

Full details have now been received of the victory 
obtained by Ricciotti Garibaldi at Chatillon. 

It appears that Ricciotti Garibaldi’s force was 
composed of 400 men from various companies, and 
that they attacked Chatillon at six o’clock in the 
morning. The place was occupied by 750 Germans, 
who were expecting reinforcements, 1,400 strong, 
that very day. The Germans were repulsed, leaving 
120 killed, among whom were two colonels and one 
major, as well as 167 prisoners, ten of whom were 
officers; sixty-two horses and four ammunition . 
wagons were also captured. The losses on the 
French side were four killed and twelve wounded. 

Royat Heap-QuarRTEeRs, VERSAILLES, Nov. 21. 

The arrival of Mr. Odo Russell continues to cause 

much speculation in this place as to his probable 


mission. He was accompanied by a Prussian officer 
on the journey thro France from Sedan to 
Versailles, and has been received with the greatest 
courtesy at head-quarters. There has been no sign 

of a sortie from Paris during the fog, aud now the 
weather is clear again. 


| Amiens, Nov. 22. 
The Germans occupy Ham. Skirmishing has 
taken place near Montdidier. The Germans are 
reported to be advancing on Amiens. The city is 
calm, resolute, and ready. 


Berit, Nov. 22. 

Accounts from head-quarters show the disposi- 
tions to have been abandoned by which Prince 
Frederick Charles was to cross the Loire and 
march on Bourges, getting into the rear of the 
Loire army. All the German forces are now con- 
centrating on Paris. The investing army is to be 
covered against all disturbance in the active 
operations impending by a military semicircle, 
from Etampes, Chartres, and Dreux, to Evreux 
and Mantes, with Prince Frederick Charles's army 
holding the line in the south, Manteuffel in the 


north, and the Duke of Mecklenburg in the western 
centre. | 


MARK-LANE.—TILIS DAY. 
Trade at Mark-lane to-day was very quiet, an l values had 
a downward tendency, Theres was a limited supply of English 
wheat on sale, but the condition of the samples was Improved. 
The arrivals from abroad were good. There was little in - 
quiry for any descriptions, and sales could only be effected at 


a decline of 1%. to 2s. per quarter. 
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He LONDON SCHOOL BOAKD. 


TO THE RATEPAYERS OF 1 goa ia 

Fe.iow Crrizexs,—When the Elementary 8choo was 
passing 1 Committee I asked, in your name, that we 
might have but one Achool Board for don, and Parlia- 
ment acceded to our claims. I proposed that the charge for 
additional schools should be borne on a common fand, and 
that the districts where light and luxury abound should oon. 
tribute according to their wealth, and those where want and 
darkness prevail according to their poverty. This was also 


| by the Treaty of 1856, that she should place 


‘(ships of war in the Black Sea, and inviting 


Turkey to do the same, excited surprise and 
disquietude throughout Europe. The publica- 
tion of Prince Gortschakoff's despatch induced 
our Government to put the public in possession 
of Earl Granville’s reply. It is dated as far 
back as Nov. 10. His lordship calmly points 
out the very serious results of a repudiation of 


agreed to, because it was felt to be politic and jnst. I asked 
for 


„ix Edacation Guardians for Finsbury ; and the Comm 'ttee | 


of Council have accorded us that number, It is now for you 
to consider whom you will name. 

In this matter I am no party man; and this is perheps the 
reason why those who differ widely upon other snhjects hava 
honoured me with the expression of the'r wish that, h:ving 
helped to buiki this Jifeboat for the rescue of our children 
from the depths, I should be one of its crew, Butifso I pray 

ou give me, for comrades, men whose hearts are in the work 
The diversity of their early training signifies nothing, if they 
will but pull together steadily and with a will. 

New duties ought not to be undertaken lightly by a public 
man; but those of the School Board seem to me to lie along 
the path of others which I am acou:tomed to perform. A 
thorough knowledge of the condition of the people is alike 
indispensable with regard to dwellings and to schools. I have 
no faith in education that is not fittel to make the home 
healthier and happier, the child more dutiful, the youth more 
thoughtfal, and the man more temperate and reverent, 

al and wise. 

o this end the law affords every facility for Christian 
teaching, while it imposer disputed forms doctrines upon 
none. It is capable. of effecting incalculable good; but ite 
success or failure must depend upon the people, 

Lam, your faithfal servant, 
W. M. TORRENS. 
Linooln’s-inn, Nov. 1, 1870. | 


ONDON SCHOOL BOARD 
To the ELECTORS of the BOROUGH of MARY- 
LEBONE and the PAKISH ot ST. JOHN, HAMPSTEAD. 


Lapirs any GentLemen,—I beg reapect‘ally to solicit your 
Votes aad su t as a Candidate for the honour of represent- 

your District at the School Board for London. 

f elevted, I shall euter upon my duties with the sole desire 
of practivally forwarding one of the most beneficent works of 
moderna times, and of devoting to that work the best capabili- 
ties I Ie will be my endeavour loyaily and impertially 
con 8 to the letter and the spirit of the law to 
ald in administering the great measure of last Session. 

As that measure, however, in effect remits to localities the 
decision of certain principles, it b. cm necessary for Candi - 
dates to avow themselves on these points, I may say, thea, 
that I would have national education undenominational and 
compulsory, I care little about the advancement of this or 
that abstract ret of opinions, I wish simply to get the condi- 
tinns which will ensure to every cuild, at a small charge or at 
none, sound elementary instruction. I am quite in favour of 
the open Bible being read iu all schools, with the safeguards 
provided by the Act for the children of tho-e who may oon 
sotentiously object, In acknowledging the supreme claims of 
religion, whilst carefully avoiding any denominational bias, 
we ae giving a fair and harmonious interpretation to the 
intentions and provisions of the Act, 

Remunerative, in the best and most patriotic sense, as must 
be all expenditure incurred in supplying educational wants, it 
mut at the same time be remembered that the ratepayers of 
the Metropolis are already weighet down by a crushing load 
of taxation, The London School Board will have to combine 
the highest efficiency with an economy which, from the frst, 
must be of the most searching character. 

I think I may say that I enjoy the confidence and am 
acquainted with the views of the classes more immediately 
ooncerned in the due administration of the Ast We have 
laboured together in the past to obtain educational legislation ; 
Lam satiofied that we shall labour equally together in the 
future to secure the full fruits of that legislation, 

Asa resident in your district, I shall always he realy to 
watch over any | intereste which may be involved in the 
action of the on School Board. 

It is my sincere hope that all. sects and all parties will oor - 
—＋ unite to seize upon the grand opportunity now before 
us of reaching and removing that dense mass of ignorance, 
otherwise ev ht with peril to the social and jolitical life 
ef our common country. 


I have the honour to remaia, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Your faithful ser vat, 
JOSEPH GUEDALLA. 
14, Mineing-lane, E. O., Oct, 24, 1870. 
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SUMMARY. 


We have passed through a week of great 
anxiety, which, happily, if not altogether re- 
moved, is greatly diminished. The astounding 
circular of Prince Gortschakoff, announcing 


treaties, deplores the complications to which 
the Russian Note may give rise, but admits 
that the treaty may reasonably be considered 
by the signatory Powers with a view to revision. 
The protest of the British Government in the in- 
terests of public law and of solemn treaty engage- 
ments, appears to have created an unnecessary 
panic in our money market. It has been assumed 
that the imperious despatch from St. Petersburg 
could not have been sent without the sanction 
of Prussia—and one or two influential news- 
papers were so excited as to advocate the 
sending of a peremptory summons to Count 
Bismark to disavow complicity with Prince 
Gortschakoff as the alternative of a declara- 
tion of war, and that in case of an un- 
favourable reply an army of some 650,000 
men should be landed at Havre or Cher- 
bourg to co-operate with the French! Last 
week closed with a variety of alarming reports. 
We were told that a huge Russian army was 
concentrated about Odessa; that the Czar had 
purchased from the United States a fleet of iron- 
clads, which would soon force the passage of 
the Dardanelles ; that Austria was arming for a 
terrible conflict ; that the Sultan had called out 
his reserve force; and that the Russian people 
enthusiastically backed up the new policy of 
their Emperor. 

On Monday, however, there were indications 
of a change of feeling. A general rise of all 
securities took place on the Stock Exchange in 
the belief that peace would be preserved, and 
upon the recognition of the fact that many other 
Powers besides Great Britain were parties to 
the denounced treaty. The hopeful view thus 
indicated is, we have reason to believe, well 
grounded. Mr. Odo Russell has been sent to 
Vereailles to ascertain the intentions of King 
William and his Minister. He is still there, 
and has been received with much distinction, 
and has, no doubt, ere this telegraphed the 
result of his inquiries to Lord Granville. We 
think we can with confidence offer some ex- 
planations which will throw light upon this 
mysterious crieis. It is not true that Count 
Bismark was any party to the menacing despatch 
of Prince Gortschakoff. Probably since the 
outbreak of the war there has been an under- 
standing that, in consideration of Russian neu- 
trality, Prussia would support a revision of the 
Treaty of 1856. When Metz surrendered, it 
seemed as though the Franco-German war were 
virtually at an end. Is it not reasonable to 
suppose that, distrustful of the Prussian states- 
man’s promises, the Czar resolved to seize his 
opportunity, and, by means of a peremptory 
circular, commit both himself and the King 
of Prussia to a definite course. At all 
events, Prince Gortechakoff's despatch was 
a surprise and embarrassment at Versailles. 
We have no doubt it will turn out that Count 
Bismark has declined to endorse the principle 
laid down in the Russian Note, and has distinct! 
intimated that the Government of Berlin will 
oppose any reconsideration of the Paris Treaty 
until the present war is over. There is also 
reason to believe that, as the preliminary to ne- 
gotiations between the signatory Powers, Prince 
Gortschakoff’s N otewill bewithdrawn or explained 
away. That statesman has discovered that 
his minatory despatch was a blunder, and that it is 
repudiated by all the great Powers, Prussia in- 
eluded. Both from St. Petersburg and Vienna 
we have the telegraphic assurance that the reply 
to Earl Granville’s despatch will be of a con- 
ciliatory character, while we learn from Con- 
atantinople that the Porte is ready to co-operate 
in revising some of the provisions of the Treaty 
of Paris. 

Though there is probably no foundation 
for the report that peace negotiations have been 
resumed, many indications strengthen the state- 
ment of a Berlin paper that the end of the war 
is at hand.” The sole chance of a relief of Paris 
was a signal success of the Loire army, 
simultaneously with a sortie on a large scale by 
General Trochu. ‘Ten days ago considerable 
anxiety was felt by the besiegers of the French 
capital, and there was daily - expectation 


sided, and the Crown Prince felt perfectly 
secure against any sudden attack. Whether 
owing to the unfavourable weather, or the 
clever plans of Count Moltke, General Aurelles 
has been unable to carry out his proposed strategic 
policy. The approach to Paris is apparently en- 
tirely cut off by the German forces under Prince 


that Russia had resolved to be no longer bound 


| Charles, which appear to have abandoned all in- 


that this movement would be carried out. 
By the last accounts all had sub- 


tention of enveloping the Loire army, and to be 
forming another ring of steel around the doomed 
capital. That ring can only be broken by a 
French victory. General Aurelles commands 
an army estimated at 200,000, and is supported 
7 the force from Brittany under General 

ératry. But he is confronted by a German host, 
equally numerous and flushed with victory, 
composed of the forces under Prince Charles, 
General Von der Tann, and the Duke 
of Mecklenburg. If a great battle should 
be fought within the next few days, 
it could hardly be favourable to the 
French arms. So confident is the feeling at 
Versailles that Paris cannot be relieved, and 
that scarcity is doing its work, that the details 
of the arrangements fof occupying that capital 
are already perfected. The proposed sortie ap- 
pears to hare been abandoned, and if Paris is 
not relieved from without in the course of a fort- 
night, we may expect that General Trochu will 
capitulate. 

Count Bismark's policy is triumphant. The 
new Prussian Parliament is more favourable to 
his Government than the last. The electors of 
Berlin have refus:d to re-elect Herr Jacoby 
solely on account of his hostility to the an- 
nexation of Alsace and Lorraine. German unity 
is allbutcompleted. The Southern States, except 
Bavaria, have signed treaties for entering the 
Northern Confederation, and Bavaria is on the 
point of succumbing in consideration of certain 
concessions. It remains to be seen whether 
the accession of these States will liberalise the 
Confederation, or Prussia retain her bureau- 
cratic ascendancy. The cause of political 
liberty in Germany is not, we fear, likely to be 
favoured by the new arrangements. 

Prince Amadeus of Italy has been elected 
King of Spain by the Cortes by a majority so 
large that further opposition to him is likely to 
cease. Public opinion in Spain seems to approve 
of General Prim’s choice. — From China, we again 
learn that all apprehension of an outbreak of 
hostilities has quite subsided, and that no troops 
will be needed to protect the resident Europeans. 


EASTERN EMBARRASSMENTS. 


As most people are painfully aware, there 
occur sometimes seasons of bodily indisposition 
when, owing perhaps to the weakness they 
bring on, all the evil tendencies of one’s consti- 
tution break out simultaneously with a virulence 
greater than they have been wont to exhibit. 
So it is in international affairs. War begets 
war. Successful 2 to physical force, 
more especially if the result of them has been 
unexpected, usually lead on to a resort to the 
same arbitrament, in other cases of difference 
between nation and nation. The Franco- 
German war, whatever may be its direct effects 
upon the belligerents, is operating indirectly to 
the reopening of old wounds in neutral States 
—and the military spirit which had been fanned 
into fierceness by what is occurring on the soil 
of France, seems to be searching every unsound 
place in the relationship of each country to its 
neighbours, and reproducing feelings which it 
was hoped had been long laid to rest. We are 
bound to bear in mind this tendency, common 
to all the great Euro Powers, in judging of 
the recent diplomatic movement of Russia. 
The Government of the Czar has taken advan- 
tage of the dislocation of foreign affairs brought 
about by the war between France and Germany 
to throw off certain disabilities 82 upon 
Russia by the Treaty of Paris, 1856—and it 
cannot be denied that she has initiated her 
attempt to recover some portion of what she 
then lost, in a tone which the other signatory 
Powers have reason to complain of. 


What Russia demands is that the neutralisa- 
tion of the Black Sea should now cease to be 
enforced—or, perhaps we shall be describing 
the original position more accurately by saying 
that what Russia declares is, that she will no 
longer be bound by the engagement imposed . 
upon her by superior force at the close of the 
Crimean war. The object at which she aims 
may be legitimate and natural—the mode in 
which she has set about the accomplishment of 
it is assuredly open to protest. There can be 
no sort of doubt that, to debar Russia from 
making such use of the waters which wash her 
own shores as is customary in the inetance of 
every maritime Power of Europe, is an excep- 
tional humiliation inflicted upon her which she 
is entitled to shake off as soon as she can, com- 
patibly with her own honour. In fact, it is a 
penalty which she has been sentenced to pay on 
account of the lawlessness of her former 
ambition. The Emperor Nicholas, in 1853, like 
the Emperor Napoleon in 1870, miajudged his 
own strength, and committed an act of war in 
defiance of the remonstrances of neighbouri 
potentates. His violence did not prosper. He 
exhausted his immense military resources to no 
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but his own discomfiture—and, in the 
issue, his country was subjected to those con- 
sequences of defeat to which all aggressive war- 
fare, when successfully resisted, must count 
upon being exposed. The port and arsenal of 
Sebastopol was rased to the ground, and the 
Euxine, which washes nearly the whole of the 
southern coasts of Russia, was shut against the 
war-ships of all nations. 

That a proud empire like that of Russia 
should writhe under this imposed penalty is not 
—s She might be, and perhaps is, better 
without the right of which she was deprived by 
the Allies in 1856—bat she is naturally galled 
by the yoke of conquest. No one can affect 
astonishment at her anxiety to throw it off as 
soon as may be. A treaty engagement, however, 
is a joint instrument—and one cannot foresee 
what might become of international pacts, if 
none of the parties to them is bound to observe 
their conditions longer than it may chance to be 
convenient. Pedantry, in such a matter, is un- 
questionably to be deprecated. Treaties may 
become obsolete as well as laws. Neverthe- 
less, some importance attaches to the manner in 
which a country seeks to get rid of any obliga- 
tion it has consented to take upon itself. The 
time may come when documentary agree- 
ments between people and people will be re- 

arded as superfluous, and when it will be 
ooked upon by States which have any repute 
for civilisation, as a disgrace to be bound over 
to keep the peace. But that time, unhappily, 
has not yet arrived. Neither individuals, nor 
Governments, can look for public sanction in 
repudiating, at their own convenience, the 
bonds to which they may have set their seal. 
At any rate, the first step to be taken for the 
release of the good-faith which they have pledged, 
obviously is to appeal to those to whom they 
have pledged themselves for a revision of their 
mutual engagements. 

The reply of Earl Granville to Prince Gort- 
schakoff's circular note is iogically unanswer- 
able. It convicts the Russian Government of 
endangering, by its impatience in seeking its 
ends—which may or may not be justifiable—the 
foundation of all reverence for public law in 
Europe. Prince Gortschakoff is evidently not 
insensible to the rebuke, and, as far as it may 
be done without a forfeiture of dignity, has 
withdrawn the menace of which his first 
despatch was an expression. Whether all * 
prehensions on the part of this country may be 
dismissed, is a question upon which we are 
unable to pronounce a competent opinion. We 
have great confidence in the good sense of the 

ublic—we have alsoconfidence in Her Majesty’s 

inisters. In spite of some ugly appearances, 
the affair has not yet assumed an aspect which 
— in our judgment, at least— precludes a friendly 
solution of the difficulty. It is as well, how- 
ever, that we should not shut our eyes to the 
overwhelming importance to this country of the 
issue now pending. War with Russia means— 
what ?. The temporary obstruction of British 
commerce, and destruction of the British 
mercantile navy, by swarms of American 
cruisers bearing letters of marque, which, 
like the Alabama, will traverse the ocean 
in the name of Russia, to take, co 
demn, sink, or burn. In all probability, 


therefore, it means war with the United States | b 


possibly an invasion of Ireland. Certainly, 
it means the stinted application of our resources 
to the conquest of disease, the enlightenment of 
ignorance, the relief of poverty, the diminution 


of crime. It means a at deal of evil and 
misery which we can foresee—and an incal- 


culable sum of both which we cannot foresee. 
It means financial and economical perturbations, 
and political demoralisation. These are the re- 
sults which, under present circumstances, are 
implied by war with Russia. 

Of course, even these calamities would have 
to be faced in case of any aggression upon our 
soil, or assault upon our nation al independence 
or its correlative rights. Butis the maintenance 
of the Treaty of 1856 a game worth the candle P 
Are we fully convinced that the obligation de- 
volves upon England to enforce the faith of treaties 
upon defaulting Powers, at such a tremendous 
cost to the interests of her own population? We 
will not ask, What is the neutralisation of 
the Black Sea to her? Nor will we insinuate 
that bad faith on the part of the Russian Go- 
vernment, would be no grievance to the people 
of the United Kingdom. But, after all, it 
behoves us not to suffer ourselves, with all our 
responsibilities, to be provoked into a romantic 
chivalry which might imperil not merely our 
national influence, but our political and social 
well-being, for 5 and peradventure, for 
ages to come. e must not let the Services, 
nor the journalism which they can command, 
eng us on to a contest in the main object of 
which England has little or no real concern. It 
will be a most calamitous mistake for us to 
claim, in the present day, pedagogic authority 


con- 


over all Europe, that we may punish bad man- 
ners as well as morals, by what State soever 
they may be displayed. 


NEXT WEEK’S ELECTIONS. 


Tux elections for the London School Board, 
which will take place next Tuesday, will be of 
gredt nteveatiand ianpertance, bots fremalpelitical 
and social point of view. Every person in the ten 
metropolitan boroughs who is rated to the poor 
will have a right to vote, whether or not his rates 
are paid; so that for this purpose the arte-book 
will be the register. It is to be noted also that 
two new ig age are for the first time to be 
tested. In this election, the expenses of the 
candidates for the School Board will be defrayed, 
not by themselves, but by the local autho- 
rities, and the ballot will have a fair 
trial. If the experiment of throwing the 
legal expenses of School Board candidates 
on the rates is found to work well, Professor 
Fawcett will have a very strong argument for 
claiming the same arrangement in respect to 
Parliamentary elections. Should next Tues- 
day's election be carried out with per- 


fect order and success, it will be impossible 
to refuse the practice of secret voting in tho con- 
duct of Parliamentary contests. Further, the 
vote then taken will give constitutional expres- 
sion to the wishes, for a common object, of an 
aggregate constituency larger than has ever 
before been appealed to. Far more accurately 
than the Metropolitan Board of Works the 
London School Board will represent the three 
millions of inhabitants of this great capital. 

The number of candidates who will go to the 
poll next week is uncertain. At present there 
are nearly 150 aspirants for forty-nine seats— 
being on the average three for each. It is 
probable, however, that before this evening, 
when the lists must be finally arranged, many— 
we should hope a large number—will be with- 
drawn. If not, the result is likely, so far as an 
opinion can be formed, to be unsatisfactory. It is 
now perceived that the cumulative vote will throw 
everything into confusion, and may turn what 
would otherwise have been a fair reflection of 
the views of the metropolitan ratepayers into a 
conflict in which ingenious tactics will gain the 
day. No one has any right to require that 
Roman Catholics should be unrepresented at the 
new Board, if their interests as education:sts are 
at all affected. But at the eleventh hour they 
have put forward a candidate in seven out of 
the ten electoral divisions. Their chances of 
success are materially increased by the practice 
introduced in most of the boroughs of adopting 
a list comprising Churchmen and Dissenters, by 
which policy electors will be under the necessity 
of distributing their votes. If the Catholics 
should be unduly represented at the new 
Board, it will be due, not to the fair verdict of 
the ratepayers, but.to their use of the cumula- 
tive vote under éxceptionably favourable cir- 
cumstances...” 3 

It is quite possible to understand that a com- 
posite’ list might be submitted to the electors 
in provincial boroughs with the view of averting 
an expensive contest. But in none of the great 
metropolitan divisions has there, from the first, 
een a chance of any such arrangement being 
tolerated. It is now discovered, in cases where 
there is a united “ ticket,” that the good candi- 
dates suffer by being associated with the in- 
different and the bad, and that the plan, 
though it has the aspect of promoting concord 
and conciliation, Aime to the choice of an in- 
effective, and perhaps a discordant, Board. We 
could point to metropolitan boroughs in which 
confusion and uncertainty have thus been in- 
troduced, and where strongly-pronounced * De- 
nominationalists, who have been put up simply 
because of their ecclesiastical views, will stand 
a chance which would not otherwise have been 
the case. In some divisions there is probably 

reventing the return of objec- 


cumulativg vote on the part of ratepayers who 
desire to see the best and most liberal men 
elected. It is remarkable that two distinguished 
clergymen, the Revs. Stopford Brooke and E. 
A. Abbot, have withdrawn from the Marylebone 
School Board Association, on account of ils ex- 
clusion of such candidates as Miss Garrett, and 
of its acceptance of a list of strong sectarian 
complexion. | 

e have already described in general terms 
what will be the functions of the new School 
Board. It is evident that the supplying of edu- 
cational deficiencies in the several districts, the 
erection of new echools, the choice of managers 
and schoolmasters, and the perfecting of 
satisfactory teaching arrangements, will need 
a Board composed of persons of great ex- 
perience and singleness of purpose, liberal 
Views, freedom from sectarian ‘ prejudices, 


business aptitude and leisure. Upon candidates 


little hope 
tionable candidates, except by the use of the N 


who possess these qualifications, votes should. 
be concentrated. It is obviously far better that 
one or two such competent men should be re- 
turned for each division than that a mixed list 
should be successful. We hope the electors of 
London will ignore all“ lists.“ If only a dosen of 
the most able and competent candidates are re- 
turned, theirinfluence at the Board will bestrong, 
if not paramount. The disadvantage of the ticket 
system is also seen in the fact that, if success- 
ful, it would exclude both ladies and working 
men. All the women and artisans who are 
seeking seats at the London Board come for- 
ward on an independent footing. One or two 
at least of each order will probably be elected, 
thanks to the good sense and independence of 
the large mass of ratepayers who refuses to 
accept a cut and dried list. . 

Ono of the greatest advantages of the forth - 
coming elections will be to deepen the interest 
in education among the great body of rate- 
payera, and thus to facilitate the work of the 
new Board. Whether or not the majority of 
those qualified to vote will exercise their pri- 
vilege remains to be seen. It will be no slight 
benefit if the stolid apathy of the electoral 
body in the metropolis can, in this instance, be 
overcome. Upon the course they take will in 
A measure depend the moral influence which 
the Board will be able to wield. When pa- 
rents are won over to see the importance of 
elementary education, children will reap the 
advantage. Their active co-operation, as exhi- 
bited in the choice of the most compotent can- 
didates, irrespective of cliques and compromises, 
will diminish the responsibilities of their repre- 
sentatives at the Kducation Board, and may 
facilitate the solution of the most difficult pro- 
blem with which they will have to grapple 
the direction and extent of the application of 


compulsion in respect to the new rate supported 
schools. : 


“SHOOTING NIAGARA” AGAIN. 


Mr. Cartyte has written one of his charac- 
teristic letters, exhibiting all the strength, and 
not a little of the weakness, of his other writ- 
ings. With much of what he says it is impos- 
sible to disagree. IIis historical retrospect of 
the aggressions which France has perpetrated 
on Germany—although it is hard to visit the 
sins of the fathera on the children—is not over. 
coloured, Louis XI., Francis I., Louis XIV., 
and the Great Napoleon, vied with each other 
in the sordid cruelty of their attempts to 
weaken the power of Germany for the benefit 
of France. Alsace snd Lorraine are gems 
stolen from the German crown. Strasbourg 
was taken by the basest treachery, and it can 
hardly be alleged that Metz came into French 
hands in a less felonious manner. All this is 
true, and it is equally true that the French of 
the present generation are thoroughly infected 
with the vain-glorious ideas and the hateful 
jealousies of their ancestors. The-primary 
object of the existing war was to break up the 
unity of Germany, and it is — to 
doubt that if the French had succeeded in 
crushing the armies which have proved vie- 
torious, and in dictating peace at Berlin, the 
would have imposed terms even more humi- 
liating than those which the Germans threaten 
to exact from their beaten, although not yet 
vanquished, enemy. 


r. Carly le's letter recalls to us {wo lines in 
* Childe Harold” :— 
9 drums, guns, bastions, batteries, bayonets, 
ullets,— 
Hard words which stick in the soft Muses’ gullets. 


He uses “ hard words” with a vengeance; and 
although we can excuse his invectives for the 
sake of the rugged strength of his language and 
the sledge-hammer blows which he deals, we 
should be sorry to see his example followed in 
other quarters — especially as our own histor 
as a nation contains some passages quite as dar 
as those which disfigure the annals of France. 
o good can possibly be done by using the 
epithets which abound in his letter. Nations 
are not cured of their evil propensities by 
philippies which wound at once their pride and 
their self-respect; and an Englishman who en- 
joys a Kuropean reputation ought to remember 
that counsel, however wise, is likely to excite 
only anger and resentment, unless it be ex- 

ressed in terms of siudied moderation. If Mr. 

arlyle were again to read his former memorable 
lucubration, Shooting Niagara,” he might 
perhaps be disposed to question the infallibility 
of his own judgment, and the wisdom of placing 
England before the world in the ungracious 
position of a general scold. 

We may entirely agree with Mr. Carlyle’s 
noble estimate of the German character and 
mission without adopting his low opinion of the 
French people. The very desperation with 


which they are now fighting for the integrity 
of their soil is in itself a proof that there are 
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elements in their national character which are 
not unworthy of our sympathy and even of our 
admiration. At tho same time we must bear in 
mind the political maxim which Mr. Carlyle 
himself has laid down in one of his works. A 

artyf he says, that knows not when it is 
besten may become one of the fatallest of things 
to itself and to all.“ This is, we suspect, the 

osition in which the French have been placed 
y the inexorable logic of events, and by their 
own fatuity. They. do not yet see—although 
others can see well enough—that their fortunes 
have descended toa point at which, although 
transient gleams of success are possible, recovery 
is practically hopeless. But there is a wide 
— between saying this and egging on 
the conqueror to make demands which might 
justify war d outrance — a war which would 
＋ sword and the torch to those provinces 
of France which have hitherto escaped military 
devastation. It is not the duty or the right of 
any me erage to argue that Germany should 
annex Alsace or Lorraine, or to put forward the 
immoral plea that countries may lawfully be 
compelled to accept a change of masters without 
the consent of their populations. Itis true that 
Mr. Carlyle does not expressly formulate this 
doctrine ; but it is nevertheless an inevitable 
deduction from his argument. He says that 
many generations ago Alsace and Lorraine were 
stolen from Germany, and that therefore it is 
right for Germany to seize the present oppor- 
tunity to take them back again. In Mr. 
Carlyle’s eyes, the people of these provinces 
have clearly forfeited all claim to a voice in 
their own destiny. On this principle, popular 
liberty is a chimera, and the strong arm right- 
fully disposes of the independence of States, 
Too much of Mr. Carlyle’s philosophy is based 
on reverence for mere physical power, or rather 


_ on intellect applied to material force. 


We hope that the Germans will not listen to 
Mr. Carlyle’s insidious counsel. It is not Count 
Bismark's duty to keep Alsace and Lorraine in 
his grasp because they were once German pro- 
vinces, or because, having gained the upper 
hand, he is able to impose hard terms on the 
French nation. The only right which.he can 
justly claim in the sight of God or man, is to 
demand such guarantees from France as will 
be calculated to save Germany from any future 
attempt to invade her soil. There is good 
reason to believe that he will prove more mode- 
rate than many of those who, not feeling his 
responsibility, yet presume to force upon him 
their rash and uncalled-for advice. The water- 
shed of the Vosges constitutes a natural ram- 
part between France and Germany. The selec- 
tion of such a frontier would exclude from Ger- 
man territory all French towns and all French- 
— populations. It would restore to 

erraany her own, as respects both territory 
and people, at least so far as is just and prac- 
ticable ; and if the Germans must have material 

tees, the arrangement is one which would 
infinitely more reasonable than the sweeping 
confiscation advocated by writers of the Car- 
45 school. Doubtless it would be better 
if the conquerors were to give to the 
world a sublime example of disinterestedness ; 
but the Germans, if no better, are certainly no 
worse, than Englishmen or Americans, and it is 
for us to expect their Government to act 
upon principles which our own has never recog- 
nised. The kingdom of Oude did not volun- 
tarily submit to British rule. The French 
Canadians did not become British subjects from 
love of England. Gibraltar does not remain a 
British possession because Spain has forgotten 
the story of her humiliation. The time will 
doubtless come when civilised nations will pur- 
sue a more unselfish policy; but we fear that 
Mr. Carlyle will not live to see that time, and 
we are certain that he will not hasten its 
advent. 


BELGRAVIAN MANSIONS FOR LABOURING 
PEOPLE. 


Tne cold and stately region known as Belgravia 
is not precisely the kind of place in which we should 
expect to find the humble dwelling of the labouring 
man. There is nothing in the appearance 
of the thoroughfares debouching from the 
aristocratic squares, lined with the halls of rank 
and fashion, to buggest the idea that the “ herd 
prophane” had their abiding place within a 
stone's throw; that a distance of a few yards only 
separated the home of the millionaire from that of 
the hardworking labourer. Yet we have butto stroll 
through the mews which form the narrow back- 
streets of not a few of the proudest Belgravian 
thoroughfares, to find ourselves in the midst of a 
teeming industrial population, of whose existence 
we should never have dreamt, had we not received 
this practical illustration. It is a curious and sug- 
gestiye spectacle. We wonder how many of the 


| mob of countesses, marchionesses, and honourable 
ladies who crowd the committee lists of benevolent 
associations, or get up fancy bazaars for charitable 
objects, know anything of the strange, busy world 
commanded by the back windows of these man- 
sions? How many of our fair Belgravian maidens 
have ever ventured within the fragrant precincts of 
a West-end mews. They know a good deal respect- 
ing the condition of our street Arabs, they can 
tell us something about the distressed labourers of 
Whitechapel, the French and German wounded, or 
the savage African tribes that emulate the amenities 
of civilisation by ferociously making war on each 
other, but it is more than doubtful whether they 
know much of the men, women, and children that 
swarm in the shadow of the Belgravian palaces. 
Yet the population is a large one, and possesses 
some curious features. It is a horsey popula- 
tion, it talks of horses, thinks of horses, and seems 
to care for nothing but horses. This is but natural, 
considering the men are employed principally as 
coachmen, ostlers, and stable-helpers. Many of 
them reside in little rooms above the stables in 
which the horses are kept; the others finding 
shelter where they can in little streets—half mews, 
half lodging-houses. 


As might be expected, the healthiness of a popu- 
lation residing under such conditions is most diffi- 
cult to preserve; nothing but:extreme cleanliness 
can ward off the danger of pestilence. The dung- 
heaps adjoining each stable, the roughly-paved 
courtyards, at times reeking with liquid filth, and 
the close, dense atmosphere, must at times prove 
severely trying to even the soundest constitutions. 
But where else can these people live? If we enter 
the broad fringe of industrial dwellings which en- 
circles a portion of Belgravia, we shall find lodging 
accommodation to be both dear and scarce. The 
butlers, footmen, and other servants, who form such 
conspicuous features of a Belgravian establishment, 
are not all single men. Some have wives and 
families, and these; haturally enough, prefer to re- 
side near the place where the head of the household 
is employed. But the difficulty of procuring suit - 
able dwellings was always great, and often one not 
to be surmounted. Had the Belgravians once 
seriously directed their attention to this subject, 
perhaps something might have been done long be- 
fo:e this to meet the wants of a large and not unde- 
serving class of our industrial population. However, 
better late than never. A step in the right direc- 
tion has just been made. The Improved In- 
dustrial Dwellings Company, whose useful and 
commodious structures in Shoreditch and Bethnal 
Green have more than once been described 
by us, have extended the area of their operations 
from the east to the west, and have erected sub- 
stantial and handsome-looking blocks of buildings 
in Ebury-street, on the Marquis of Westminster's 
estate, and situated near Belgrave and Eaton- 
squares. In this, the company were encouraged by 
the liberality of the marquis, who granted them 
suitable sites in two streets leading out of Ebury- 
street. Excepting in this one feature, the whole of 
the details connected with the erection of the dwell- 
ings have been based on strictly commercial prin- 
ciples; the element of charity being systematically 


discarded, as militating against the permanent 


| success of the dwellings: as a self-supporting insti- 


tution. This, which to not a few, seems so cold and 
calculating, is really the most practical and useful 
form of benevolence. ° 


The new buildings are somewhat varied, so far as 
external appearance is concerned, from those erected 
by the association in other parts of London. This 
was an indispensable condition, in consequence of 
the generally superior character of the neighbour- 
hood, and the strongly expressed wish of the Marquis 
of Westminster that the new structures should 
pos#ess attractive-looking exteriors. This latter de- 
sideratum was achieved by the introduction of large, 
handsomely-designed shops, with suitable accom- 
modation for shopkeepers, on the ground floor; the 
upper stories being divided into small tenements, 
and the roofs facing the street being provided with 
high gables. The Coleshill Buildings consist of five 
distinct blocks. Each block is six stories in height, 
and possesses common staircases, fireproof, leading 
from the street to the summit. The general plan 
of a block is not easy of description without the aid 
of a diagram, but it may be roughly described 
as a parallelogram, having a frontage of fifty-six feet 
by a depth of forty-four feet, divided into four sec- 
tions by a party wall in the centre, and a passage in 
the middle of each wing. The two centre sections 
are set back about three feet from the front line, for 
the purpose of giving space for a balcony of that 
width on each of the upper floors. Each section 
comprises one suite of rooms, to which access is ob- 


tained from the passages leading direct from the 
balcony. The balconies are reached by a fire-proof 
staircase, which is continued to, and gives access to, 
the roof. Entering one of the buildings, we find the 
end sections occupied by the larger and dearer class 
of tenements, consisting of three rooms and a 
kitchen. These may seem rather small to those ac- 
customed to live in comfortable roomy houses, yet 
the amount of accommodation and convenience fur- 
nished is largely in excess of what could be obtained 
in even the cheapest neighbourhood for the same 
money. The living-room in each tenement is pro- 
vided with a range, containing oven and boiler. Lead- 
ing out of the living-room is the kitchen, or scullery, 
fitted up in the most complete manner, with all 
essentials, including dust-shoot, washing-copper, 
closet, cistern, sink, fireplace, coal-cupboard, &c. 
The parlour, looking on to the street, is a spacious 
room, having two windows. The fireplace is formed 
a little distance from the centre of the wall, so that, 
when required, a bed may be placed in the space 
thus gained. On the other side of the fireplace is a 
cupboard and sideboard. The bedroom proper is 
rather smaller, but fitted up in a similar manner. 
All three rooms are prettily painted and papered, 
and possess a really snug and attractive appearance. 
The smaller tenements each contain living-room, 
bedroom, and scullery, these being fitted up in 
precisely the same manner as the larger tenements, 
the windows of the living-room looking on to the. 
balconies. The ventilation of the buildings is 
secured by the ceiling of each room being provided 
with a ventilator communicating directly with 
spacious air-shafts running through the centre of 
each block. The air of the various rooms is thus 
constantly rarified, and a system of natural ventila- 
tion is produced, Besides this, by setting open the 
windows a current of external air can be at once 
passed through every room. The lower panes of the 
windows are filled in with ornamental ground glass, 
so that no window blinds are necessary. The win- 
dows are constructed so that the two lower panes 
are not made to open, and the danger of children 
falling out, as well as the disadvantages of the ordi- 
nary window sashes, are avoided. All the rooms 
are 8ft. in. in height. Drainage is effected by 
means of stone ware-pipes passing from the top of 
the building, down the corners of the wash-houses, 
into a large syphon trap, with an upcast venti- 
lating pipe, and thence direct to the common-sewer. 
The dust-shaft carries the dust to covered 
receptacles at the base of the building—and 
each shoot is provided with an iron cover, so as to 
prevent the return of dust and effluvia—also con- 
tinued to the top of the building, and act as 
ventilators to the dust-bins. An interesting feature 
of the new buildings is the provision made for the 
constant supply of water to each tenement. It is a 
feature with which all interested in the improve- 
ment of the dwellings of the poor should render 
themselves familiar. It appears that among the 
acts of the last Session was one compelling the 
metropolitan water companies to provide water by 
meter to all who demand it. The company from 
whose mains the new dwellings are supplied, have 
erected capacious tanks on the top of each block. 
From these tanks pipes convey the water 
into the various kitchens, where the flow is 
regulated by springs of ingenious construction, 
which, when the tap is turned on, allow a moderate 
supply of water to be drawn, and then stop of their 
own accord. To procure a fresh supply the tap 
must be turned off, and then on again. This effec- 
tually secures against the negligent waste of water, 
and nothing but downright malice can cause it to 
run to waste. The effect of this will be that each 
family in all the tenements w-ll have a constant 
supply of water in his home every day in the week. 
Nor does the benefit stop with the inmates of the 
buildings. The company have erected a water-stand 
in their courtyard free to all the neighbourhood, in 
which persons may come and draw a pailful of water, 
while, by an ingenious contrivance of internal 
valves, even if any one should carelessly leave 
the tap turned, yet the valve would shut after 
a short time, and the water would cease to run. 
When the system becomes better known, it will be 
largely introduced to working-class dwellings, not 
only in the metropolis but also in the provinces. 
So far as it has been tried at present it seems per- 


fect. The total number of men, women, and 
children expected to be provided for is between 600 
and 700. The Ebury buildings containing forty 
three-roomed and twenty-five two-roomed tenements, 
and four shops, and the Coleshill buildings contain- 
ing fifty three-roomed and sixty two-roomed tene- 
ments and ten shops, in all, 175 dwellings and four- 
teen shops. So far the experiment has proved de- 
cidedly successful, and this fact, we trust, will lead 
to its being repeated in other portions of the metro- 


) polis. 
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POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


The camera has become an important agent in the 
work of popular education. Although still in its 
infancy, the art of photography has acquired a repu- 
tation and influence, compared with which that of 


the painter and engraver appears almost tame and 
commonplace. By its instrumentality we are enabled 
to render ourselves. familiar with the appearance of 
places and people as they really exist, and not as 
they are supposed to be. A single glance at a series 
of photographic views of Palestine will sometimes 
render us better acquainted with its characteristic 
features than if we were to study a dozen volumes of 
travel in that strange mysterious region. And so 
with other countries. There is scarcely a civilised 
country on the face of the earth which has not been 
laid under contribution by the photographic artist, 
who seems to have become ubiquitous. A visit to 
any extensive photographic establishment, such as 
those of the London Stereoscopic Company in Cheap- 
side and Regent-street, is sufficient to prove the un- 
tiring industry and indomitable verance of the 
discifile of the camera. The burning deserts of 
Egypt, the ruined cities of Arabia, the sunny shores 
of the Mediterrannan, the classic ruins of Greece and 
Italy, the romantic banks of the Rhine, the 
castellated hille of Germany, the b'ooming vineyards 
of France, the olive groves of Spain, the pine forests 
of Canada, the booed prairies of America, the Aztec 
temples of Mexico, the diamond fields of South 
Africa, the bush scenery of Australia, are all brought 
before our eyes, without the need of our leaving the 
drawing-room table. In a single hour we can see 
more of the world than did Captain Ccok during the 
‘whole of his voyages. At the present moment 
artists are busy photographing the more important 
battle-fields on which the military fortunes of France 
have become miserably wrecked. One of the saddest 
and most 3 of these pictures is that represent- 
ing the ruined village of Bazeilles. It forms a stern 
and eloquent remonstrance against the cruelty and 
wickedness of war, and, when published, will do more 
than the descriptions of newspaper correspondents 
to bring home to the hearts of Englishmen the really 
frightful and merciless character of the conflict from 
which we are severed by only a few miles of ocean. 
Never was war so accurately illustrated before. We 
see every locality as it actually exists at the present 
moment. Even the lzading actors in the horrible 
tragedy fail to escape the observation of the camera. 
The photographer is not abashed by the presence of 
monarehs or generals. Here, in an album, we have 
the now familiar features of King William, the Crown 
Princo, Bismark, Von Moltke, the ex-Emperor 
Napoleon, the ex- Empress Eugenie, Marshal 
Besaine, and many another personage whose name 
has become indelibly associated with the fearful 
struggle which has terminated in the unexpected 
collapse of the French military power. But there 
are other and even more 
are the members of the English Royal Family. Here 
also are Mr. Gladstone and his — but how un- 
like mange ye tures in * — and — —— come 
a troop of literary men, beginning with the ragged: 
featured, — Chelsea philosopher ; and in- 
cluding the cynical novelist “ born in a library,” the 
eccentric-minded, but true-hearted author of “ Unto 
this Last,“ and not a few writers whose names. have 
become familiar as household words. The arts and 
sciences are well ted, nor is commerce 
neglected, while as for religion, both Nonconformity 
and the Establishment have little to complain of on 
the score of undue partiality. If the bishops and 
rubicund-viseged deans muster in strong force, the 
Spurgeons, Newman Halle, Binneys, and other Non- 
conformist laminaries are no less numerous. A very 
characteristic portrait is that of the Rev. Thomas 
Binney. How lifelike are the broad, massive fore- 
head, thoughtful features, and the honest smiling 
look so characteristic of his true nobleness of heart! 
Not less interesting is the portrait of the Rev. 
Robert Moffat the missionary, and father-in-law of 
Livingstone. Patient determination seems expressed 
in every line of the earnest worker's features. It is 
a really popular portrait, as it deserves to be. When 
Charles Knight first started the Penny Magazine, 
he laid much stress on the utility of good illustrations 
as a means of education, but his words apply with 
tenfold increased force to the uctions of the 
camera. It is education in its brightest and most 


attractive form. No person 22 at a good 
otograph without learning something. Even the 
literate poor have learned to regard with contempt 
the hideous water-colour “ portraits of which their 
ancestors were so proud. But what will be the end 
of it all? Shall we ever have a photographic news- 
paper, one in which the illustrations shall be veritable 
otographs? Who knows Why should not our 
school-books be illustrated in this manner? Why 
should not photographic views and portraits be in- 
troduced more largely into our schoolrooms? But 
we might go on for a long time asking such questions 
without meeting @ satisfactory response, 80 we leave 
them to be put by others, and content ourselves with 
another look over the contents of our well-stocked 
album. 


The inscription on the Moabite Stone is the 
subject of an article in the last namber of the 
North British Review, which is understood to be 
written by one of the most learned and judicious 
scholars of the ‘present day. The interpretation of 
the inscription as given by him is in remarkable and 


minute accordance with the inspired relations of the 
Bible. 


popular portraite. Here H 


Court, Official, and Personal Hews. 


The Queen is expected to leave Balmoral this 
me and to reach Windsor to-morrow morning. 
er Majesty has now nine grandsons and eight 
granddaughters, together seventeen grandchildren, 
of whom the Crown Princess of Prussia gives five 
(one died in 1866), the Princess of Wales 
five, the Princess Alice five, and the Princess 
Helena two. And the Queen has still five unmar- 
ried children ! | 

The Prince ef Wales arrived on Monday at 
Merton Hall, near Thetford, on a visit to Lord 
Walsingham. 

The Mayor of Cork has invited all mayors in Ire- 
land to join him in waiting on the Lord Lieutenant 
and seeking the release of the political prisoners. 

Mr. Philbrick has been appointed Recorder of 
Colchester, in the room of Mr. Bushby, who has 
been appointed to the Worship-street Police-court. 

Although in delicate health, Mr. Herbert Spencer 
is still actively engaged on an important work. 

Mr. Gladstone, in acknowledging the receipt of 
the resolution adopted at a recent meeting at 
Bradford in favour of the Permissive Bill, says that 
a measure to deal with the licensing system is 
„receiving the attentive consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government.” 

Ministers will not next session bring in a bill 
dealing with the Government of London. There is, 
however, to be a measure for improving the London 
water supply. It is intended to make it compul- 
sory on the several companies to afford a constant 
supply, to improve the quality of the water at a 
cheaper rate, and to provide a more summary 
method of recovering penalties against them. 

The dignity of knighthood is about to be con- 
ferred on Mr. Llewellyn Turner, who has finally 
resigned the office of Mayor of Carnarvon, which 
he has held for eleven years in succession. 


THE EDUCATION ACT. 


CANDIDATES FOR THE LONDON 8CHOOL ARD. 


Tue City or Lonpon.—Mr. Secondary Potter, the 
deputy returning officer, has announced that the fol- 
lowing gentlemen have been duly nominated as candi- 
dates for seats in connection with the City of London 
(four members]: - Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., the Rev. 
Prebendary Mackenzie, M. A., rector of All Hallows, 
Lombard-street; Mr. H. E. Knight, Mr. Alderman 
Cotton, Mr. J. B. Austin, Mr. Edwin Ohadwick, C. B., 
Mr. John Chubb, the Rev. Prebendary Rogers, M. A., 
rector of Bishopsgate ; Mr. G. W. Hastings, and Mr. 
W. 8. Gover. 

WESTMINSTER.—Mr. Rogers, the deputy returning 
officer, has issued the following offi.ial liat of candidates 
(five members) :—Mr. W. H. Smith, M. P., Sie Charles 
Trevelyan; the Rev. Dr. Alfred Barry, principal of 
King’s College; Viscount Sandon, M.P., the Rev. D. J. 
Rigg, priacipal of the Wesleyan Training College, 
Westminster; Mr. George Potter, Lord Edmond Fitz. 
mavrice, M.P., the Rev. J. H. Barber, M.A., head 
master of Pimlico Grammar School; Mr. George Ship- 
ton, Lord Howard of Glossop, Mr. G. W. Martin, aud 
Mr. C. E. Madie. 

MARYLEBONE. — Mr. W. E. Greenwell, the deput 
returning officer, has issued the following fist of candi- 
dates (seven members):— The Rev. Prebendary 
Thorold, M.A., vicar of St. Pancras; Alderman Sir 
A 1 Hedley Waterlow; Miss Elizabeth Girret, 

D.; De. James Edmunds; the Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Angus, President of Regent’s Park Coll e; Dr. George 
Wyld; Mr. M. A. Garvey (barrister), Mr. G. Verey, 
Mr. W. T. Whelpton, Mr. F. S. Powell, Professor 
Huxley, M. D., Mr. J. Marshall, Mr. Arthur Mille, Mr. 
James Watson, Mr. W. Beare, Mr. T. G. Brewer, Mr. 
W. R. Cremer, Mr. W. H. Dixon, Mr. J. T. Holt Daun, 
Mr. J. Guedalla, Mr. Thomson Hankey, Professor 
— us, LL. D., Mr. E. J. Hutchins, Professor Marks, 
and Mr. F. J. Stanford. 

Finsspury.—Mr. Layton, the deputy returning officer, 
has issued the following official list (six inembers) :— 
Mr. W. T. Torrens, M. P.; Sir F. Lycett; Mr. F. 
Tomkins; Mr. W. Rivington; the Rev. J. Rodgers, 
M.A., vicar of 8t. Thomas’s, Charterhouse; Mr. Hugh 
Owen, Mr. T. C. Clark, Mr. F. J. Hartley, Mr. C. H. 
Hopwood, Mr. J. R. 
E. Mirams (barrisrer), Mr. E. J. Tabrum, Mr. B 
Lueraft, Mr. John Sands, and Mr. C. H. Lovell. 

GreENWIcH.—Mr. Bristow, deputy returning officer, 
has issued the following list (four members) :—The 
Rev. Dr. J. Cole Miller, vicar of Greenwich; the Rev. 
B. Waugh (Dissenting minister), Mr. W. G. Lemon, 
the Rev. G. M. Glenie (Roman Catholic), Miss Emily 
Davies, Mr. lohn M' Oregor, M. A., Mr. F. Johnson, 
Mr. G for, Mr. W. W. Stanger, Mr. W. B. 
Burnett, Mr. G. White, and Mr. T. D. Floyd. 

CHELSEA.—Mr. Lahee, the “ges returning officer, 
has issued the fullowing list of candidates (fonr mem- 
bers):—The Rev. Canon Cromwell, priucipal of St. 
Mark’s Training College; Lord Lawrence, Mr. W. 
Barber, Dr. J. H. Gladstoue, Mr. E. S. Dule (barrister), 
Mr. J. L. Lobley, Mr. J. Osborne, Mr. T. G. Snell, 
Mr. W. A. Davy, Mr. R. Freeman, Mr. W. Harry, Mr. 
G. N. Kiell, and Mrs. Grey. 

Tower Hamvets.—Mr. Harrison, the deputy return - 
ing Officer, lu» issued the following list of candidates 
(five members) :—Dr. Thomas Bowkett, Mr. E. II. 
Currie, Mr. H. Clements, Mr. H. D. Jeffries, Mr. A. 
Langdale (Roman Cutholic), Mr. F. Young, Mr. T. 
Scrutton, Mr. J. M. Matthias, Mr. W. Pearce, Mr. E. 
N. Buxton, and Mr. R. Baxter. : 

Soutnwark.—Mr. D. Birt, the deputy returning 
officer, has issued the following list of candidates (four 
members):—The Rev. J. Mee, M. A., vicar of St. Jude’s, 
and formerly Dean of Grabamstown, Mr. E. „ 
Mr. W. Rendle, Mr. B. Togle Mr. C. Herring, Mr. 
r. 
b 


Turner, Rev. J. Sinclair W. Stafford, Mr. F. J. 
Clements, Mr. Crescens inson, Mr. A. Lafone, Mr. 
J. Wallace, Mr. A. Side, and Mr. W. E. Baxter. 
LaMBeTH.—Mr. Roffey, the deputy returning officer, 
has issued the following list of candidates (five mem- 


— — 
vicar of St. Andrew's, Mr. C. Few, Mr. Rdward 
Gudgeon, Mr. R. Applegarth, Mr. G. M. Marphy, Mr. 
W. R. Selway, Mr. J. E. Tresidder, Mr. C. White, Mr. 
John Gibbons, Mr. J. Stiff, Mr. S. Shaen, Me. M. D. 
Kavanagh, Mr. B. Haonen, Mr. A. M' Arthur, and Mr. 
T. Mottershead. 

Hacxney.—Mr. R. Ellis, the deputy retarning officer, 
has issued the following list of candidates (five members) : 
—Mr. W. Addieoott, Sie T. Fowell Buxton, Mr. J. 
Crossman, Mr. W. Greon, the Rev. Septimus Hansard 
Mr. J. Hales, the Rev. John Oakley, the Rev. J. A 
Picton, Mr. C Reed, M. P., Mr. T. B. Smithies, Mr. A. 
Sonnenschein, the Rev, E. F. Coke, Mt. J. H. Clements, 


the Rev. W. Lockhart, Mr. G. F. Pardon, Mr. J. Runts, 
and Mr. C. R. Wood 


There are eight Roman Catholic candidates for 
seals at the new London School Board—Lord 
Howard Glossop in Westminster, Mr. Arthur . 
dale in the Tower Hamlets, Mr. E. J. Hutchins 

Marylebone, Mr. M. D. Kavanagh in Lambeth, Mr. 
E. S. Dale in Cholsea, Mr. James Wallace in South- 
wark, the Rev. J. M. Glenie in Greenwich, and the 
Rev. W. Lockhart in Hackney. As it is expeoted 
that the Roman Catholic ye gs will „plump 
for their candidate, who will thus receive many 
votes from each supporter, it is considered likely that 


some Roman Catholics will obtain seats at the 
Board. ) 


Marylebone contest, and has thrown the weight of 
his personal influence into the scale of Mr. Joseph 
Guedalla’s candidature, This example of unselfish 
notion, designed to eonaure the return of a truly 
eligible representative to “a deliberative assembly, 
as Mr. Jorrold saya, “intended by l'arliament to be 
n gathering of wise, known, liberal-minded, and 
sympathetic men, who have long been familiar with 
the children of the poor, their wanta, and—which is 
more essontial—the ead lives and dismal ee 
of their unfortunate parents,” is one which might be 
advantageously followed. 


The old of “ Infidel” has been raised against 
some few of the candidates for election to the School 
Board. Miss Garrett answered her clerical calum · 
nistors in a very sufficient manner the other day. 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon, who also aspires to a seat at 
the board, asa representative of Marylebone, has met 
with equal vigour and promptitude the same charge 
of being“ a freethinker or materialist,” in the sense 
of rejecting the Divine authority of the Scriptures, 
and denying submission to any higher court of 


human reason und the laws of society. Mr. Dixon 
says :— ö 

I was ever a member of the Church of England; have 
been much connected with ber Sunda chen am 
deeply attached to her as the outgrowth of our 


orrison, Mr. Josiah Loaver, Mr. 


greatest 
national efforts. But I am no bigot ; and I claim for all 
men in the sphere of conscience a wider and more eq 
liberty than I claim for them iu the sphere of politics. 
My travels and writings in the Holy Land ara guffl- 
ciently knotyn to answer any challenge; and it is nota 
secret that I was one of the founders, and have always 
been one of the working committee, of the Palestine Dx. 
ploration Fund. I believe there are few men living who 
Christian teaching of so much importance as I 
do. Christianity (says Blackstone) is a part of the 
ommon Law of Eogland; and how are we to train 
good citizens if wo ignore this fundamentul basis of all 
our law P 
Among the meetings held on Friday night in con- 
nection with the Metropolitan School Board elections 
was one at Greenwich, in support of the candidature 
of Miss Emily Davies. Mr. Mill, in a letter which 
was read, wrote: —“ [ consider the election of ladies 
to seats on the School Board essential to the satia- 
factory working of the Education Act. Without it 
the education of girls will certainly be neglected ; 
yet, if the education of either is to be neglected, the 
neglect of that of boys would havo less serious con- 
sequencos in the future; thie is so plain that I think 


differences in religions opinion, give way to this one; 
especially as the short-sighted egotism of men has 
caused them to thrust themselves forward in such 
numbers as candidates in most places, as to make the 
candidature of ladies almost hopeless.” Mr. T. 
Hughes, M. P., addressed the meeting, and said it 
would be a perfect farce to elect a board to carry out 
the Elementary Education Act unless they could 
succeed in putting some women upon it. In Phila- 
delphia there were no less than 1,500 persons engaged 
in education, of whom only filly were of the 
male sex. As an evidence that Mies Davies 
was pee unlifled for a seat on the board, Mr. 
Hughes stated that she was principally instrumental 
in opening the Oxford and Cambridge local exami- 
nation to girls, and in the establishment of the col- 
lege for girls ut Hitchin. Dr. Elizabeth Garrett, in 
a short speech, added her testimony to Miss Emily 
Davies’s peculiar qualifications for u seat on the 
board. Miss Davies spuke briefly, and said she 
should be in favour of using the compulsory powers 
of the Act, but so as to cause tho smallest possible 
amount of interference with the habits of the 122 
As to religious education, Miss Davies said 

had a great deal to do with practical schoolmistresses, 
and they told her that they found it possible to 2 
the religious education which was wanted without 
hurting the feelings of anybody. A resolution in 
support of Mr. Davics’s candidature was carried 
unavimously. 

At St. James's Hall, a meeting, stated to have 
been almost entirely composed of the upper and 
middle classes, was held, under tho ency of 
Dr. Brewer, M. P., to hear a statement of the o 
of Mr. George Potter, one of the candidates of the 
Westminster district, and a resolution in his favour 


was unanimously adopted. 


Mr. W. Blanchard Jerrold has retired from the 


appeal, fur the guidance of life and conduct, than 


we are bound to make all other considerations, oven — 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


NovEMBER 23, 1870, 


— — — 


— 
i held in Sion College, repre- 
Ph eet cates Be yers’ Association and the 
Sion Committee, for the purpose of receiving 
the rt frum the delegates who had conferred with 
Sir John Lubbock’s Committee. Mr. Cummins, the 
President of Sion College, was in the chair. After 
some discussion it was agreed that the joint meeting, 
representing the Sion College Committee and the 
London Ratepayers’ Association, were unable to 
adopt the report recently issued by Sir John Lub- 
bock’s committee. A resolution was unanimously 
passed that no further combined action should be 
taken. 

A meeting of the ratepayers was held in the Myd- 
delton Hall, Islington, on Tuesday cvening, to hear 
the Rev. Dr. Raleigh deliver a Iecture regarding the 
citizens’ duty in the election of representatives to the 
London School Board; Alderman Lusk, M.P., pre- 
sided. The rev. gentleman declared himself a hearty 
supporter of Mr. Chatfeild Clarke, but declared his 
— to accept any other if presented on proper 

blic grounds, and especially expressed a hope that 
Mr. Torrens, to whom London is indebted for her 
School Board, would be returned by those whom he 
already so worthily represents in Parliament. 


At a mecting of Congregational ministers of the 
South of London, held at Camberwell-green Chapel 
(Rev. J. Pillans), it was resolved that the ministers 

nt would promote the election of Mr. W. R. 
lway, and as a second candidate that of Mr. James 
tiff. 

There is a very satisfactory prospect of Mr. Alex- 
ander M‘Arthur's election for Lambeth. His com- 
mittees are very numerous and influential, and he 
has held meetings in all parts of the district. Last 
night he addressed a large audience in the Lambeth 
Baths. The joint candidature of Sir T. Tilson and 
Mr. Few appears to have divided the Church party, 
the latter being obnoxious to the Evangelicals. Mr. 
T. Hughes is acting as chairman of Mr. Applegarth’s 
committee. 

Under the new Education Act the Metropolis has 
been divided into ten partse—Marylebone, Finsbury, 
Lambeth, Tower Hamlets, Hackney, Westminster, 
Southwark, City, Chelsea, and Greenwich. The 
first election of the School Boards is fixed for the 
20th inst., and is to be held every third year. An 
elector is entitled to the same number of votes as 


there are members to be elected, and may give them 


all to one candidate. The School Board for London 
may pay the chairman of such board such salary as 
they may from time to time, with the sanction of the 
the Educational Department, fix. The expenses of a 
School Board are to be paid out of a fund called 
The School Fund,“ and all money, whether from 
fees by scholars, Parliament, and otherwise, is to be 
carried tothe fund. Any sum required to meet any 
deficiency in the School Fund, whether for satisfying 
past or future liabilities, shall be paid by the rating 
authority out of the local rate.” 
THE PROVINCES. 


In the large towns the atlempts to carry a selected 
list of candidates without a contest have mostly 
failed. Thirteen had been agreed to at Bolton, 
but at the last moment sixteen more were nominated. 
The Liberal party and the League adhered to the 
list agreed upon by the preliminary town’s meetings 
and the public meeting. At Bradford also the list 
of fifteen carefully selected has failed, and forty-six 
candidates have been nominated. Strenuous efforts 
aro still being made to avert a contest. The can- 
didates include two ladies, two clergymen (one of 
them Bishop Ryan), one Dissenting minister, two 
Roman Oatholic priests, and several working men. 
Of the sixty-seven persons nominated for the Man- 
chester School Board twenty-three have been with- 
drawn, 80 that there remain forty-four to compete 
for the fifteen seats In Liverpool there was a host 
of candidates, and it was not till close upon four 
o’clock on Saturday 4 which no withdrawals 
could be made) that all but fifteen were induced to 
withdraw. There are now, thereforo, only as many 
candidates as seats on the Board, and the denomina- 
tional proportion will be seven Churchmen, four Pro- 
testant Nonconformists, and four Roman Catholics. 
At Stockport there are twenty-eight nominations, 
and a contest is inevitable. At Nottingham the 
candidates include one representative of the Bir- 
mingham League, one of the Manchester Union, 
three Churchmen, one Congregationalist, one Bap- 
tist, one Methodist, one Roman Catholic, one Uni- 
tarian, one of the Town Council, and two working 
men. A severe contest is expected. At Coventry 
the Liberals have nominated seven candidates 
pledged to the principle of undenominational in- 
struction. There are eleven seats. Political parties 
being nearly equally divided in Coventry, it is 

that the contest will be very close. The 
number of candidates nominated for the fifteen seats 
on the School Board for Salford is fifty-six, including 
one lady. Wednesday is the last day for the with- 
drawal of nominations, and the election will take 
place on the 30th instant. At Bridgwater seven 
members are to be elected on the 29th. Three Church- 
men, three Nonconformists, and one neutral were at 
first put forward. But the working men claimed 
representation, and the end has been that ten have 
been nominated. At Sheffield there are at present 
ninety candidates for fifteen seats. There seems at 
— every probability of a severe contest. The 
esleyans have nominated three eandidates; and it 
is understood that the members of the Church of 
England have nominated five. Almost at every 
ward meeting resolutions have been passed in favour 
of the Board carrying out the compulsory clauses of 
the Act. 

The working men of Leicester have determined 
upon a bold move. Ata — of the trades 
delegates, held on Monday night, it was resolved 


that there should be a fair proportion of working 


men on the School Board of the town; and that they 
should be paid for their services by a subscription | 


among the trades. A committee was formed to give 
effect to the resolution. 

On Friday the Nonconformists of Birmingham, to 
the number of 5.000, met in the Town Hall, to pro- 
test against the election to the School Board of any 
candidate not pledged to oppose sectarian Bible read- 
ing in rate-aided schools. The Baptists, Inde- 
pendents, Wesleyans, Society of Friends, and other 
denominations, were represented. The Rev. H. W. 
Holland (Wesleyan) moved, and the Rev. R. W. 
Dale (Independent), seconded, the following resolu- 
tion :—‘‘ That this meeting, believing that it is con- 
trary to the spirit of the Christian faith and to the 
principles of religious freedom to provide for the 
propagation of religious truth by forced contributions 
levied on the whole community, protests against ap- 
plying a rate professedly levied for the purposes of 
education, to the maintenance of a system of sectarian 
religious teaching.“ The meeting agreed to support 
the fifteen candidates nominated by the Liberal 
Association, and to divide their votes equally among 
them. Another great demonstration by the Liberals 
was announced for Wednesday. The contest is be- 
coming very warm between Church and Diseenters. 
A meeting of Nonconformists was held in Man- 
chester on Friday, for the purpose of deciding upon 
the course to be pursued in selecting and supporting 
candidates in the approaching election of a School 
Board for the city. It was resolved that the duty of 
alltrue Nonconformists was to support exclusively 
those candidates who were the known representatives 
of Liberal and unsectarian principles in popular edu- 
cation, secured by a compulsory measure. The 
names of eleven gentlemen among the candidates 
nominated for the board were recommended for the 
support of the Nonconformist body. 

The ministers and superintendents of the Non- 
conformist Sunday-schools of Bromsgrove have 
applied to the Education Department for an 
order for the election of a School Board. Their 
memorial shows that at present, out of the 750 
children attending the National School, 250 are 
children of Nonconformist parents. It proceeds: 
—“ Beliezing. then, as we do, that the present 
accommod ion provided by the managers of the 
Bromsgrove National School is more than sufficient 
for children of Church of England parents, and 
having good grounds for believing that Noncon- 
formist parents would much prefer for their children 
a School Board school in which no religious formu: 
laries will be used; and knowing that the Broms- 
grove British school is only continued ur.til such 
time as it can be made over to the School Board, 
we pray that the grant applied for, or about to be 
applied for, may be withheld, and that steps may 
be taken for the formation of a School Board for this 
district.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

At a recent meeting in York to raise money for 
Church schools, Canon Trevor expressed his opinion 
that the clause of the new Act forbidding catechisms 
and formularies in schools was a revival of the penal 
persecutions. (Laughter, and “ Hear, hear.”) The 
Act put the Church of England and the Church of 
Rome under special disabilities, those being mainly 
the bodies which adopted catechisms and formularies 
in their schools. : 

Mr. Disraeli was one of the speakers at an educa- 
tional meeting at Aylesbury on Thursday. The 
right hon. gentleman spoke at some length upon 
the changes in the Education Bill in its passage 
through Parliament, and pointed out many respecte 
in which those changes were not, in his opinion, im- 
provements. He looked forward to a time, however, | 
when elementary education in England will be of a 
richer and more varied character than is practicable 
under the new Act, and that will render religious 
instruction even more indispensable thannow. We 
live (said the right hon. gentleman) in times when 
the best security of the State is in the intelligence of 
the people. 

In publishing his opinion on the pending contest 
in Lambeth, Mr. Spurgeon takes occasion to say that 
he is sorry to see on the list the names of clergymen 
and Dissenting ministers :— 

If their places of worship are full, they will have 

abundance of employment for their time in attending to 
their congregations; and, if they are empty, they will 
do well to use their strength in filling them. When we 
have so many able men ready for the office, it seems a 
pity to call away preachers of the Gospel from their 
spiritual engagements. 
This is met by a rejoinder from the Wev. G. M. 
Murphy, formerly Surrey Chapel missionary, now a 
minister, and himself a candidate. Remarking on 
the above passage, he saya :— 

This is smart, but if Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle is full 

he finds time to edit a magazine, to attend bazaars, 
orphanages, colleges, &c., to lecture on candles, gorillas, 
stones, &c., and no one has ever accused him of too 
much attention (pastorally) to his congregation. Last 
week I had the happiness, at my church and at the 
Lambeth Baths, of addressing almost as many people 
as Mr. Spurgeon in the same time, i. e., some 9,000, and 
none of these were taken from anybody else’s congrega- 
tion, whereas if Mr. Spurgeon were to return to their 
respective sanctuaries the people belonging to them 
who attend his Newiogton Temple he would have as 
small an audience as some of the men he affects so 
mightily to despise. 
And in further vindication of his candidature, Mr. 
Murphy says:—' Perhaps even Mr. Spurgeon may 
one day learn that there’s something more noble in 
the world than making men Baptists, and that is, to 
make them men.“ 

The Watchman says, in a leading article, The 


Church of England, indeed, is pressing forward its 


building cases now, but then the reason is that the 
cases of the Church of England are nearly all build- 
ing cases. As a rule, the Church day-school is built 
as a day-school, and utilised as a Sonday-school. It 
is otherwise with Nonconformists. They build 
Sunday- schools, as such, and by no means always 
utilise these as day- schools. Many hundreds of such 
might be so utilised immediateſy; many will be 
during the next twelve months. The prospect of 
being able to get no more building grants after this 
year's end has stimulated the Church of England to 
a spasm of amazing liberality and exertion. Ten 
years’ work has been packed into six months. Pro- 
bably a million and a-half of money will be expended, 
as the consequence, during the next eighteen months, 
on the cases which are now passing through the 
department, and the last of which will be settled on 
the 3lst of December. At a rough calculation, from 
1,500 to 2,000 schools will be built, say 1,700. A 
hundred fresh Methodist schools will be opened after 
Christmas next, perhaps more. As many more new 
schools, we have little doubt, will be opened twelve 
months leter. We should not be greatly surprised 
if, before the crisis is fully over, 250 schools have 
been: added to Methodism. Few of these will be in 
new buildings; happily, the buildings are for the 
most part already in existence. It must be re- 
membered that Methodist schools are usually much 
wy than the average, and that each school, if it 
4 74 * built, would cost on an average from 1, 2004. 
0 1, * 


The Earl of Shaftesbury writes to the Times: 
„Many of your readers believe, I fear, that the new 
Act for the education of the people will immediately 
supersede the necessity of ragged-schools. A with- 
drawal or diminution of the subscriptions to them 
may, in consequence, be apprehended. May I be 
allowed to make, through your columns, an earnest 
appeal to our present supporters, and entreat them 
to continue, for a twelvemonth at least, the bounty 
they have hitherto bestowed? Even upon the sup- 
position—and it is a very doubtful one—that a new 
und effective system can be devised to catch and de- 
tain these wild and wandering tribes, a long interval 
must elapse between the actual state of things and 
the institution of universal discipline. During that 
interval, were the rae broken up, some 
30,000 children would be thrown back to their 
former state of wretchedness, ignorance, and neglect. 
Society, depend upon it, would, in a t variety 
of ways, feel the mischievous and painful results of 
so vast a destitution. Perhaps it may be said that 
we represent no more than half of the masses who 
require education and protection, for both must go 
together. But the half is in itself a large figure, 
and it will acquire a greater importance when the 
public remember that our work among these children 
has not been limited to the simplest operations of 
humane sentiment, to partial and momentary relief ; 
these forlorn outcasts have, in many instances, been 


turned to good account. The colonies know and 


confess the value of the wultitudes we have sent out 

in emigration. The Shoeblack Brigades in the 

streots of London are daily witnesses to successful 
effort. ‘Thousands brought out of the depths of filth 
and misery have been placed in domestic and other. 
service and to the satisfaction of their employers, 

while not « few hold respectable stations in the 
metropolis, and are themselves teachers in the very 
schools where they first heard a word of kindness 

and acquired the rudiments of knowledge. Of the 
teachers in these schools, some 3,000 men and women 

of every degree and of every calling, it is not pos- 

sible for me to speak with adequate affection and 

respect. The experience of nearly thirty years 

justifies such an expression. And should they be 
suddenly and rudely dismissed from their holy self- 
denying labours, no legislative enactment nor official 

decree would ever again collect them together.“ 


Mr. Helps, the well-known author of “ Friends in 
Council,’ has calcalated that the men wounded in 
the war would fill two lines of narrow beds placed 
side by side, and stretching from London to Dover, 
a distance of seventy miles. 

InpustTRIAL DweLiines.—Another of the solid, 
well-built and plain, though not unsightly, blocks of 
habitations which the Improved Iudusti ial Dwellings 
Company are raising in all parts of the town, but 
especially in those neighbourhoods where increasing 
value of land is driving out the poor, was opened on 
Friday by the Duke of Cambridge. The new range 
of buildings, consisting actually of five blocks rather 
than one, is in Ebury-street, and a branch thorough- 
fare named Qaeen-street. The design is the same as 
that with which, since its introduction by Sir Sydney 
Waterlow, seven or eight yeare ago, the London 
public has become familiar. The number of dwell- 
ings erected on this plan by the same company, 
within the period just mentioned, is about a thousand, 
the sum expended being 185,000/., and the return of 
five per cent. being steadily maintained. Aoother 
distinguishing character of the new buildings, and 
one which the Earl cf Shaftesbury commended in 
eloquent terms, in the course of his speech to the 
company assembled at luncheon, is the continual water- 
supply. This ivestimable boon is accompanied by 
ingenious mechanism, devised and furnished by 
Messrs. Tylor and Son, which regulates the flow, 
and effectually prevents waste. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge, having been received by Sir Sydney 
Waterlow, Lord Shaftesbury, the Lord Mayor, and 
the Sheriffs, inspected the buildings, and declared 
them open. Among the company were Dr. Brewer, 
M.P., Mr. Hepworth Dixon, Mr. Under-Sheriff 
Crossley, and many ladies as well as gentleman 


‘interested in the welfare of the industrial classes. 
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THE WAR. 


THE CONDITION OF PARIS. 


An Englishman who left Paris on the 8th, and 
arrived at Brussels on the 17th, addresses a letter to 
the Indépendance Belge on the state of Paris. He 
says that life there is still more than endurable. 
Each inhabitant receives fifty grammes of meat a 
day; beef at one franc twenty cents and horseflesh 
at one franc a pound. Beef and mutton will last 
till.the end of the month; there will still remain 
45,000 horses and immense quantities of salt meat 
stored at the New Opera, so that there will be 
enough meat for at least three months. Bread is 
secured till the end of April, and wine and spirits 
for two years. The writer was member of a divin 
club of eight. The dinner was usually — 
of soup, meat, vegetables, cheese, wine, coffee, and 
his bill for tho last week had amounted to only 
fourteen frances fifty cents. In the municipal kitchens 
‘a litre of soup with vegetables can be had for thirty- 
five cents. The poor receive food gratis. Each 
National Guard receives one franc fifty cents daily. 
Those who do not stand in need of pay hand it back 
to the Government. They have been completely 
equipped to the number of 400,000. The guardians 
of public security named by the Government have 
disappeared, and police duty is now done by the 
National Guard. ‘The greatest privation is the want 
-of news from outside Paris. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Daily News says 
that a balloon which was W age by the Germans 
contained a letter from M. Jules Favre to M. 
Gambetta, announcing that the stock of fresh meat 
in Paris would last until Tuesday, the 15th inst., 
and that there would then be a fortnight’s supply of 
salt meat which had been kept in reserve. The 
meat supply would, therefore, be altogether ex- 
hausted on or about the 22nd of December. By that 
date it is stated that all the batteries round Paris 
will be completed, and everything be ready for the 
bombardment. 

The Galois reports from the Halles Centrales that 
the aspect of the markets has undergone a complete 
change since the commencement of the siege. A 
number of new trades has sprung up, many of which 
have rendered great service to the necessitous classes. 
Thus, every morning, instead of the traditional caf/ 
au lait, we have vendors of soup, haricots, cabbages, 
&c., traversing the streets, and supplying for ten 
centimes a comforting ration to numerous customers. 
The butchers’ market is thronged from an earl 
hour with eager purchasers. The sale of horsefl 
has lately become very large. The /ile¢ sells for four 
or five francs a pound. Asser’ flesh, which is highly 
esteemed, has risen to 31 francs per pound, and 
some dealers even ask four francs. Cats are also sold 
at from five to six francs each. An official inti- 
mation states that butter is no longer to be had, and 
that lard and grease are much adulterated with 
cocoanut and other oils usually employed in the 
manufacture of pomade. 

The Journal Oſioiel of Paris, under date Nov. 12, 
thus replies to the demands made by the indepen- 
dent Press: — Several journals reproach the Go- 
vernment with imitating the example of their pre- 
decessors, and of concealing from the public the 
intelligence which it receives, because it regards it 
‘as disagreeable. The answer of the Government is 
unfortunately but too easy. Like all Paris, it suf- 
fers the cruel consequences of an investment, which, 
notwithstanding repeated efforts, it has yet been 
able to break through. It regularly sends off its 
despatches. During the first few weeks of the 
iege it did receive some replies, which it imme- 
diately published. Since that of the 24th of Oct., 
received on the 26th, nothing has reached it, not- 
withstanding its reiterated demands, and it is un- 
able to explain this lamentable fact. The Govern- 
ment wishes that it were in a position to give more 
circumstantial information, but its ignorance cannot 
justly be imputed to it as a crime, since it is an 
unavoidable result of the siege.“ 

M. Edmond About, who now writes in the Siécle, 
counsels peace as strongly as he before counselled 
war. He declares that Paris can resist no longer, 
that two millions of people must not perish of 
hunger to save two provinces to France, and that M. 
Jules Favre should be superseded by a Minister who 
would at once sign a peace. M. About suggests that 
a Constituent Assembly should be at once elected, 
which should be bound to sign a peace within twenty- 
four hours of its meeting. M. Louis Blanc takes a 
widely different view of affairs. He would summon 
the King of Prussia to submit the dispute to the 
arbitrament of two Republics and two Monarchies— 
and meanwhile he who would er the * 
though Paris must fight single-handed and alone. To 
him Paris is the head and heart of France, and had 
better periah than lose its dignity. He would have 
no Constituent Assembly called, lest the provinces 
should sacrifice the capital. M. Ernest Renan 
takes a position between MM. About and 
Blanc. He suggests tho immediate election of 
an Assembly to discuss the situation of the 
eountry, and decide on the course to be taken. 
He thinks a truce of eight days quite sufficient for 
this purpose, and suggests that even if no truce can 
be had a single delegate might be elected by uni- 
versal suffrage in each depariment where such elec- 
tion was possible, and voluntary representatives 
might go from the rest of France. These proposals 


are being generally discussed by the press, and there | d 


a to be signs that Paris will not prolong resist- 
— 4 — has been proved. A fort- 
night ago the Journal des Débats had the courage to 
gay, “We are vanquished,” and to counsel imme- 


| 
. ’ 


diate peace. The opinion begins to prevail in the 
city, as it does outside of it, that Paris has not only 
saved its honour, but has done enough for France. 
Thank Heaven,” said the Débats, we can exist 
for a time on our antecedents, they are sufficiently 
famous.“ 

A telegram from Tours, dated Monday, says:— 
“ The balloon Uhrich has just arrived from Paris. 
She brings intelligence of the state of feeling there 
which is in flat contradiction with that put forth 
by M. Edmond About. The victory at Coulmiers 
has given fresh courage to the inhabitants. Every 
one is determined to prolong the war 2 outrance, and 
—.— slightest apprehension is felt as to the supply 
0 “as 

The latest news from the German head-quarters at 
Versailles represents Paris as apparently showing a 

disposition to yield, and, though the preparations for 
| a bombardment are now complete, it is thought that 
that measure will not even be ae 

A letter from Versailles says:—‘ There is every 
sort of probability that the French will make a tre- 
mendous effort to break out of Paris. It is known 
that 100 regiments de marche have been formed, and 
that standards have jast been distributed to each 
battalion of these 100,000 men.“ 


EARL RUSSELL ON THE WAR. 


Lord Russell's pamphlet examines in two divisions 
the military and political conditions of the empire. 
It criticises the Gladstone article in the Edinburgh 
Review, which it condemns as expressing a polic 
jinadequate to the times. In the present war it 
fastens the guilt of the carnage upon France, wel- 
comes the prospect of the unity of Germany, and 
pronounces that Alsace and Bosh of Lorraine ought 
to be regarded as the just and natural provisions for 
security. If Count Bismark should demand more, 
it proposes a joint and armed intervention. It con- 
cludes with a series of axioms. We must have an 
army of reserve founded on the militia, a strong 
garrison, and a good general in Quebec, and a peace 
enforced upon the basis of the surrender of Alsace 
and North Lorraine. It is now announced thei the 
pamphlet has been withdrawn from publicaticn, for: 
the present at least. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


It is stated that M. Godard is constructing a silk 
balloon to contain 6,000 cubic metres, and to carry 
twenty persons; the cost of a passage will be 2,000 
frances each. | 

A letter from Versailles in the Allgemeine Zeitung 
speaks of the home sickness of the German soldiers, 
who would gladly celebrate New Year's Day with 
their families. ä 

Herr Wickede, in the Cologne Gazette, remarks 
that however the Emperor, justly, or too often un- 
17 may be abused now in France, three-fourths 
of all the officers, from Captains upwards, are in 
their hearts Imperialists, and would like the Prince 
Imperial to ascend the throne. 

A private letter from Paris states that some 
ema and chemists, among whom is M. Maurat, 

rofessor of Chemistry at the Lycée, St. Louis, have 
invented a new system of telegraphy. M. Maurat 
is about to leave Paris shortly by balloon, and ex- 
pects afterwards, when in the provinces, to be able to 
place himself in permanent communication with his 
colleagues in the capital without experiencing any 
interruption from the Prussians. 

There has lately been current among the lower 
classes of France a prediction that, from the 11th of 
November, the fortunes of the nation would take a 
new turn, and the Germans be driven out of France, 
this prophecy being connected with the aurora 
borealis. The success at Orleans has strengthened 
the faith in this prophecy. 5 

According to the Liberté of the 17th instant, the 

Emperor Napoleon has expressed in a letter his 
entire approval of the action taken by the Govern- 
ment of the National Defonce respecting the armis- 
tice, and has recommended the continuance of the 
war to any extremity rather than cede French terri- 
tory. 
1 Versailles letter refers to a secret visit of the 
Bishop of Orleans, who is said to have had an inter- 
view with the King of Prussia. His object, it is be- 
lieved, was to interest the King in a compromise be- 
tween the Legitimists and the Orleanists, by which 
the Count de Chambord would ascend the French 
throne, and being childless, would be succeeded by 
the Count de Paris. The Count, however, hes an 
antipathy to the bishop, and would not be likely to 
respond to any advances from such a quarter. 

A letter has been received from Lady Pigot, who 
is now at Metz for the purpose of attending to the 
wounded, in which she states that there are no other 
English ladies at Metz. She adds that she has to 
„rough it,” but is well and happy. ‘The Prussians 
she describes as “loud and consequential,” the 
French as pale and haggard.” ‘The Prussians 
seem to her ladyship, however, to be weary of the 
war. 

A letter from Southern France says there is a 
great activity at the foundries of La Seyne, near 
Toulon, and the firet batch of mitrailleurs has been 
completed and delivered, but the work is still going 
on. These instruments of destruction are upon a 
new model, very light and portable, having a range 
of ** metres, and costing only about 500 francs 
each. 

A pamphlet by Marshal Bazaine, justifying his 
conduct at Metz from the 14th of August until the 
capitulatior, will be published at Brussels in a few 
ays. 

n Strasbourg University the Protestant theolo- 
gical professors are about to commence their lect 
as usual, but the other professors are either 
or unwilling to lecture in German, and will conse- 


quently be silent. The tribunal for civil and mili- 
tary causes resumed its sittings-on the 17th, and the 
court of appeal at Colmar has aleo resumed its func- 
tions. French law at present remains in force. _ 

It is stated that within two months there have 
been shipped by the United States for France nearly 
400,000 guns and carbines, 45,000,000 be- 
sides 11,000 separate boxes, five mitrailleuses, and 
fifty-five cannon. 

Since General Aurelles de Paladine took command 
of the Army of the Loire, he has tried by court- 
martial, and shot, about a hundred and fifty men, all 
for offences which, under the old, easy-going régime, 
would have been regarded as very venial. | 

The Rappel publishes the following letter from M. 
Rochefort, dated Nov. 9:—“ I had intended to retire 
without breaking silence, but I have received so many 
letters, I Wave been pressed with so many questions 
whether I had really given in my resignation to the 
members of the National Defenoe, that I feel obliged, 
once for all, to say Yes.’ On the let of November 
I gave in my resignation, and I have never had any 
intention of withdrawing it.“ 

A judicial commission is to be instituted in Tours 
for investigation into Marshal Bazaine’s conduct. 


EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHANGARNIER ON Bazains.—A correspondent of the 
Telegraph sends from Brussels an account of an 
interview with Changarnier. “ The venerable general 
said, king of Metz: Bazaine did not sell himeelf, 


he had no need of money, and his work was far from 


an act of treason. Mon Dieu / it was no treachery : 
it was necessity. What is your opinion, said I, of 
Bazaine’s military capacity? Ah! there it is, he 
answered. Bazaine was incompetent to command so 
large an army. The numbers bewildered him. He 
could not move his men. He could not operate his 
forces; he had no jadgment, no foresight (clair- 
voyant). Also, Marshal Bazaine was a selfish man 
for himself, for his personal glory, not for his 
country’s honour. Banaine thought all the time that 
peace would soon be proclaimed, that Paris would 
never hold out, that the war would fall flat, and that 
his military reputation would not be impaired. He 
never made a serious effort to from Mets. 
Every sortie was only a pretended sortie. It was 
for appearances, nothing elee. There were four high 
officers in Metz beside ne, who were all for in- 
action. I saw all the military mancouvres. They 
were allshams. Bazaine and friends were not 
—— as soldiers; they wore seeking their own 
uture.“ 

Prussian Darnina.—Some time back Lieutenant 


Hoffman, 12th Company Royal Grenadier — 
8 speak 


being at the Crown Prince’s, happened to 

what went on at the outposts, what houses were in 
front, and of the people they saw, whereupon His 
Royal Highness, in a laughing way, observed, I 
wish you would pring me a late Paris newspaper out 
of one of them.” The young officer said nothing, 
but when next he was on duty he went out in 
vance of the sentries, and in the dusk he managed to 
enter a house within a few hundred yards of Valérion 
which was occupied by an Englishman. The appa- 
rition of a IL'russian officer, revolver in hand, was 
startling, and the demand for the last Paris pap 
2 astonishing in its way. Neede must, Ee. 
The paper was produced, and carried off with an ad- 
dition, for the master of the house entreated the 
officer to receive some wine, in order that he might 
say to the French that the foray had been made for 
the. sake of the drinkables. I tell the tale, saya a 
correspondent, as it was told to me. It is an illus- 
tration of cdolness, tact, and daring, and of a desire 
to serve his Prince, on the part of the Prussian 
officer, which will, no doubt, be appreciated duly.— 
Letter from Versailles. 

Tun Emperor anp Mis MansuArLs.— There is re- 
ported to have been a marked distinction (says a 
correspondent) in the manner in which the different 
marshals arriving from Metz were received at Wil- 
helmshéhe. When Leboouf took the outstretched 
hand of tho Emperor, the generals standing near 
are said to have immediately withdrawn, their dis- 
satisfaction plainly visible upon their faces. To 
Bazaine Napoleon, as the rumoar goes, held out both 
his hands; after which cordial greeting the marshal 
was surrounded by all the Imperial retinue, who con- 
versed cheerfully and eagerly with him. In the 
same way, Canrobert, it is said, whenever he visite 
Wilhelmshöhe, is embraced by the Emperor, and 
received with smiles by everybody ; le pauvre Lebauf 
is left out in the cold. | 

Tue Suapy Sipe or tHe German Cavuse.—The 
uprising of France at the moment when her last 
shaft was spent, when sword and lance were broken, 
her banner in the dust, her armour pierced, has un- 
doubtedly surprised the German princes and states- 
men, and caused disappointment... Numerous as 
are the German hosts, the strain on their powers 
is far greater than it was before, when two vast 
armies were to be beaten. Although the troo 
are very healthy considering the winter work, the 
reductions caused by sickness are perceptible. Much 
of France has been overrun, and where the German 
foot has once trodden the impress is visible, even 
in Orleans; but the part of France untouched by 
hostile hands is larger still, and the chivalrous 
Bretons and the fiery children of the Rhone pro- 
vinces seem resolute in their determination to resist 
to the end. France, at least, will die with harness 
on her back.” Well, to an unmilitary it 
should be some comfort to see that , diers 
may be beaten; that all the glorious circumstanco 
of Imperial standing armies may vanish, and that 
peop as the contest may be—can stfll 
resist, and, in some sense, =o march of the con- 
queror over their country.— Letter from Versailles. 

Potato DieGING OUTSIDE Panis, — Yesterday 
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Noisy; bot the event 


than 30,000 le, under the protection 

— ape pa, approeohed to 2 the bounds of 
the French lines and set to work to dig ap 

Some of the German officers estimate the namber as 
nearer to 40,000 than the figures I have jast stated ; 
aud what is particalarly remarkable about the pro- 
ceeding is that most of the diggers were well and 
some of them even fashionably dressed. Many 
groups of ladies joined in the digging. The German 
troops did not fire on those unfortunate people, but 
all of them, men, women, and children, had come 
out at the risk of their lives in this search for 
potatoes. It may ooour to the reader that the 
middle of November is a rather late period for 
potatoes to be yet under ground; but it must be 
remembered that the farmers and peasants fled 
without having gathered in their crops. In this 
neighbourhood the German troops dig up potatoes 
every day. The conclusion arrived at from the ex- 
traordinary occarrence of yesterday is that provisions 
in Paris must be almost run oat, and that before 
many days the city mast capitulate. I am bound, 
however, to say that, on the other hand, thore are 
indications of determination to hold ont. Ouly yes- 
terday marched out from ander Rosny, and 
were drilled at rifle practice. We conld distinctly 
sve them firing at a turget.—Letter the from Saxon 
Army, Nov. 16. 

A Composirs Army.—A correspondent writing 
from Tours says :—‘‘ Gambetta is just the man that 
the commander of an army who had his heart in 
the work would like to have behiod him. Tours at 
the present day is very unlike what I remember 
of Strasbourg when MacMahon’s Corps d’Armée 
was assembling there. The officers of the Army 
of the Loire appear to be with their men; they 
seem to work, and not to spend all their time in 
loafing about the cafés of the town, The Francs. 
tireurs—at least a great number of them—seem to 
take life more easily, aud appear to pase their time 
walking about the Boulevards with their hands in 
their pockets. Those who tuke pleasure in the 
study of military oostames would find ample em- 
ployment for their time at Tours just now. As I 
sit writing near a window that looke ont upon the 
Boulevard de Heurteluup, at least a dozen diffor- 
ently dressed Free-shooters pass every five minutes. 
Some of them look very workmanlike, but others 
seem to have copied their uniform from the Italian 
brigands and the Spanish smugglers of the Tidéitre 
de la Porte St. Martin. ‘There are American, 
Canadian, Italian, Spanish, and even Greek com- 
panies, or small battalions, of these men; nay, this 
morning I was accosted by an unmistakeable York- 
shireman, who asked me, in a tungue that must 
hare come from the neighbourhood of Douonster, 
if I knew ‘where the French Government waur.’ 
I * Er- it would take a longer time than I 
could afford to point out where that abstract power 
resided. It turned out that the poor fellow—who, 
oy the way, told me he had onoe belonged to the 
* Boffs,’ had served with that corps in India, and 
had been induced to join the French Foreign Legion 
by some person or persons in Loudon, on whose 
heads he poured the reverse of blessings as he told 
me his tale—wanted to flud out where he should go 
to get the pay owing him. Iu memory of the red- 
coat I once wore I gave bim a five-frano piece, and 
directed him to the Intendance Militaire. He told 
me he had been wounded at Dijon—he oulled i, 
*Deejohn’—and had been left to shift for himsels 
ever since. He said that in the corps he belonged 
to there were a score of Englishinen, all of whom 
retted they had ever been indaced to come to 
this country, and wished themselves back in their 
own land.” 

Anecporsz or Kine WILIAM.— A Brunswick paper 
= an anecdote illustrating the King of Prossia’s 

ndbheartedness. A soldier from Stargard, in Meck- 
lenbarg, ie on outpost before Paris. Here he ro- 
ceived a letter from home, and, as he had been a 
long time without news, he could not refrain from 
opening it immediately. In reading it he became so 
absorbed that he had no eye or ear for what passed 
around him. Suddenly he heard a noise, looked up, 
and perceived the King and Crown Prince with 
their retioue. Starticd, he let the letter fall, aud 

ave the customary salute. The King remarking 
anxiety and confusion, stepped up to him in a 
friendly by and asked, “ Well, a letter from your 
sweetheart ?” “No, 45 Majesty, from my father,” 
he . “May I read the letter, or are there 
secrets in it?“ asked the King. ‘The soldier handed 
the letter to the 1 who turned to his suite aud 
read, inter alia, as ſollowa:—“ Iu a fortnight your 
sister's wedding comes off; we shall all greatly miss 
you on that day, but your old mother is most of all 
vexed at not seeing you here. It does not matter, 
however, only go to the French in earnest, 80 that 
the insatiable mouth of those fellows may be very 
soon stopped.” The King returned the letter and 
rodeon. No long time elapsed before the soldier 
was relieved from his He received fourteen 
days’ furlough, and was able, at the King’s expense, 
ab: a journey to Mecklenburg and attend the 
w . | 
German Feeuina acainst Encuannd.—A oorre- 
me N — writing from Berlin on 
ovem says:—‘ Not a single newspaper in 
the Prussian capital—not even the most Liberal and 
anti- Governmental— bas one word to in favour 
of a people whose good intentions cannot be doubted 


i 


has boen proved by the sabscription of more than a 
quarter of a million of pounds sterling. The fact is, 
the Prussians are at this moment violently prejudiced 
against England, They ascribe her intervention to 
the most selfish and basest motives. They attribute 
our propositions to jealousy, and maintain that wo 
are possessed by an overmastering dread of German 
ascendancy. Whether the newspapers make public 
opinion here, gr merely reflect it, is a question nt 
easily anewered. The Berliners pretend to ignore 
or despise most of their own papers; but it seems 
to me that those writers whom they affeo' to slight 
easily lead them by the nose. It is by no means in 
the journals alone that one meets with this growing 
animosity. Au Englishman here is personally fre“ 
from insult. The people are too educated and too 
self-respecting to visit, after the manner of their 
ignorant and vain-glorious enemies, the sins of a 
nation upon any one of its sons. But the feeling 
leaks out on every occasion. Your friends here will 
remind you with a smile or a sneer of the commercial 
advantage England gains by this war— although the 
sale of a few thousand weapons, manufactured in 
one small district, ia no compensation tor the injury 
inflicted upon the whole community by the closing 
of England’s principal market. In cafés and places 
of pablic resort the exasperation boils over, and from 
every table one hears indignant complaints of Eng- 
land’s donble-dealing. In the low-class theatres, 
again, an actor finds the most vnigar abuse of Eng- 
land tho safest ‘‘ gag in which he can indulge. To 
suy Euglandor— ie Lumpen, is always enongh 
to bring down the house. All this is, no donbi, 
very unreasonable, bat it is also vory sad, and it may 
ultimately lead us into complications with the nation 
which, above and beyond all others, should be our 
natural ally.“ The moderate Liberals here deplore 
—in conversation, at least—the ill-feeling, as much 
as you in Eugland can; but they do not anderrate 
its importance, as you perhaps may be inclined to 
do. It has always been their principle to keep up 
a heary alliance with Hoagland, and ia their 
opinion a close union between the two great Pro- 
testant Powers of Europe ia likely to be moro 
than ever essential for matunl safety in the time 
to come. France, they say, will never rest until 
she has sought to avenge the disasters of this 
campaign. Single- handed, she cannot hope to cope 
with Germany fur many, many years. Her only 
chance will be to gain Russia over to her desigus; 
and, in the event of a onalition between France and 
the great Northern Empire, England's interest in 
the E-vat would be so imporilled, that she would 
have to take arms with Prussia. It is, therefore, 
for the manifest advantage of both Powers to mnin- 
tain their friendly relations in the closest possible 
union, There is no new cause for the strong dis- 
satisfaction expressed against Englrnd. The 
perpetual complaint is that we supply France with 
arms to be used againet Germany. It is idle to ex- 
plain that our laws cannot be changed to suit a 
particular emergency; that our Government is 
powerless in such a matter; that we are ready to 
treat Germany on just the sume footing with France; 
and that, even did we depart from precedent and 
suddenly promulgate an order forbidding the export 
of manitions of war, it would be impossible, with our 
extended seaboar and oolossal traffi:, to prevent the 
trade, It is equally useless to point to the United 
States, whence, in spite of the great German popula- 
tion—New York is the third greatest German city in 
the world—shipfuls of weapons are borne to the ports 
of France. Why should the Prussians be so irate 
against Englaud for doing on a small scale what the 
Americans—now their firmest friends—are doing in 
a wholesale way? To this question even the most 
Liberal have a ready reply. Prussia, they say, has 
addressed the same remonstrance to both Powers. 
The Presideut of tue United States has forbidden the 
export of arms, but has explained that it is impos- 
sible to carry out the letter of the law. England, on 
the contrary, has declared that she cannot interfere 
with trade. The commercial classes, at least, know 
that no amount of supervision could prevent the 
smuggling out of arms; but they would be satisfied 
with the merely moral support of an Order in 
Council forbidding an act which, they maintain, is 
inconsistent with honest, straightforward neatrality. 
They are hurt at not receiving from their long-tried 
friend, Eugland, the same consideration which they 
have found at the hands of America. I merely 
repeat the argamente I hear on every side, even 
from those who are best disposed towards England.” 


Foreign und Colonial. 


GERMANY. 
The Berlin correspondent of the Times telegraphs 


that in the elections which have taken place the 


Liberals have lost, and that the Conservatives and 
Ultramontancs have gained a few seats. There aro 
200 Liberals, 150 Conservatives, fifty Uitramontanes, 
and twenty Poles. Dr. Jacoby, of Konigsberg, 
many years a member for Berlin in the Prussian 
Parliament, has not been re-elected this time, though 
the advanced Liberals ruled the metropolitan eleo- 
tions as formerly. They have abandoned him because 
he had expressed himself against the annexation of 
Alsace and Lorraine. The Prussian Government 
has anaes a great electoral victory in the province 
of Hanover. Of thirty-six members returned by it, 
only three are “ Particularists,” the majority are 
National-Liberal, and the rest Conservative. 


Baden and Hesse have signed treaties of adhesion 


by the unprejudioed, and whose active benevolence 


to the North German Confederacy. Bavaria is likely 
to follow, Prussia having abandoned her claim of 
having the direction of the Bavarian troops in peace 
as well as in war. 

The Munich Town Council bas passed a resolution 
that they will grant no money to celebrate the entry 
of the Bavarian troops on their return from France 
unless Bavaria has previously joined the North 
German Confederacy, and ceded to Prussia the 
direction of her military and foreign affairs. The 
vote, which was all but unanimous, is intended to 
influence the decisions of the Bavarian Cabinet. 

The following telegram from Berlin,dated Nov. 21st, 
appears in the Daily News: — It is stated here that 
the results of the negotiations at Versailles are as 
follows: — Baden and Hesse will enter the North 
German Confederation unconditionally ; Waurtem- 
burg will enter subject to reservations which are of 
merely secondary importance respecting taxation, 
the postal and telegraph services, &c.; Bavaria re- 
tains her military sovereignty and an independent 
military organisation. ‘The neces Conventions 
will be laid before the North German Parliament for 
ratification during the approaching seasion. The 
King of Bavaria is about to visit Versailles.” 

The Indepéndance Belge of this evening contains 
the following despatch from Berlin :—‘“ The modi- 
fications to be made in the existing Constitution of 
the North German Confederation are as follows :— 
The jurisdiction of Federal legislation over the 

ress und the right of association is to be extended. 
Future modifications of the Constitution will hence- 
forth be attainable only if approved in the Federal 
Council by three-quarters of the votes. A declara- 
tion of war will require the approval of the Federal 
Council, excepting in cases of . ewe against the 
Federal territory. ‘The Grand Duchy of Baden will 
be represented in the Parliament by four members 
and by three votes in the Federal Council. Hesse- 
Darmstadt will send six more Deputies to the Parlia- 
ment to represent her territory on the left bauk of 
the Maine, and will have three votes in the Federal 
Council. The taxes on liquors will be reserved as 
regards the Southern States. The new Conatilutio 
will enter into force on the lst of January.” : 


ITALY. 


The ontry of Victor Emmanuel into Rome has 
been further delayed. The ceremony, I am credibly 
assured, will not take plice until the Italian Parlia- 
ment shall have given a formal sanction to the result 
of the Plebiscite in Rome. 

The Indépendance Belge says that it is expected 
that the Prussian Goveroment will take certain steps 
in favour of the Pope. 


: SPAIN. 


The Duke of Aosta has been proclaimed King of 
Spain. Of the 345 members of the Cortes entitled 
to vote, 311 exercised the right. Of these, 191 voted 
for the Duke, and two others signified adhesion to 
his cause. The most formidable competitor of His 
Majesty was the Federal Republic, for which si 
votes were given. The Duke de Montpensier po 
only twenty-seven votes. According to the latest 
advices from Madrid, the public peace had not been 
disturbed in Spain. 

The Cortes have appointed a commission of 
twenty-five members to proceed to Italy to present 
the Crown to the Duke d' Aosta. The Duke's elec- 
tion has been everywhere received with great en- 
thusiasm. 9 


CHINA. 


A Shanghai telogram of Oct. 27 stutes :—" Sixteen 
coolies have been beheaded, the Chinese Government 
indemnifying their families. Twenty-three others 
have been exiled. An indemnity of 500,000 taels is 
to be paid to the French, and 10,000 taels to the 
Chinese Christians. M. Rochechouart expresses him- 
self satisfied, but the Russians are not so. M. 
Rochechouart has quitted Pekin, but Mr. Wade 
remains. Changhow has started for Europe.“ 

In a eres duted Pekin, November 3, Mr. 
Wade says he does not expect military force will be 
necessary any where. 

A Canton paper gives an account of the destruc. 
tion of a Protestant chapel at Fatshan by a mob on 
the 21st of September. Ine chapel was built entirely 
by the native Christians at Canton and Fatshan, and 
on its completion “it was determined to have an 
opening ceremony on a grand scale, and several 
Protestant missionaries and native converts were in- 
vited to attend. Fortunately, only oné foreigner, 
the Rev. J. Chalmers, was able to be present, and to 
his early return to Canton he probably owes his life. 
He left Fatshan immediately the ceremony of open- 
ing the chapel had been performed, and refused to 
remain for some festivities appointed to be held in 
the evening. At about six p.m. the mob, which had 
often expressed its intention of destroying the build- 
ing when finished, collected about the doors, and 
openly declared that improprieties were being com- 
mitted within the chapel. The native assistant de- 
nied the charges as eloquently as circumstances 
would admit, and endeavoured to cool the growing 
excitement ; with the usual success, however, for in 
an hour the building had been burst into, sacked 
and burned. ‘The converts made good their escape, 
and no loss of life occurred, though several ugly 
wounds were received. The property was entirely 
Chinese, and no foreigner was injured, so that is a 


matter in which the consuls will have difficulty in 


taking action.” Fatshan, the Canton paper adds, is 
“noted for its opposition to the encroachments of 
missionaries, and the representative of the Wesleyan 
Mission at that place has for some time past found it 
expedient to dwell there more in spirit than in the 
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flesh. The fire brigade, it is also stated, was turned 
out in and boc en 0 measures 88 


serve the n — houses from damage, while, 


not a was li to save the chapel from 
i t o chapel de- 


‘ 
ely 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


M. Alex. Dumas, whose death has been erro- 
pry nd reported in several journals, is convalescent 
a 0 

The Government of India is said to have sanc- 
tioned an advance of 1,000l. in aid of the expedi- 
tion undertaken by Dr. Livingstone. 

Intelligence has been received of the commence- 
ment of laying the telegraph cable between Batavia 
and Singapore, which is the commencement of an 
entire — communication between this 
country, China, Australia, and the principal 
Phillipin in the North Pacific Ocean, including the 

0. 

The news by the Cape Mail is, that the find of 
diamonds continues as plentiful as ever. The 
3 in the diggers’ camps had risen to 

1,000. A magnificent diamond, weighing 88 1-16 
carats, the largest yet found there, has 3 dis- 
dovered by a Mr. Wheeler, who was offered for it 
on the spot 22,000/., but he wanted 30, 000l., and 
comes to England in the hope of getting that sum. 
British magistrates and mounted polioe were about 
to be appointed for the diggings by the Colonial 
Government. 

Tux Porz. — Writing on the 12th, the Roman 
correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette says :— 
The demonstration of Sunday against the Jesuits, 
and the threatening cries raised constantly by the 
mob, though directed as much against the Italian 
as the ecclesiastical authorities, have had the effect 
of reorganising the party favourable to the Pope’s 
departure from Rome, and a great effort has been 


made to eg their object. Several cardinals 
told the Holy Father that they could not vote in a 
conclave at Rome under the existing Government, 


and that such a conclave must result in the election 
of a Liberal Pope, which would produce a schism in 
the Church. The pressure was so great that for 
two days His Holiness wavered, and at once made 
up his mind to go. But the resolution was opposed 
by wiser counsellors, and yesterday he said to some 
members of his household, ‘I wish to remain, and 
I will remain. Patrizi and Antonelli are convinced 
it is the best course, and I shall follow their advice.’ 
Nevertheless, the Roman mob may yet frighten him 
away. Encouraged by the success of Sunday, and 
instigated by the party of action, they talk of hold. 
ing a demonstration in the Piazza of St. Peter's to 
clamour for the disarmament of the Pope’s Guards 
and the dismissal of his hundred gendarmes.“ 


— 


— — 


A Narrow EScArE.—Five thousand persons (in 
cluding two thousand children) had assembled iu 
the large hall of the Sanday-school of Stockport, to 
liston to a sermon preached by Dr. M’Leod. A 
neighbouring chimney filled the hall with smoke, 
and an alarm was raised that the building was ou 
fire. The people became excited, but their fears 
were dispelled before a panic set in. 


University oF Lonpon.—The following is a list 


of the candidates Who havo passed the recent second 
M. B. examination :— 


First Division.—Edgar George Barnes, St. George's 
Hospital; John Mitchell Bruce, M.A. Aberdeen, Uni 
versity of Aberdeen; William Frederick Richardson 
Burgess, Gay’s Hospital; Chirles Henry Carter, B. A., 
4 17 . ollege; Jobu Curnow, King’s College; 
John de Liefde, Guy’s Hospital; James Pearson Irvite, 
B. A., B.Sc., University College; Chas. Henry Joubert, 
St. Mary's Hospital; Frederick Pollard, St. Thomas's 
ospital; Richard Lawton Roberts, University Cul- 


H 
lege; Edward Cox Seaton, St. Tbhomas’s Hospital; 
Arthur William Smith, Gay’s Hospital; Richard Tuos. 
Smith, University College. — 

Szconp Divistox.—Cbal's Taylor Aveling, St. 
Thomas’s Hospital; Ashley William Barrett, London 
Hospital; Al Cotterill, King’s College; Alfred 
Thomas Gibbings, King’s College; James Alfred 
Harris, Edinburgh University and Royal College of 
Surgeons; Walter George Lowe, St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital; Rushton Parker, University College; Willm. 
Price, University College; Alfred Showen, University 
College; Charles Tanfield Vachell, Kiog’s College; 
William Beach Whitmore, King’s Cullege. 


PAaUPERISM AND DrsgAsE IX LoxDox.— Though, 
as might be expected wich tlie approach of winter, 
the metropolitan relief lists are fulier week after 

it is at least satisfuctory to observe that, com- 

with the first week of November, 1869, there 
was a decrease of 4,500 paupers in the correspondio 
week of this year, the numbers now bein 34,857 
indoor, 98,874 outdoor; 133,751 total. The total 
last year was 138,236. This year’s return, however, 
is 8,000 more than iu 1867. At the meeting of the 
Metropolitan Asylum District Board on Saturday, a 

rt was presented showing that smallpox is 

rapidly upon the increase in the metropolis. The 
Smallpox Hospital is quite full, and there are now 
more than 200 cases under treatment either at the 
homes of patients or iu the London wo: khouses. Dr. 
Lankester bas pointed out at several inquests, and 
also in a circular of instructions to be bad at the 
Piccadilly Vestry Hall, that the most seriois conse- 
quences arise from parents supposing that scarlatina 
and scarlet fever are different diseases. It cannot,” 
he observes, be too extensively known that they are 
one and the same disease, and that the mildest cases 
are capable of communicating the most destructive 
forms of the malady.” 


Piteruture. 


JOHN WESLEY. 


We have had several biographies of John 
Wesley, the worst of which have proceeded 
from :Methodist pens, and the best from the 
Tory High-Church layman Robert Southey. 
Southey’s narrative has, however, been gene- 
rally unacceptable to the followers of Wesley 
himself. They have said that the author did 
not understand Wesley, and that he misrepre- 
sented or distorted many of the facts of the 
great Reformer’s life. uthey’s work, how- 
ever, is one that will hold its position in English 
literature, and will always be considered, what- 
ever may be eaid against it, one of the choitest 
biographical histories in our language. For 
ourselves, having, we believe, read nearly all, if 
not all, that has ever been written about 
as well as that portentous work denominated 
Wesley'e Journal,” we have never been able 
fully to appreciate the nature of the objections 
that have urged against Southey's admi- 
rable narrative. It is candid, it is truthful, it 
is comprehensire, it is philosophical. Of course, 
Southey could not write from the standpoint of 
a Methodist, but, for that reason, he was pro- 
bably the better able to weigh the value of the 
facta with which he had to deal. If he falls 
short in philosophical analysis, Isaac Taylor, in 
the same line, errs, as he always did err, to 
excess. Where he is deficient in breadth of 
fact, as regards the whole Methodist movement, 
Dr. Stevens, the able American historian, has 
supplied the deficiency. One, however, of the 
two works now published supplies what was 
still wanting—an almost exhaustive biography 
from the pen of a Methodist, competent, as ro- 
spects literary skill, to deal with his materials, 
so honest as to deal with them faithfully, and so 
diligent and zealous as to leave nothing untold 
that zeal and diligence could discover. This is 
the least praise which we can give to the Rev. 
Luke Tyerman's “ Life and Times of John 
„Wesley, the first volume of which has been 
publisbed, with the announcement that two 
more volumes are speedily to follow. 

The chief value of Mr. Tyerman’s work con- 
sists in the fact that it is almost exhaustive. 
Yet it is not quite so. n up, with 
keen eye and loving industry, every little scrap 
of intelligence conceraing the subject of his 
biography that has found ite way into print, and 
having access to some manuscripts which have 
never before been published, he has thrown, 
every now and then, a little brighter light 2 
some of the incidents of Wesley’s career. Let 
he has skimmed over some notable points, never 
once mentioning Wesley's superstitious Biblio- 
mancy, and giving but one single incidential 
glance at his peculiar at achment to the drawing 
of lots. The superstitious side of Wesley’s cha- 
racter, without a fair recognition of which it is 
impossible to understand the man, is almost 
ignored. This ie not done from any dishonest 
intention, but simply because, if we must say it, 
Mr. Tyerman, while he is a good and even 
skilful narrator of facts, has little or no under- 
standing of character. We daresay that he did 
not think it necessary to mention such matters, 
but, without them, John Wesley would not 
have been the man, in many respecte, that he 
was. Mr. Tyerman is 1 4 in telling 
us what he said aud did, but he seems to us to 
be incapable of getting beneath external action. 
He cannot resolve Wesley’s character into its 
elements. Needless it is to say that it is diffi- 
cult to do this with general accuracy, and im- 
possible to do it with full accuracy, in respect to 
any map, but easier to do it in respect to John 
Wesley than to almost any other man that ever 
lived. However, taking Mr. Tyerman's first 
instalment of his voluminous work as we find 
it, we have to express our thanks for it. If he 
does not—and he does not —throw any very new 
and strong light upon the history of Wesley, he 
has gathered up nearly all that the world will 
ever be able to know about this moat eminent 
and remarkable man. It seems to us, after 
reading the volume, that Wesley remaius un- 
changed in all his previous features, such as we 
had believed them to be. But, then, it is satis- 
factory to find that he does remain unchanged. 
Two influential circumsten:es having to do 
with the earlier period of Wesley's history are 
illustrated by Mr. Tyerman in a more satisfac- 
tory manner than — have been by any previous 
biographer. One relates to tle character of Su- 
sanna Wesley, his mother. Miss Wedgwood, in her 
unsatisfactory sketch, entitle}, “ John Wesley 


* 1, The Lije and Times of the Rev. John * 
M. A., Founder of the Methodists. By the Rev. L. 
TYERMAN, ete. Vol. 1. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 

2. John Wesley and the Evangelical Reaction of the 


ah at Century. By Julia Wepcwoop, (Mac- 
millans.) 


esley, | of 


ter, which Bacon held to be an inferior exercise 
of the observing power—that both were wanting 
“in tenderness and in a sense of humour.” The 
last remark is very true, but, with the letters 
which Mr. Tyerman has now printed, it can no 
longer be said that Susanna Wesley was defi- 
cient in i —— — * 8 —— 
upon pecuniary difficulties, of the fami 
and of W esley himself, for when he was at Ox 
ford, John ran considerably into debt. This is 
the first of these communications :— 

n Wroote, Aug. 19, 1794. 
because I have not heard 


in it, for 
to oe 


then 


do your duty, x 
ri. Vette . e 
shull pio k up a few orambs 


r. f 

*SusaNNaH WrsLxx.“ 

This letter is ſollowed by several others, not 
to“ Dear Jack,“ but in tenderer style, to Dear 
% Jacky.” One of them eays, “I have now 
“three or four letters before me unanswered. 
24 take 2 * N — ae 4 80 4.5 
„I am afraid of being chargeable [expensive], 
“or I should miss few poste, it being — 
“ingly pleasant to me, in this solitude, to read 
„your letters, which, however, would be pleas- 
“ing anys here.“ And while the father’s are 
„Dear Son,” the mother’s are Dear 8 1 
to the end. Weak Mrs. Wesley was not, but 
tender she seems always to have been. Has 
not Miss Wedgwood confounded gusbing de- 
monetrativeness with something a great deal 
better which Sueannah Wesley certainly pos- 
sessed f 

Wesley 's money difficulties when at college 
are brought out in great relief by his new bio- 
grapher, who, as we have intimated, inten- 
tionally conceals nothing relating either to the 
character or the work of the subject.of his 
biography. They are constantly referred to 
both in the father’s and the mother’s letters. 
Old Samuel Wesley was fearfully involved, and, 
as men in such circumstances always are, was, 
as Mr. Tyerman remarks, ‘offended at his 
„ gon's want of thrift.” It was evidently a 
dificult matter to lend 5. to keep “Jacky” 
going, and when the time came for him to 
ordained, it was almost impossible to raise mosey 
to pay the fees. This is shown by the following 


note 
% Bawtry, Sept. 1, 1725. 

„ Dear Son,—I came hither to-day use I cannot 
reat till I make you easier. I could not possibly mann- 
facture nny money for you here sooner than nent Satu:- 
day. Ou Monday I design to wait on Dr. Morley, and 
will try to prevail with your brother to return you 61. 
with interest. I will assist you iu the cha for ordi- 
nation, though I am myself just now stragyling for life, 
This Sl. you may depend on the noxt week, or the week 


afier, 
“Your affectionate father, | 
“Samus, Wesier.” 

There arc characters with whom an early 
experience of this nature seems to be necessary 
to teach what is right. The most opprobrious 
charge which any man would now make against 
Wesley was that he was careless or unthrifty 
in money matters. Excepting during this brief 
educating period, he was the model of severe 
thrift and high principle. 

Mr. Tyerman sketches the after Oxford life of 
Wesley, of which the particulars are so well 
known, with clearness and sufficiency. We 
should say that sufficient justice is not done 
to those who were co-workers with the real 
founder of Methodism, but that we must keep 
in remembrance the fact that the au 
written the lives of the other members of the 
family, and that he is not professing to write, 
as Dr. Stevens bas done, the History of Metho- 
dism. All through his pages, therefore, as in 


a lon orama, the figure of John 

2 arge and prominent, in the , 
If it occasionally appear to be 
size, it is not the less truthful from 
view which a biographer is compelled to take. 
Such a writer stands always at the side, or 
closely follows, the man whose life he is endea- 
vouring 14 1 No ——— man can occupy, 
to him, the same relative position. 

Externally accurate also, on the whole, are 


the author’s pictures of society, at one or two 
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po riods covered by this history, but they are 
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only externally accurate. He cannot see below 


He recognises the fact of gross | knowledge of one of his characteristic doctrines, 
—— cal 7 indifferent religion, but he does | yet he quarrelled with the Moravians and almost 
not attempt to account for them. He recounts, | reviled them. When he had attained to assur- 


in a varied and skilfully 1 narration, the 
opposition of the bishops the clergy to the 
new\movement, but he never attempts an ex- 
planation of it. It does not occur to him to 
ask whether this was a singular or a character- 
istic action, end therefore he misses all its real 
meaning. In respect to the theology of the 
iod, we think him in some respects wrong. 
esley’s theology did not differ so very muc 
from what had been preached in many Dissent- 
ing pulpits. It was not, as Mr. Tyerman 
thinks, a, difference of doctrine that produced 
the marvellous results which accompanied the 
Methodist revival—it was a difference of the 
men who \preacbed the doctrine. One set 
preached the Christ of dogma with icy hearts 
and icy manners; the other with fire that had 
been drawn \from the altar of the er 
That, in few, words, is the philosophy of the 
Methodist movement, as it is the main philo- 
sophy of the success of the Christian religion. 

We are indebted, however, to Mr. Tyerman 

for many more materials of fact than we have 
referred to. One of the most interesting 
episodes in Wesley’s life was his correspondence 
with Mary Granville, afterwards the Mrs. 
Delany who is so well known through Madame 
D’Arblay’s Diary, and by her more recently 
published Life. It appears to bave been highly 
bable that there\was a certain attachment 
etween these two\ remarkable characters, 
which, we should judge, firat cooled on Wesley's 
side. He was at that time drawing towards the 
work of his life, and 117 1 8 afterwards evor 
detached him from it. It is pleasant, however, 
to find him so human in this connection as we 
seem to find himhere. Ho was grandly human 
in the loftiest attitudss of, humanity, such as 
are indicated in that pregüant and still little 
understood declaration that God made man in 
„His own image,” but in those human weak- 
nesses, Which sometimes strangely attach us to 
our kins in spirit, he was sadly defloient. He, 
with his tremendous mission, had no time for 
them. But he must have been loveable, or 
Mary Delany could not havo takén to him, nor 
would the grandly loving and passionate George 
Whitefield have given to him, with all the ful- 
ness of his warm affection, his whole heart. 

Wesley once more became susceptible of a 

rsonal attachment. This was in the strange 

eorgian history, of which Mr. ‘Tyerman’s 
account is candid and even judicial. is was 
an attachment of passion, founded upon no 
principle, and well ended where it did, although 
it cast a temporary slur on his reputation. The 
mission to Georgia was, in a certain sense, 
esley’s salvation. In its discharge, he dis- 
covered one of the key doctrines of his theology, 
and one which he afterwards preached with 
ellous effect. Here, too, his High-Church | 
ritualism broke down by bringing him to shame. 
His mental history, in regard to this subject, can 
never be exactly known, but it can be imagined. 
What is certain is that we hear very little of 
his tendencies in this direction after his 
Georgian failure. Mr. Tyerman, wh» does not 
hesitate, when he thinks it to be necessary, to 
speak with great plainness of any defect in 
esley’s character that may be very evident 
from his life, says upon this subject: 

„Wesley, according to his on explanation, had long 
been in a saved state (though he kuew it not); but he 
was far from being perfect, either in spicit or behaviour. 
No man could be more sincere or earnest; but it is 
hoped that few ministers of equal learniog, wisdom, and 
sinctity, make greater blunders than were made by him 
at Savannah. There can be but little doubt that he had 
ecolesiastical authority, for most, if not all, his priestly 

ractioes, and so have half the Papisticul priests and 
Ritualiste of the present day. But as England now is 
right in resisting the introduction of rites and cere- 


monies, fasts and feasts, confessions and penances, ab- 
solations and ivterdicts, savouriog more of the Man of 


Sin than the Word of God,—so Savannah then was right 
in ing similar innovations attempted to be iutro. 
duced by the extremely High Church priest, fresh from 


the society of Oxford Methodists. If we are right in 
denouncing ritualism now, Savanval was right in de- 
nonneing ritualism then. If the thing is offensive and 
obnoxious here, it was equally offensive and obnoxious 
there, and if no other end had been answered by Wesley’s 
— to r 8 5 High 
nonsense, e eu wou Ave Deeb au 

ample compensation.” 6 
* Wesley's theology gradually 
crystallised, but he was unjust both during and 
the procesa of crystallisation. He preached 
the Salvation free in all and free for all,” but 
instead of remembering how he had been helped 
to this with all its correlative doctrines, he was 
es oe those who had helped him towards 
it. t for William Law he would, as far as 
can be seen, never have been awakened out of 
spiritual indifference and apathy, yet, after 
he grew out of Law's defective theology, he 


rudest language. But for the Moravians he 
would never, apparently, have attained to the 


ance of his own faith and to a logical consis- 
tency in it, he never afterwards swerved a hair's 
breadth, but, tracing as we can trace it, his own 
mental and spiritual history, he might have 
been just alittle more charitable to those who 
helped him up the high ladder which he, but 
not they, had managed fully to climb. Self- 
sufficiency, in this and other respects, was not 
quite wanting in Wesley's character, but it was 
as a very small blot on a great white and finely 
polished shield. Let us quote in this connec- 
tion, a second illustration of Mr. Tyermans 
exemplary faithfulness. It relates to Wesley's 
later dealings with William Law. Wesley wrote 
to Law to reproach him with his unfsithfulness. 
Mr. Tyerman quotes the letter, which must 
raise a blush on the face of every man who reads 
it, and then says :— 

e This was an uncalled-for, rough, morose attack upon 
a man of the greatest ability, of 9 though 
mistaken piety, whose works Wesley had read with the 
highest admiration, whose advice Wesley had sought, 
and who was nearly old enough to be Wesley’s father. 
Law replied to it in a letter dated May 19, 1738. After 
some withering sarcasm, in reference to Wesley 
having written his letter in obedience to the call of 
God, Law proceeds to say:—‘ Let me advise 
you not to be too hasty in believing that because 
you have changed your language, you have changed 
your faith.’ A lengthen 1 followed, 
which Mr. Law concluded thus: — Who made me your 
teacher P or can make me answerable for any defects in 
your knowledge? You — * my acquaintance, you 
came to me as you pleased, and on what occasion 
7 pleased, and to say to me what you pleased. 
k it was my business to put this question to you, 
and if you have a right to charge me with guilt for 
the 7 — of it, may you not much more reasonably 
accuse them who have authoritatively charge over you? 
Pray, sir, be at peace with me.’ This was a miserable 
uabble, into which Wesley foolishly rushed, and out 
ot which he came not vic‘orious, but vanquished.” 


Ah well! who has not done worse than this 


The life which Wesley led from the com- 
mencement of his work with Whitefield and 
Charles Wesley down to the year 1747, when 
he was forty-four years of age, is traced in 
minute detail in the subsequent pages of this 
volume. The opposition which he and his 
assistants encountered from the clergy is no- 
where so minutely traced excepting in Wesley’s 
own Journal,“ which very few persons have 
read, or, out of the denomination, are likely to 
read. All the time Wesley grew both in cha- 
racter and in purpose. He grew out of his 
riestism, and grew out of a great deal of the 
ittleness, arbitrariness, and misunderstanding 
of nature and religion shown in the minute rules 
of early Methodism. His intensity increased 
upon him. The more he worked the more he 
was absorbed in his work, until all things, 
compared with it, became as nothing in his 
sight. In labour, in preaching, in self-devotion, 
no man probably has appeared on the world’s 
\stage since the days of Paul who equalled him, 
and to no man’s work has there been given a 
higher sanction. 

Ve agree with Mr. Tyerman in the spirit of 
one pregnant remark which we noticed when 
we read his volume. If this couutry is to pass 
through another spiritual revolution such as it 
experienced in the days of John Wesley, it 
must be by similar means. We do not say, as Mr. 
Tyerman says, by the same doctrines, meanin 
the same truths in the same form, but throug 
a similar spiritual fire and energy. We are 
reminded, by this volume, how the dead of a past 
age were once brought o life; the dead of 
this age can only be brought to life by similar 
means. John Wesley was the Hammer of God 
to the past century, breaking hearts and striking 
fire whenever his ‘spirit etruck upon another 
apirit. There were ews in the metal, but what 
were they to its purity, and what to its use! 


Music. 


The first of a series of choral and orchestral con- 
certs, in which the highest available talent will be 
brought into requisition, took place, under Mr. 
Henry Leslie’s direction, last Wednesday evening, 
at St. James's Hall. The first part of the perform- 
ance consisted of Rossini’s posthumous but already 
famous ‘‘ Messe Solennelle, with Mesdames 
Titions and Trebelli, and Siguori Bettini and Foli, 
as the principal singers. With such a cast, in con- 
junction with Mr. Leslie's own choir, the execution 
was, as might have been expected, as nearly frre. 
proachable as it could well be. The mass in “ques. 


in style from the same composer's other great sacred 
work, the Stabat Mater,“ whose florid character 
has been variously approved or condemned, accord- 


assailed his old teacher in the bitterest and 


tion, however, taken as a whole, essentially differs | 


entertained by different critics. Owing in part, 
probably, to the fact of this difference, and in part 
to a very general preference for familiar to less 
known music, however excellent, the enthusiasm of 
the large audience was perhaps hardly worthy of 
the occasion, except in the case of the O, Salu- 
taris and the Crucifixus,” exqusitely sung by 
Mesdames Trebelli and Titiens respectively, and 
unanimously encored. Other movements were (ad- 
mitting the propriety of encores at all) certainly 
worthy of a similar honour, if only to mention the 
air Domine Deus,” sung by Signor Bettini (faintly 
recalling ‘‘Cujus animam,’), and the lovely 
„Agnus by Madame Trebelli and chorus, which 
brought the work to a close. Special praise is due 
to Mr. Leslie’s famous. choir for the delicacy and 
precision with which they gave their share of the 
music, varying in style and effect from the pianissimo 
with which the Kyrie opens, to the stately fugue 
„Cum Sancto Spiritu,“ which concludes the 
„% Gloria.“ There was no band, the accompani- 
ments being given simply on harp, harmonium, and 
pianoforte, as written by Rossini. All three in- 
struments were well played, but the last-mentioned 
might certainly have been replaced by a better 
specimen of its class. ä 

The second part of the concert was a miscel- 
laneous selection, the most noticeable features in 
which were Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hear my Prayer,” by 
Mdlle. Titiens and choir, and three popular part- 
songs by the latter. . 

The Messiah is announced for next Wednes- 
day, the 30th inst., with the above-named artistes, 
with the exception of Signor Bettini, who is to be 
replaced by Mr. Sims Reeves. There is, of course, 
to be a first-rate band. 


Miscellaneous. 


— — 


Tux Newrort ELxEction.—The nomination of 
candidates for Newport took place yesterday, when 
Mr. Cavendish Clifford, Liberal, and Mr. Martyn 
Kennard, Conservative, were propcsed. The show 
of hands was in favour of Mr. Clifford. The poll 
akes place to-day. 

THe METROPOLITAN BoarD oF Works has published 
a rough draft of its coming campaign. The Board 
proposes to fuse an odd dozen or so of. gas companies 
into one, to deal in a peremptory fashion with metro- 
politan sewage, to cut, drain, level, and ornament, 
Hampstead Heath, and—to abolish for ever the 
ugliness of Leicester-square. The election of Chair- 
man of the Board took place on Friday, and re- 
sulted in favour of Colonel Hogg. Lord Robert 
Montagu was nominated, but found no seconder. 
The appointment is for twelve months only, and the 
salary is 1,5001. 

Tus Rigut to Arcuitects’ Praxs.—A question 
of importance to the profession of architects was 
argued on Wednesday in the Court of Exchequer. 
An architect was employed by a clergyman to 
prepare plans for a church and a vicarage; but 
before the work was completed a dispute arose, and 
the parsonage-house was not proceeded with. The 
clergyman refused to pay the architeot’s bill unless 
the plans and specifications of the vicarage were 
given up. This was refused on the ground that it 
would be contrary to the rules of the profession, and 
proceedings were taken to recover the full amount 
claimed. The judges unanimously held that the 
clergyman was justified in declining to pay until the 
plans for the uofivuished building were delivered up 
to him, Mr. Baron Pigot remarking that the contract 
contended for was not only ridiculous, but impossible 
of fulfilment. 

THe ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE.—The thirteenth half- 
yearly ooart and election of the above institution was 
held on Thursday at the City Terminus Hotel, Can- 
non-street, Mr. R. Jones, Sheriff of London, in the 
chair. Mr. Joseph Soul, secretary, read a short 
report, setting forth the present position of the in- 
s:itution. Tue orphanages were erected on the free- 
hold land of the charity at Hornsey, and at present 
cons st of eight cottages, erected to accommodate 
200 children, but only four of them are now ocoupied 
by 102 children, for want of the necessary funds, 
The educational state of the children has been re- 
ported upon by the inspector, the Rev. Mr. Fieming, 
as extremely satisfactory. On the present occasion 
ten additional inmates would be selected from a list 
of thirty-two candidates. For the past year the 
gum received from donations and subscriptions had 
been 3,812/., and 5,393“. had been expended, while 
liabilities still existed to the builder and other trades- 
men to about 10,000/. The chairman said he trusted 
80 deserving a charity would receive extended sup- 
port from the publio, to enable the committee to 
meet its liabilities and fill the cottages with inmates. 
The routine business having been transacted, the 
elections were then proceeded with, and the names 
of the successful candidates will be advertised in the 


daily journals. 


An astronomer cf some note in Spain predicts 
that the coming winter will be the coldest since 
that of 1529, and that the thermometer will, during 
several successive days, sink twenty degrees below 


ing to the particular theories of musical propriety 
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treeziug point. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Gleanings. 


Five women are now firmly settled in 


— — — 
pulpits in Universalist churches in the United 
States. : 


According to the Glasgow Herald, a photographer 
in that city has received orders from a pa ious 
for 60,000 photographs of the Marquis of Lorn. 

Upwards of 170 tons of sprats were caught on 
the South Devon coast during the past ook, and 
the bulk of the supply was forwarded to London. 

A snipe was seen a few days ago in a garden in 
Brompton, within 500 yards of the Gloucester-road 
Station. 

Madame Viardot will sing in the Messiah,“ for 
the first time in London, at the Christmas perform- 
* of Handel’s “Sacred Oratorio,” at Exeter 

A large black spot on the sun, visible to the naked 
eye for about three hours, was seen by the Rev. H. 


J. J. Molyneux, of Gidding Oundle, and others, on 


the 17th instant. 
‘The following charade for the times is by the 
Bishop of Jamaica :— 
In this sad state of earthly things, 
Perplexed by change, by war accurst, 
hiefs, princes, emperors, and kings 
May suddenly become my first. 
Like him who erst half Europe swayed, 
Within my second’s gloom interred, 
Mourned o’er the rack ambition made, 
And in deep penance kept my third. 
Ob! for some master spirit here, 
The time’s dread madness to control, 
And earn wr gs many a halcyon year, 
The epithet that speaks my whole. 


Tue SaLmMon Fisuertes.—At the annual meeting 
of the conservators of the Yorkshire salmon fisheries, 
held at York on Thursday last, it was stated that the 
past fishing season had been a very prosperous 
one, and that more salmon had been captured dur- 
ing the season just closed than in any former year 
since the passing of the Act of 1861. The increase 
in the amount of fish taken is all the more satis- 
factory when we hear that pollutions and obstruo- 
tions to the ascent of fish are very prevalent in 
many of the Yorkshire rivere. 

‘Tue Orcan Nutsancg.— An Englishman” has 
written to the Times, recording the troubles he 
endures from the organ-grinders. He has thrown 
down the glove, as signal of war to the bitter end,“ 
and it has been picked up by an injured grinder, who 
has sent the following polite note to the gentleman 
in question :— 

% The gentelmin 


by fulbam road. 
% Nou bad man. You want starve poor organ playrs. 
One will pay you for it. Dark night me watch, no 
fight, me get one knife. Look out, me warn you.“ 

A ‘New Mepicinz.—A story is related of a vener- 
able doctor of the experimental school of medicine. 
It was one of his rules never to have anything 
wasted; and, therefore, when any prescription 
remained after a patient had died or recovered, he 
would empty it into a bottle kept for the purpose ; 
that became the receptacle of a heterogeneous com- 
pound that science could not analyse. A younger 
member of the faculty noted this as a very singular 
fact, and asked of bim the reason of it. The doctor 
hesitated a little, and then replied that, though in 
ordinary cases he knew well what to do, there were 
instances when all his medical skill failed. At such 
times it was his custom to resort to the big 
bottle, and leave nature and accident to accomplish 
the cure. ‘And, will you believe it?” said he, 
*¢gome of my most brilliant successes have resulted 
from it! 

Hints TO OrGanists.—P, Benson, sen., gives the 
following ‘‘ Rooles for Playin Onto a Organ into 
Meetin” :—“ When the preacher cums in and neels 
down in the poolpit pull out allthe stoppers. That’s 
wot the stoppers is for. When a him is gave out to 
be sung, play over the whoal toon beſore singin, 
but be sure to play it so that they can’t tell whether 
its that toon or some other toon. It will amoose the 
people to gess. When you play the interloods 
sumtimes pull all the stoppers out, and sumtimes 
pull them allin. The stoppers is made to pull cut 
and in. Play the interloods about twice as long 
as the toon. The interloods is the best part of the 
mewsio and should be the longest. Play from the 
interloods into the toon without letting them kno 
when the toon begins. This will teach them to mind 
thare bisnes. Always play the interloods faster or 
slower than the toon. This will keep it from bein 
the same time as the toon. If the preacher give out 
5 verces play 4. To menvy verces is teejus. 
Doorin the sermon go out of the church and cum 
back in time for the next toon. This will show you 
doant mean to be hard on the preacher by havin 
too menny listenin to him at wunst.’”’— American 
paper. 


Hottoway’s Pitts,—Health for the Many —The univer- 
sality, harmless composition and cheapness of these inestim- 
able pills, have won for them their present fame. They can- 
not Tole the system, no mercurial, mineral, or other 
poisonous agent enters into their composition, Thoir com- 
ponents are the finest baleams, extracted with the greatest 
care, and mixed together with the nicest accuracy. Holloway's 
Pills are unrivalled for curing the headache, loss of appetite, 
indigestion, flatulency, constipation, and other disorders of 
the stomach and bowels. They stimulate or otherwise regu- 
late the liver. They so thoroughly purify the blood, that in 
its circuit through the vessels and capillaries it diffuses fresh 
life and vigour throughout the whole frame, and gives tone to 
body and mind, b 
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Births, Piarriages, und Benths. 


MARRIAGE. 
WILLIS—COLMAN.—Nov. 18, at Old Buckenh Norfolk, 
Willis’ Ros of W ich, to ‘Mat “Bate uly Gaebler of 

5 8 orw ary er, only daughter 
the late James Colman, g., of Stoke Holy Cross, ' * 
DEATHS. 
RIPPON.—Nov. 10, at her residencs, No. 146, New Kent- 
road, Mrs. Elizabeth Harris Rippon, aged seventy-four 
n 13 1 — please * —— 1 
—Nov. 18, a sudde iam Bell, Esq., 
M. D, aged eighty-one years. 8 so N 
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BANK OF ENGLAND, 
(From Wednesday's Gazette.) 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 33. 
for the week ending Wednesday, Nov. 16. 
S80 R DEPARTMENT, 
Notes issued .... £36,317,655 — 1 — Debt 411, 015. 100 


rities .. 3.984, 900 
Gold Coin & Bullion 21,317,655 


— — 


836.317, 635 


486,317. 655 


BANKING DRCARTMENT. 
Proprietorse’Uapital 414,553. 000) Jovernment Securt- 
fest. . . 3,100,825) ties (ine. dead 
Public Deposits.... 4.878.891] weight annuity) 212.915 862 
Other Deposits .... 18,891,930) Other Seourities .. 
even Day and other neee, AO 

„eee ee 155710 Gold & Silver Coin 783,732 


$42,419,710 


Nov. 17, 1870. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——— — w 8§— 


Geo. Forses, Chief Oashier 
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Noriog.—KixaHAu's LL. Waisky Depot.—Kinahan and 
Co. have removed to their new and spacious premises, No. 6a, 
Great Titohfleld-street, Oxford-street, leading from aret 
street. 2 and Market street, Oxford-street, 
Kinahan’s LL. Whisky.— This famous and most del icious old 
mellow spirit is the very cream of Irish Whiskies, in quality 
unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more wholesome than the 
finest Cognac Brandy. Can be obtained all over the kingdom, 
in the well-known sealed and labelled bottles, or in bond for 
exportation at the London Docks. Wholesale Agent: to 
Messrs, Bass, Guinness, and Younger, and Dealers in Foveiga 
Wines and Spirits. 


Marhets. 


CORN EXOHANGE, Marx LANA, Monday, Nov. 21. 


We had only a moderate supply of English wheat fresh up 
for to-day’s market. From abroad arrivals are liberal. The 
political news caused excitement in the trade, and a general 
rise of 88. was made on Friday. This advance was hardly 
maintainci to-day on the business done, and the tone of the 
trade was quiet. We quote prices of English 2s. to 3s , and of 
foreign wheat 28. above the rate: of Monday laat Flout was 
2s. per sack, and ls, per barrel higher, Peas and beans made 
ls. per qr. advance. Malting barley was firm, other desorip- 
tions were 6d to ls, dearer. Indian corn realised 1s, advance, 
Oats were in small supply, and met demand at an improve- 
met of ls, to Is. 6d. per quarter since this day week. Of 
cargoes at the ports of call few remaio for sale Wheat has 
advanced 28. in value, Indian corn la., and Barley ls. daring 


the week. 
OURRENT PRICKS, 
Per Qr. Per Qr, 
W agkaT=— 8. 8. 8. — 
Beek and Kent, 4 
red co „ to-] Grey... 86 to 38 


Ditto new .. .. Sl 53 „% 
White ee ee ee — — White ee se ee 36 40 
„ mew.. . 55 18 Bollere . 86 40 
Foreigu red 51 51 Foreign, toilers . 38 39 
„ white „ a 


BRL Y— 
English malting... 31 84 
Ohevalier .. .. 36 42 
Distilling .. .. 35 38 
Foreign. . . 84 83 


RTW ee ee oe ee 86 88 


O41 


English feed.. .. 22 29 


tato .. 26 38 
Bootoh ted ee . — — 


» Potato 
— - Irish black .. .. 20 21 
— == ~~ are oe 
Brown ae ee 49 64 Foreign feed es ee 21 23 


Beans— 
Ticks .. .. . 88 41 ®LouR— 
Harrow... .. eo 41 45] Town made 48 47 


Small. — =| Oountry Marke. 38 40 
Egyptian .. .. 88 40 Norfolk & Suffolk 86 87 


BREAD, London, Saturday, Nov. 19.—The pricesin tae 
Metropolis are, for Wheaten Bread, per 4lba, loaf, 7}, to 8d. ; 
Household Brea l, 6d. to 7d. 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monday, Nov. 21. 
—The total imports of foreign stock into London last week 
amounted to 13,457 head. In the corresponding week in 
1869 we received 12,961; ia 1868, 5,996; in 1867, 13,377; and 
in 1866, 9.315 head. The cattle trade, influenced by increasing 
supplies, and lees favourable weather for killing. has been iu 
. state, und lees money has been accepted. The 
show of English beasts has been limited, some fair-conditioned 
stock have been on sale, For all qualities the demand has 
been steady, at 2d. per 8ibs. more money, The best Scots 
and crosses have realised &s, 8d. to 5s. 10d. per 8lbs. From 
Lincolnehire, Leivestershire, and Northamptonshire we re- 
ceived about 1,200 shorthorns, &c,; from other parte of 
England about 250 various breeds ; from Scotland about 301 
Souts and crosses; and from Ireland, about 120 oxen, 40. 
With sheep tha market has been fairly supplied in middling 
condition. The transictions have been restricted, and the 
quotations have fallen 2d. per 8lbs. The best Downs and half- 
dreds has been sold at 58. 10d, to Os. per 8ibs. Calves have 
been in request, and the inquiry for pigs has ruled active, 


Por Slbs. to siuk the Offal. 


a & & @ a d. . d. 
Inf, coarse beasts 8 4 to 4 2 Prime Scuthdowu 5 10 to 6 0 
Second quality 4 4 4 8 Lambs „ 
Prime large oxen.5 2 5 8 Lge, cot de calvee 3 6 4 0 
Prime Sc ts, &c. 5 8 5 100 Prime all 56 0 610 
Joarse inf. sheep 8 4 3 8 Large Lugs m 
Jocond quality 310 4 6 Neat en.. porkers 6 6 6 2 
Pr. coarsewoolied 4 10 5 6 


Buckling calves, 004, to 00s., and quarter - old store pigs, 228. to 
6s. each. 


METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, Nov. 21.— 
Our market has been moderately supplied with meat. The 
trade has been dull, at our quotations. The imports into 
London last week consisted of 60 packages from Harlingen, 
25 Rotterdam, 66 Tonning, 703 Hamburg, and 90 Antwerp, 


Per Slbs. by the carcase, 


8. d. 8, d. „ Ou 
Inferior beef. . 3 4 to 3 8 Prime ditto .5 0 5 4 
Middling ditto 4 0 4 4 Vel. 48 5 4 
Prime large do. 4 8 5 0 Large por. 3 4 3 8 
Do. small do. 5 0 5 4 Small por. 48 6 4 
Inf. muttoen 3 8 4 O Lambd . . 0 0 0 0 
Middling ditto .4 0 4 4 


* 
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PROVISIONS, Monday, 
pes eh ge 970 


firkins butter and 8,734 bales ba 
and from foreign 22, bu and 

bacon. In the IIA 45 —.— notice, sales 
very limited. Foreign met a good sale. The Gnest qualities 
brought . to 4 advance. Best Dutch 1308, to see, 
bacon market raled slow, and further declined 4a, 


Trish, and 28. for Hamburg, Best Waterford 66s, on board, 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET, Sata — 
Very little variation is experienced here, . 
in better request, Hothouss grapes have somewhat advanoad 
in price; Almeira and other Portuguese sorts are abundant, 
but not particularly good this seas m. Foreign Hambargh 
are — done. Some good parcela of Newtown pippine are 
—— ng in, of — er than former consignmente, 

owers we have } 
pyr ab yn ne rohide, Chrysanthemums, Heatha 

BOROUGH HOP MARKET, Monday, Nov. M. We have 
no material change to report in our market, Lowand medium 
qualities are attracting more attention, but are still in 
abundance. Choice hops maintain recent poled 


No alteration is reported i ‘ 
both ct Bohemia Bay n European markets; fine hop“, 


aria, are exceeding! 
— Bose — 1 eee pi a r More 
on has of la u paid to Bel ooo ion 
of 28. to 38. per ot. Im ea ap to the oe snap he 


to 8,672 bales, Latest advices from New York quote au ad. 


Nov. 21.—The arrivals teat weak 
637 


8 


utr 
N 158,, 41. 188., to Gf Ga,; Olde, II. Oa, II. 18, to N. 10% 
POTATO RS. — Bonovan anp Sritatrtstos. — Monday, 
Nov. M. — There markets have been fairly supplied with 
toes, The trade has been steady at our quotations, 
he * into London last week consisted of 4 oas 
from Bremen, 356 packages from Rotterdam, 58 paok 
from Amsterdam, and 75 bags from Ant Eng 
Regents, 45s. to 808. per ton: Shaws, 00s, to 100s, per tou; 
= ts, 603. to 70s. per ton; Rooks, 45s, to 55s, per 


SEED, Monday, Nov. 21.—There was a limited supply of 
red clovereeed, held at high rates, From common to prime 
there is a large range in prices, Foreign samples were he'd 
for quite as mach money. In Trefoil not much 
no quotable change took place. New white mus was 
offered on former terms, and was rather more inquired we. 
Winter tares were placed in small lots, at quite as mu 
money, English canaryseed realised former rates, with a 
eteady sale. In grass-seeds not any alteration to quote. 


WOOL, Monday, Nov, 21.—The wool trade has been 
inauimate, the Russian note having had the effect of ohéeck- 
ing operations; neverthel no decline has taken place in 
the value of Eng:ish wool. There has been a steady inquiry 
for down, noils, and brokes, Long fleeces are not much 
inquired after. 9 

OIL, Monday, Nov. 21.—Linseed oil has been in moderate 
request, Rape has been firm. Olive oil has changed hands 
slowly. Cocoanut has advanced on the week, owing to the 
rise in the value of tallow, Other oils have been steady in 
value, but the demand for them has not been active, 


COAL, Monday, Nov. 21,—Market heavy, at last day's rates, 
Hettons Wallsend, 19s.; Hettons Lyona, 17s. 3d, ; Hettons 
Braddylis, 17s, 94. ; Harton, 17s. 8d. ; Haswell, 194,; Hartle- 
pees original, 193.; Hartlepool, 188, d.; Hawthorn, 17s. ; 

eugh Hall, 188. 8d ; Kelloe, 168. Kelloe South, 18) 8d. ; 
3 Main, 178 ; Tees, 188. 9d.; Wylam East, 178 Ships 
r 


arrived. 48. Ships left from last day, 1, Total, 49, 
Ships at sea, 15. 
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Adbertisements. 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND, | 


At the DISTRICT CONFERENOES of the supporters of 
the SQCIETY for the LIBERATION of RELIGION from 
STATE-PATRONAGE and CONTROL, held at Hanley on 
the 14th November, at Bradford on the 16th November, and 
at Manchester on the 17th November, the following 
resolut ions were unanimously adopted: 


I. “That this Conference rejoices at the fact that, by the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church, the object of the Libe- 
ration Society has been fully realised in one portion of the 
kingdom ; and it is encours ed by that event, as well as by 
the recent abolition of the Establishments in Jamaica and the 
Bahamas, and of State-aid to religion in Victoria, to such 
persistent exertions as will secure the complete triumph of 
the ‘a. les which the Society was designed to advance.” 

IT, “That, having regard to the facts already stated, to the 
present state of eee opinion, and to the internal condition 
of the English Establishment, the Conference learns with 

reat satisfaction that the Executive Committee of the Soolety 

ave resolved on operations, the definite aim of whioh will be 
the application to England and Wales of the policy of dis- 
establishment adopted by che Legis ature in regard to [reland, 
and that it ie the intention of Mr. Miatt, M. P, to submit to 
= House of Commons next Session a motion having in view 
that objet.“ : 

III. * That as it is desirable that the Legislative change which 
the Society seeks to acoomplish should be effected, not only by 
constitutional means, but as the result of deep national con- 
viotion, this Conference deems it to be of the utmost im 
ance that new and vigorous effort: should be made, throug ho at 
the country, to inatruct the public mind in the principics, and 
the facts, on which the demand for disestablishment is bused, 
and expresses the hope that all the Suciety’s local Committees, 
and other representatives, throughout the district wil) ‘mme- 
diately prepare to o operate in such efforts.“ 


2, Serjeante’ Inn, Fleet-street, London, 


[J Ni TED PRAYER for the RESTORA- 
TION OF PEAOE, 


In conzequence of communications from the Continent aud 
elsewhere, earnestly calling for the sympathy and prayers of 
Christians in the present crises, snd under the dreviful suffer- 
ings occasioned by the war, the COUNCIL of the EVAN- 
GELICAL ALLIANCR, with respect and deference, as also 
with brotherly affection, invite their fellow-Christians to a 
MERTING for SPECIAL and UNITED PRAYER, to be 
beld in FREEMASONS’ HALL, on Faipay next, the 25th 
INSTANT, at Eleven o'clock, 

A SIMILAR MBETING will bo held on the same DAY, in 
the LONDON TAVERN, Bishopsagte-street, at One o'clock, 


to last One Hour. 
JAMES DAVIS, Secretary. 
H. SCHMETTAU, Foreign Secretary. 
WEST CROYDON.—Valuable FREEHOLD CHURCH and 
LAND, in @ thickly-populated, but respectable, neighbour- 
hood close to West Croydon Station. 


R° BERT W. FULLER will SELL by 
‘ AUCTION, at theGREYHOUND HOTEL, CROYDON, 
on THURSDAY, November 24th, at Four for Five, an important 
FREEHOLD PROPERTY, consisting of a most ne irony a 
erected and neatly-designed building, recently used as the 
Nonconformist Church, capable of accommodating 300 persons, 
Also a highly-desirable area of BUILDING LAND in front of 
the foregoing, abutting on the London- ron, to which it has a 
frontage of about oft. aud a depth of 100ft , thus affordin 
ample epace for the erection of a more magnificent church, an 
the present building Would form a capital school. The fittings 
and fixtures to be taken at a valuation, May be viewed, and 
rinted particulars with conditions of sale obtained of J. R. 
urne, Keq., Solicitor, 18, King’s Arm'e-yard, Moorgate. 
street, E. O, and of the Auctioneer, Croydon. 
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HN o aud CO., Limited), 


‘ER (Successor to 


({OLDSMITH and JEWFLLER, 
wares and CLOCK-MAKER 


lo the ROYAL FAMILY, 


37 CONDUIT-STREET, 
9 


POND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


 NTRODUCER of the CELEBRATED 
18 Ar GOLD JEWELLERY, 2 
Watches and CLOCKS, 
MACHINE-MaDE. 


—_ 


PPACELETS, STRAP, 18-CARAT 25 0 
PEACELETS, ETRUSCAN, .. | 47 0 
PRBACELETS, NINEVEH, ,, | £10 0 

£15 0 


PBACELETS, SAXON, 
PZROOCHES, ETRUSCAN, . 22 10 
BBDO, NINKVEH, 23 0 
BAD SAXON, . 
BRNOOOHES. EGYPTIAN, 0 
(MHaixNs, PRINCESS, 3 
0 
0 
0 


= £5 


ins, CYLINDER, =, | £3 
i £4 


(HHAINS, CURB, 
(HANS, CABLE, “i £5 

FABRiNGs, ETRUSCAN, „ £1 10 
EARIN Os, SAXON, 
PABRINGS, EGYPTIAN, ,, £3 5 
PABRINGS, NINEVEU, 4 44 10 
Lockets, ENGKAVED, _,, £1 0 
[0CKETS, CORDED, 4 £2 10 


= ———— 


Onr HAN WORKING SCHOOL 


The NEXT ELECTION for this Charity will take place in 
JANUARY, when twenty-five will be admitted. 
Children for nomination should be at once put upon the list. 

As the charity depends upon voluntary benevolence for four- 
—— of its annual income, Contributions are earnestly 


JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 
Offces, 73, Cheapside, E O. 


LEXANDRA ORPHANAGE for IN- 
FANTS, HORNSEY RISE, NEAR HIGHGATE, x. 


Children eligible from any part of the Kingdom. 


: Under the immediate Patronage of 
Their Royal Higbneeses the PRINCE and PRINCESS of 
| WALKS, and the 
CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA. 


A MEETING of GOVERNORS was held on Tuurspay, 


street, for the ELECTION of TEN INFANTS, Two of whom 
to be retained until Sixteen Years of Age. 


ROBERT JONES, 1a, Sheriff of London and Middlesex, 
6 Unalr. 
At the close of the Ballot the following were declared to be 
successful :— 


ELECTED TO saci gaa SIXTEEN YEARS 


G 
1. Scarlett, Alice Maud .. 685| 2. Bloom, Louisa 611 


ELECTED to CONTINUE UNTIL NINE YEARS of AGE, 
8. Richards, Henry Wm.. 648 7. Stevene, Elisabeth.. 45% 
4. Leigh, Charles Edward 576] 8. Mather, Selina A 439 
5. Eylee, Alfred Henry .. 490] 9. Bennett, Louiea Mary 431 
6. Childs, Alice Rebecca... 458 | 10. Curtis, Elzbth. Maud 4:9 


A vote of thanks to the Chairman and to the Scrutineers 
terminated the proceedings. 


JOSEPH SOUL, Hon. Secretary. 
73, Cheapside. 


URGENT APPEAL.—The Committee very earnestly — 
for Contributions in Aid of the BUILDING FUND es ly, 
as well as for the general purposes of the Charity, which has 
no funded property, but depends wholly upon voluntary 
3 No salaries are paid but to the household. The 
Orphanage is open to Visitors. 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 82, NEW BRIDGE- 
STREET, LONDON, KC. 


(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament ) 


DIRECTORS. 
Rotert J. Millar, Eeq., Chairman. 
Daniel Pratt, Eeq., Vice-Chairman, 


Benham, Augustus, Erq. Lewis, George C., . 
Bunnell, Peter, 5 8 Runts, John, Req 
Burton, John R., ‘ i 
Groser, William, Freq Robert B. Req. 
Howat, John B., Eaq. Wills, Fred., jun., Esq. 


FoLiciToRs—Messrs. Watson and Sons. 
Parsician—E, Headlam Greenhow, M. D., F. i. S. 
Surcrox—John Mann, Eeq. 

ACTUARY AND AccounTANT—Josiah Martin, Eeq., F. I. A. 


Established in 1847. 

Profits all belong to the Members, and are apportioned 
every three years. 

Cash Bonus of 224 per cent. jart declare. | 

—— Fund is equal to eix years of the nett pre- 
miume, 

Last Report and Balance Sheet to be obtained from 


ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary 
Money advanced on Freehold and other good secu: ities. 


Locks, CROSS, aan £4 0 
GOLD WATCHES, Tabs, Ls 8 
(OLD WwaTcHEs, __,, £10 10 
(JOLD WATCHES, 3-PLATE, 
(OLD WATCHES (HUNTING), 
(OLD WATCHES, 2-PLATE, 
Gb warcHEs, 
Gib WaTcies, KEYLESS 
GD waTcuss, 222 0 
(OLD WaTCHES (HUNTING). 
(LOCKS, CARRIAGE, £5 0 
(SLOcKS, „ (STRIKING), | £77 


— 


— eT 


(Cocks, „ „N GONG“ 412 12 
Cocks, LIBRARY (MARBLE)| £4 0 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
4 HOVEL, #7, Queen’s-rquare Bloomsbury, W. O. Beds, 
from Js. 6d. Plain Break fast or Tea. 1s. 8d, 

See Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book, 

% We a e more than satirfied ; we are tiul- delighted to find 
in London so quict and comfortable a domi ile. We hall 
certainly high!y recommend Stitsley's to all our friends.” — J. 
Ropenis, Bourne. 

** As on all previous vi its. I can testify that this ia the mot 

ormfortuble home I fiud wen away from home.“ -W. B 
Harvey, Frome. 
“after visiting various places in England, I have oome to 
consider Shirley's (in view of ita combining the greatest com- 
fort and reapectability, with the mat moderate charger) as 
the Temperance Hotel par excellence."—J, K. Kanrcnuer, 
Toronto, C. W. 


[x ERSHAW’S FAMILY and PRIVATE 
18. HOTEL, 14, Chatter Uouse-equare, A'duregate-strest, 
ndon. 


Visitors to Tondon will mert with a comfortablo ha:ne at 
the above Fetablishment, which is 2 ad and centrally 
situated within five minutes’ walk of the General cat Office 
and one minute from the Aldersgate-street station of the 
Metropolitan Railway. 


Terms 58. per day, including Red, Breakfast, Tea, and 
attendance, Private Fitting Robins. 


OQOYAL POLYTECIINIC. — Professor 
PKPPER’S New Fntertainment ON THK WAR, 
AND TRR DESTRUCTIVE IMPLEMENTS USKD 
THEREAT,” daily at Quarter to Three and Eight, with 
Elaborate Pictorial Illustrations. which have been supplied 
by the War Correspondent of the Polytechnic and other 


LOCKS, 55 5 £10 12 Friends.—The accompli-hed PRARGER FAMILY (ix in 
number) and Mr. SUCHET CHAMPION will sing the 
— 25 |GERWAN, FRENCH AND ENGLISH] PATRIOTIC 
Cocks, so — 414 0 SONGS. — Tune Explanation of the GHUST as usual. 
(Locks, „ CORMOL C) £10 0 WR. COOKE BAINES, 
sc iii ˙ -m ½¼²Ä—dvd A. ia SURVEYOR AND COMPENSATION VALUER, 
£15 9 106, Cheapside, k. C. 


998 99 93 


—— eee 2 


Boer D in CLOTH, is now Ready, 
Post FREE for TWO STAMPS, only of 


M R. STREETT R, 37, CONDUIT-STREET, 

5 DOUKS from BOND - STREET, 
LONDON, 

UCCESSOR to HANCOCK & COMP. 
LIMITED, 


Kvery information supplied as to the various Metropolitan 
improvements, 
Claims against Railway and other Public Companies prepared 
and arranged. 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF PROPERTY VALUED FOR 
PROBATE, &c. 


Money cbtained on Freehold or Leasehold Securities. 


— ——— ꝙ!ß¹ꝙ —ß1¹.xEßjé“ n 


—ů— 


Men LOANS Granted, from 4100 to 

£3,000, at 5 per cent, repayable over three years, on 
Personal Security and Life Brgy Beers with the WEST of 
ENGLAND INSURANCE Cu, (Established 1807),—Apply to 


Agente wanted. 


November 17, 1870, at the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon. |. 


Welr .. £2215 9) Txcelsior 6 0 
Onclph os . 0 0 Britannia l 
Octagon .. 8 3 0 Grever and Boker .. 7 0 0 
Cleopatra . 4 4 OK Di ptio fram 7 6.8 
Wanger 4 4 6! a Silencieuse ‘ee oe oe 
Shakspear ., .. 4 4 | Retyravia., . 7158 0 
Princess of Wales .. 4 4 0 Wheeler and Wileon 8 0 0 
Dolphin 410 0 Howe ( Bilas, jum ) „ 8 0 0 
Germania 414 6 Ak xandra - 9 0 0 
Royal An or 5 0 0 |Wanger . 
Imperial 6 6 0)|Willcox ad Gibba. 8 0 0 


J. Crocker, Agency Superintendent, Gateshead-on-Tyne, [ 


QCARBOROUGH. — HOWARD VILLA. 


Mr. J. 8. BARKER, B. A., PREPARES PUPILS for the 

Universities, for College, and for the Public Examinations, 
Terms (inclusive), Forty to Sixty Guineas per annum, 
N.B.—Sons of Ministers are received upon reduced terme, 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES- 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
Resident English, French, and German Governesses. 
Attendant Professors. 

Reports monthly. Test Examinations every term. 


This College educates Daughters of Gentlemen and Profes- 


sional Men. 


The house is large, airy, and well situated, and has an 
ample lawn for out-of-door recreation. 

The Misses Howard aim to secure for their Pupils a sound 
literary and intellectual culture, refined manners, together 
with a healthy Christian and moral training. 

Prospectus, with references and copies of Examination 
Papers, on appplication. 


HE BOARDING SCHOOL for TRADES- 
MEN’S SONS has been REMOVED from Rochford, 
Essex, ta HARCOURT LODGE, ALBERT-ROAD, NOà- 
WOOD JUNCTION, The facilities for education are greater, 
The locality is equally bealthful. The position is central and 
easier of access, The holidays are short, and the charges 
moderate. 
N.B.—Delicate Boys, and Boys from the Colonies, are 
received as Parlour Boarders. 


Vy 'CTORIA VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, Conducted by 
MRS. WASHINGTON WILKS. The course of instruotion 
embraces the usual branches of a thorough English education, 
with the French and German Languages ; also Piano, Sing- 
ng, and Drawing taught by competent Masters. 


OME and SCHOOL for YOUNG 

-& LADIES.—Conducted hy the Misses WHEAT and 

NADEN. Terms, 14 guineas the Half. year, including French, 
Music, and Drawing.— The Terrace, Gosberton, Spalding. 


EATH FIELD, STONYGATFE, 
LEICESTER. 


EDUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
ConDvUcreD BY THE Mis-rs MIALL. 


MASTERS, 


Mone. C. O. Caillard. 

. Malle, Hottinger. 

„ J. Saville Stone, Eeq., Asso- 
ciate, Royal Academy. 

Drawing and Painting . „ J. Hoch, . 

Dancing and Calisthenics . Malle. L’Augiéc. 

Chemistry x Dr. Albert J. Bernays, Pro- 

of Chemistr) at 

St. Thomas Hospital, 


ndon. 
Arithmetic . „Mx. J. Hepworth, 

The above branches of education are taught exclusively hy 
the Masters assigned to them. Thegeneral Enghi~h education 
is under the immediate direction of the Principals aud a com- 
petent staff of Governesses, 


Terms forwarjed on a; plication, 


French and Italian. ° 


erman . . . 0 
Music and Singing . ° 


fo · vor 


PATRUNISED by the ORO wN PRINCESS of phüssiA. 
N cf TURKEY, and the NAWAB NAEIM of 
sa? A © 


HE AGENORIA HAND. SEK WING 
MACHINE, 41 40. 


Hayy Macnters. Tribes Macuines, 
„ 4 
5 * ee 


Selecting from all the best makers, ani selling at the 


manufacturers’ pricks, SMITH and 00 offer this advan‘aze | 


to their customers. Any machine soll by them mi do 
exchanged after one month's trial, fur any other kiad, with 
out charge for nee. 


8. Smith and Co., 4, Charlos street, 
Sobo 
(Four doors from Oxford-street). 


IRON CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, &c. 


F. BRABY & CO. 


Frice Liars aAXD DRAWINGS FREE ON AFPLICATION, 


F. BRABY & CO., 


FITZROY WORKS, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, 
And at IDA WHARF, DEPTFORD. 


BANCIS MORTON, 124, COMPANY 
TRACTORS, Head Offices and Works, NAY LOR-STREET, 
LIVERPOOL, 


IRON CHURCHES, CHAPELS, 
SCHOOLHOUSES, &c., 
On a much improved system. 


The Architectural and Structural details under the apecivl 
direction of the Company’s Architect. 


Prices on application. 


MOORE & HUNTON, 


CABINET MAKERS & UPHOLSTERERS, 
PAUL STREET AND WORSHIP STREET, 


’ FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, 


Beg to solicit an inspection of their Stock of DINING-ROOM, 
DIAWING-ROOM, e 6 par get 1 — U- 
TURN various an 

Show. rooms 3 upwards of FORTY. THOUSAND 
SQUARE FEET of FLOORAGE. 
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HEAP CHURCH and SCHOOL STOVE. 
—The PATENT VENTILATING STOVE, as a Close 
Stove, will be found cheap, simple, efficient, and durable. It 
is economical in the consumption of fuel, has been extensively 
adopted and univereally approved. Prices, 50s., 60s., 708., 90s., 
and 1£0s. Prospectus, with engravings, gratis and post free, 
on application to DEANE and Co, who have it in operation 
daily. A large stock of Hot-Air Stoves always on sale. Gas 
Stoves with patent burner and requiring no flue, from 50s. 
Churches, Chapels, and Public 1 heated by hot water. 
Estimates furnished. — DEAN E and Co., 46, King William- 
street, London Bridge, Establiahed A. D. 1700. 


CITATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 


BOOKS, and every requisite for the Counting-house, 
Qualities and prices will compare advantageously with any 
house in the trade, The Forms and Account Books required 
under Theo Companies’ Acta, 1862 and 1867,” kept in 
stock. Share Certificates Engraved and Printed. Officia) 
Seals Designed and Executed.—ASH and FLINT, 49, Fleet- 
— 7 „E. C., and opposite the Railway Stations, London. 

6, 


FILMER AND SON’S 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, AND 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


An Illustrated Catalogue sent post free, containing prices of 
1,000 articles of bedroom furniture. 


31 and 32, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W. 


REAKFAST. — EPPS’S COCOA. 
Gratefal and Comforting. 
Sold only in tin-lined packets, labelled — 


JAMES EPPS and Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


N EVENING DRINK. - CACAOINE. 


Cacao Nibs on the removal of the oil fall 
into powder, and this powder is Cachoine. Cac4oine contains 
neither sugar nor apy other admixture whatever, Cacaoine 
makes one of the lightest, thinnest of warm drinks, and is the 
most desirable of all for use in the later hours of the day. 
Cacdoine, by reason of the ingenious method by which the oil 
is removed, preserves all the fine natural flavour of cacao nibs. 


JAMES EPPS and Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


OLMAN’S 
BRITISH CORN - FLOUR, 
PREPARED FROM RICE, 
the staple food of more than Three Hundred Millions 
(300,000,000) of people, is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Cus- 
tards, Puddings, Cakes, Soups, &c., and is the most whole- 
some and easily-digestible Food for Children and Iavalids. 


(einer? RITISH CORN-FLOUR 
a Makes a delicious Blano-Mange 
and Baked Pudding. 


RITISH CORN-FLOUR 


Makes nice Infants’ Food, and fu 
thickening Milk. 


RITISH CORN-FLOUR 
Makes the best Cup-Pudding, and 
most delicious Custard, 


RITISH CORN -FLOUR 


Is the best arvicle ever offered to 
the public. 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, &0. 
In lib., $lb., and Alb. Packets. 


TESTIMONIALS, 
EDWIN LANKESTER, M D., F. R. s., 8ay8:— 


% Rice-Flour is Corn - Flour, and I regard this preparation of 
Messrs. Colman’s as superior td anything of the kind now 
before the public.“ 


SHERIDAN MUSPRAT, M.D., Professor at the Liverpool 
College of Chemistry, writes: 


**T can highly recommend it as a palatable and very diger- 
tible and nutritious food.” 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS. 
THE “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 


Pronounced by Jonnoisseurs, ‘‘The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour, 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


and see the Names of ie —— 8 on all bottles and 
abels. 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold by 
all Dealers in Sauces thrc uchout the World. 


0 AN’S 
. 


GA 


OAL. GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
COMPANY, Established 1838.—Best Coals only.—Casb, 

258. G. J. C. and Co. sell no other than the best Wallsend 
Coals, which they believe to be the cleanest, the most durable, 
and the cheapest in the end for all domestic purposes. 
Vendors to Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and 
H. R. H. the Duke of Edinburgh.—13, Cornhill ; Eaton Wharf, 
Pimlico (office next to the Grosvenor Hotel) ; Purfleet Wharf 
Eurl-street, Blackfriars ; Sunderland Wharf, Peckham; Dur- 
ham Wharf, Wandsworth (Office, 108, High-street ); High. 
level Station, Crystal Palace; also at Brighton at local prices, 


OALS.— LEA and CO.’S PRICES. — 
Hetton or Lambton Wall's-end, by screw steamers and 
railway, 24s.; Hr tlepool, 23s8.; Dost Wigan, 22s. ; best Silk - 
stone, 2ls.; new Silkstone, 20a.; Clay-cross, 228. and 19a. ;. 
Primrose, 26s. ; Barnsley,19s.; best Derby, 19s.; Kitchen, 18s.; 
Cobbles, 17s. ; Hartley, 17s.; Nuts, 15s.; Tanfield Moor, 
20s.: mall, 12s. Coke, 2 12 sacks. Net cash. 
Delivered reed screened, Depots, Highbury and 
Highgate, N.; Kingsland, N. E.; Beauvoir Wharf, Kings- 
land-road; Great Northern Railway Stations, King’s cross 
and Holloway; and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regent’s-park-basin, 
No Agents. 


K 4445 WORSDELL'S PILLS. 


Invaluable for Families, Emigrants, Colonists, and all who 
desire a remedy that may be constantly depended on to cure 
all complaints that arise from defective circulation and infe- 
riority of the blood. No family should be without them. 


Sold by all Chemists and other dealers in patent medicines 
at 18. 11d. 28. d., and 4s, 6d, per box. 


TO LADIES AND THE PUBLIC. 


FASHIONS FOR AUTUMN. 


JAMES SPENCE & Co., 76, 77, and 78, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, respectfully solicit early attention to their 
NEW AUTUMN STOCK 
or 
Silks, Mantles, Shawls, Furs, Costumes, Skirts, French 
Meiinoes, Repps, Flannels, Linens, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Ribbons, Lace, Trimmings, Fancy Goods, &c. 


Schools, Hotelkeepers, Public Institutions, and Heads of 
Families liberally dealt with. 


. 


JAMES SPENCE and CO., 76 77, and 78, St. Paul's 
— Churchyard. 


LADIES’ CORK-SOLED BOOTS 


For damp weather, 2ls.; Kid double-soled Roots, 168. 6d. ; 

Velvet Flannel-lined Boots, 5s. 6d. ; Velvet Slippers, 3s. 6d. 

Illustrated Catalogues, post free, with notice of convenient 
arrangements for Country Residents. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 193, Oxford-ttreet, London. 


—) 


USE ONLY THE 


Gas SBF & SB & OD 
STARCH. 


THE QUBEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER, 


A DELICATE AND CLEAR COMPLEXION, | 


With a Delightful and Lasting Fragrance, by using 
THE CELEBRATED 


UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 


Ad. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


IEBIG aan EXTRACT of 
AT, 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS. 


— Require Baron Liebig's signature on every Jar 
an nu. 

5lb, Tins supplied in enormous quantities to both French 
and German troops in the field, and this size specially recom- 
mended to Relief Committees, 


“NO PURER SPIRIT IMPORTED.” 


—Dr. Hassall. 
‘“‘INVALUABLE FOR FAMILY USE.” 


—Dr. Normanby. 
Marshall’s Hungarian Brandy. 


8s. 6d. per bottle (capsuled and labelled) of most retail Wine 
and Spirit Merchants, 42s per dozen case (carriage paid). 


Depot :—Duke Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


AD IE S.— For more thau 100 years the 
safest and best medicine has proved to be 


„DR. JOHN HOOPER’S FEMALE PILLS.” 


They are invaluable and unsurpassed. Beware of counter 
feite. The genuine Pills bear the name of Dr. JOHN 
HOOPER, and may be obtained at 


BARCLAY and SONS, Farringdon-street 


Edwards, Sanger, Butler and Crispe, and Thompson ; and 
Retail of all Chemists and Druggists. 


MPERFECT DIGESTION and ASSIMI- 
LATION, CONSUMPTION and WASTING. 


SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIO EMULSION and 
PANCREATINE are the most potent remedial agents. They 
are the only remedies yet known for effecting the digestion of 
Cod Liver Oil and preventing nausea when taking it, while 
they also efficiently supply the place of the oil when the 
stomach cannot tolerate it. Theee facts are now attested bv 
the published records of numerous medical men, extracts 
from which accompany each bottle, price 2s, to 218. 


SAVORY and MOORE, 
143, New Bond street, London, and all Chemists, 


NOTE.—SAVORY and MOORE’S name and trade mark on 
each bottle. 


ASTHMA.—DATURA TATULA. 


„Of great efficacy in cases of Asthma. and Chronic 
Bronchitis.“ Dublin Journal of Medical Science. The fumes 
cause no nausea, so that the most delicate lady may use the 
remedy. I have never known an instance in wh relief 


was not obtained,’’—Letter from Gen. Alexander. Tins 
2s. 6d., 58., 108., and 188. Cigars and Cigarettes, in boxes, 
— 3 158. Pastilles for inhalation, 2s. Od, 56. 
an 


BAVORY and MOORE, 143, New Bond; street, London. 


INHERITED WEAENESS AND 
DEBILITY. 


This ong is popularly treated in HY POGASTRIA, a new 
work by Mr. Harry Lobb, M. R. OC. B. K., &., Surgeon Elec- 


trielan. Post free, 28. 6d. Contents— Weakness, Stammoring, 


Debility, and irritation, Loss of Tone, Nervous 
tion, &c. To be obtained at 31, Sack ville-street, 


O° S and BUNIONS.—A gentleman, 

m tormented with Corns, will A to 
afford others the information by which he ob eir 
complete removal in a short period, without pain or any 


inconvenience.—Forward address, on a stamped envelope, to 
F. Kingston, Eeq., Church-street, Ware, Herts. 


OOPING COUGH.—ROCHE’S HERBAL 
EMBROCATION is recommended by mapy of the most 
eminent of the Faculty as the only known safe and perfect 
cure, without the use of medicine, Sold Dy most Chemists in 
bot at 4s. each. Wholesale Agent, Edwards, 88, Old 
Change (formerly of 67, St. Paul's), on, 


„ 5 
— 


— 


= <<. —— 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR THE 
YOUNG, 


ENDER HERBS. By Rev. G. W. Conpgr. 
Iilustrated by M. Delmard, Cloth, 2s. 6d.; extra gilt, 
„We have seen nothing better than these Lessons of Mr. 

Conder's.“ Christian World, 

** They are written in simple words, and in a winning and 
attractive way, eminently suited to the needs of the young.” 
—Nonconformiat, 

** Suggestive of brave, honest, tender, and reverent thoughts 
to young Christians "—English ladependent. 

**In Tender Herbs’ they will find the noblest and purest 


Bradford Observer, 
London: Kent and Co. Manchester: Tubbs and Brook. 


IGHT UNTO NIGHT: a Selection of 


Bible Scenes. By the Rev. Dr. Marcu, Author of 
Walks and Homes of Jesus. 


„ May be strongly recommended for private reading, or as a 
suggestive volume to olergymen.“ — Bookseller. 


London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co., 82, Paternoster - row. 


INVESTMENTS. 
DIVIDENDS 


10 to 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free 


This Month’s Number now ready. 


It contains all the Best-paying and Safest Stock and Share 
nvestments, 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
Will find the above Ciroular a safe, valuable, and reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and Co, Stock and Share Brokera, 
33, Poultry, London (Established 18592). 


Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, K. O. 


CROSBY’S 


BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills, are too often invoked to 
ive relief in Voughsa, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseaseu, 
| Tastead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIO 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy, 


SELECT TESTIMONIAL, 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet, 
says :— “ 1 have repeatedly observed how — rapidly and 
invariably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the 
Chest in cases of Pulmonary eave and I can, with 
he greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable 
adjunct to an other -wise strengthening treatment for this 
disease,” 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is vaed with the most 
signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, Coughs 
Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Juinay, and all 
affections of the throat and chest, Sold by all reapectable 
Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, in bottles at le. 0d., 
4s. (d., and lls, each; and wholesale by JAS, M. CROSBY, 
Chemist, Scarborough. 

,“ Invalids should read Crosby's Prize Treatise on 
% Diseases of the Lungs and Air-Vessels,” a copy of which 
can be had gratis of all Chemista, 


RU PTURES, 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 
TRUSS, requiring no steel s round the body, is 

recommended for the following peculiari and advan : 
—lst. Facility of application; 2nd. Perfect freedom 
liability to chafe or excoriate; rd. It may be worn with 
equal comfort in any position of the body, by night or day 
4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the sligh teat 
inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly concealed from 
observation. 

** We do not l.esitate to give to this invention our uall- 
fied approbation; and we strenously advise the use of it to all 
those who stand in need of that protection, which they cannot 
so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any other 
apparatus or trucs as from that which we have the highest 
satisfaction in thus recommending.” - Cure and State Gazelle. 

Recommended * the following eminent Surgeons :— William 
Fergusson, EKeq., F. R. S., Professor of Surgery in 2 Oollege, 
Surgeon to King's College Hospital, &o, ; C. G. Guthrie, me 
Surgeon to the al Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital; W. 
Bowman, Esq., F. R.., Assistant-Surgeon to King’s College 
Hospital; T. Callaway, Esq., Senior Assistant-Sur,eon to Guy 
Hospital; W. Coulson, Eeqg., F.R.8., Surgeon to the Magdaler.o 
Hospital; T. Blizard Curling, Esq., F. R. S., Surgeon to the 
London Hospital; W. J. Fisher, Keq., Surgeon-in-Chief to the 
Metropolitan Police Force ; Aston Key, faq, Surgeon to Prince 
Albert; Robert Liston beg , F. R. B.; James Luke, Nag. , 
Surgeon to the London Truss Society ; Erasmus Wilson, Esq, 
F. K. S.; and many others, 

A Descriptive Circular may be had by post, and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by post, on sending 
the circumference of the body, two inches w the hips, to 
the Manufacturer. “ae ani 

Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 

Price of a Single Tiuss, 16s., 218., 268. 6d., and 318. 6d 

Postage, 1s. 


ls, 8d. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 52s, » ls, 104, 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 
NEW PATENT 


Beastie STOCKINGS, KNEE-OCATZS, &c. 
—The ments which aoe one made we — 4 
by the Faculty as ng y com 0 
om the best ‘aventlon for giving efficient and ¢ 
support in all cases of WEAK and sw of the 
LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, Ae. It is 
light in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn on dike an 
erdinary stocking. Price 4s, 6d., 78. 6d., 10s,, and 16s, each, 
Postage 6d. 


John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, Loudon. 


DINNEFORD’S 
FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for 


ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, 


HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; 
and the best mild aperient for delicate constitutions, 
especially adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 


DINNEFORD AND Co., 
172, New Bond-street, London, and of all Chemists. 


teaching dressed and served with all the charm of fairy tales,” 


Price of a Double Truss, 818. 6d., 42s., and 52s, Cd. Postage, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS OF 


Tard 2. CLARK, EDINBURGH ; 
„ HAMILTON, ADAMS, ani CO., LONDON, 


This day is published, in demy 8 vo, price 10s. 6d., 


THE DOCTRINE of the ATUNEMENT, as 


Taught by the Apostles ; or, the Words of the Apostles , 
on" the Atonement, Exegetically Expounded and Classi- 
fied. By Grorae Smeaton, D. D., Professor of Exegetical 
Theology, New College, Edinburgh, 


By the same Author, 


THE DOCTRINE of the ATONEMENT, as 
- Taught by Our Lord Himself. 8 vo, 10s, 6d. 


In crown 8vo, price 6s., 


THE TRIPARTITE NATURE of MAN— 
22 Soul, and r to Illustrate and Explain 
the Doctrines of Original sin, the New Birth, the Disem- 
bodied State, and the Spiritual Body. By Rev. J. B. 
Bearp, M.A. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. 


Just published, in imperial 8 vo, price 21s, 


COMMENTARY on the EPISTLES of ST. 
PAUL to the GALATIANS, ? PHESIANS, PHILLIP. 
PIANS, and COLOSSIANS. Edited by Jonn P. Lance, 
D. D. This is a new volume of tho now , well-known 
„Lange series. 


In crown 8 vo, price 4s, Ed., 


THE LEADING CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES, 


and the Principles on which to estimate them. By Rey. 
GILBERT Wanp.aw, M.A, 


In crown 8vo, prico 5s., 


ROME and the COUNCIL in the NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Fm Buncensr, Author of 
** History of the Council of Trent,” &0. 
In Two Vols., 8vo, price 21s. (on 28th), 


COMMENTARY on the EPISTLE to the 
HEBREWS. By Franz Dewiiscu, D. D. Translated by 
Rev, T. L. Kincssvry. 

In 8v0,, price 10s, 6d. (on 28th), 


THE THEOLOGY of the NEW TESTA. 
MENT. By G. F. Ecumip, D. D. Translated by G. H. 


VENABLES. 1 
In Four Vols., Svo., price 428. (on 28th), 


THE COMPLETE WORKS of TERTUL- 
LIAN, Translated by P. Hormgs, D.D., and 8. TueL- 
WALL, M. A. 

In One Vol., 8 vo, price 10s. 6d. (on 28th), 


THE CLEMENTINE HOMILIES and the 
APOSTOLIC CONSTITUTIONS, | 


In Two Vols, Svo., price 218., 


THE TYPOLOGY of SCRIPTURE. ‘Viewed 
in connection with the Whole Series of the Divine Dis- 
pensations, By Patarickx Fairpairn, D. D., Principal aud 
Professor of Livinity, Free Church College, Glasgow. 


{ Also, by the eame author, 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


THE REVELATION of LAW in SCRIP- 
TURE: Ccnsidered with respect both to its own Nature 
and to its Relative Place in Successive Dispeneations, 


In 8vo, price 10s. 6d, 


A OOMMENTARY on the GREEK TEXT 
7 „ de to the GALATIANS, By Jon Eapix, 
* 7 0 * 


In Two Vols., 8 vo, price 2ls,, 


A CRITICAL and EXEGETICAL COM- 
MENTARY on the ACTS of the APOSTLES. B; P. J. 
Gioaa, DD 

“A work of solid and intelligent study, and that not ofa 
narrow range. The whole work is conceived iu a Christian 
and believing spirit.“ Guardian. 


In crown 8vo, price e., Third Edition, 


THE SINLESSNESS of JESUS: An Evi- 
dence for Christianity. By Cantu Uttminn, D. D. 


In 8vo, price 15s., 


A TREATISE on the GRAMMAR of NEW 
TESTAMENT GREEK, regarded as the Basis of New 
Testement Exegesis. By G. B. WIe R, D. D. Translated, 
with Large Additions aud Full Indices, by Rev. W. F. 
Mouton, M.A. 

This is by common content the Standard Work on this im- 
portant subject, 


Now ready, 


(THE LIFE of OUR LORD and SAVIOUR 
JESUS CHRIST; also the Lives of the APO3TLES 
and EVANGELIS(S. By Jonn Fieetwoop, D. D. With 
copious Notes from recen“ and living Bivlical Scholars, Up- 
wards of 300 Woodcuts, and sixty-seven highly - finished full- 
page Chromatic Ergravings. 


- Price, cloth extra, gilt, 388. 6d.; half morocco, 42s. 


27,500 copies sold. On toned paper, in Two Vols., 4to, 
3,500 pp., handsomely bound in cloth. Price One Guinea. 


ITTO’'S FAMILY BIBLE. Illustrated 


with upwards of £00 Engravings, With Copious 
Original Notes on the IIistory Geography, Natural History, 
Literature, and Ant quities of the Sacred Scriptures; and 
Additional Chapters by the Rev. T. Binks, M. A, Author of 
% The Bible and Modern Thought“ 

„„ A Copy will be presented to any Person procuring Ten 
Subscribers, and sent carriage free to any railway station in 
England. Testiwonia s end Illustrated Specimens free. Bound 
Copies in Stock. 


TO VILLAGE PRE\CHERS AND HEADS OF 
FAMILIES, 


HE CLASS and the DESK (20,000 Vols. 
sold.)—This original work consists of Two Series, The 

Old Testament contains 144 Prepared Lessons, The New 
Testament contains 120 Prepared Lessons, with 50 Sunday- 
school Addresses, Both Series are equally applicable to the 
Class in echools, the Desk in addresses, and the Pulpit in 
regular discourses, Each Series is complet» in 12 Nos. at 2d. ; 
or One Vol., cloth bevelled, 81 Post free. 


LD ENGLAND. (40,000 Copirs sold.)—A 
Pictorial Museum. of egal, Feolesiastical, Baronial, 
Manicipal, and Popular Antiquities, from the Farliest Period 
to the Present Time. With newrly 3,000 Illustrations, inclu. 
ding forty folio-siz-d Coloure! Eneravings. Ecdited by 
Cuarurs Kniaut. eg. lu Iwo Vols, bandsome clutu 
clegaut, gilt, £2 128. 


James Sangster and Co., 81, aternoster- row, and all 
Booksellers. 
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Published this Month, richly bouod, gilt cdges, &, 


price 10s, Cd., 
1 1 T 
By Lord Lytton, Illustrated by Edward Uughee, 
Charles Greene, Clarke dtanton, and others. 
Chariton 1 br, Northumberland-street, Strand. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d , 
H . 


BY 
THEODORE MARTIN. 
Being Vol. V1. of 


NCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 
READERS, Edited by the 


Rrv. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 


The previous Volumes of the Series contain, 


1. HOMBR’S ILIAD. By the Epiror. 
2. HOMER'S ODYSSEY. By the Same. 
8. HERODOTUS. By G. C. Swayrns. 

4. CH3AR. By Antsony TROLLOrE. 

5. VIRGIL. By the Eotron. 


A Volume will be published on the first of every alternate 
month. 


W. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


WILL SHORTLY BE READY. 


Imp. Svo, in handsome Ornamental Wrapper, with Frontis- 
piece, “ Stirring the Christmas Pudding,” 


JJJJöACͤõͥwÿ] «. 
an extra Part of the LEISURE HOUR for CHRISTMAS 
Price Sixpence. Sold by all Booksellers, 


London: 56, Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. ALBERT BARNES, 
Just published, post 8 vo, cloth, 5s, 6d., 
HE EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY in 


the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By AL nent Barnes, 
Author of Notes on the New Testament,” &c., &c. 


London: Blackie and Son, 44, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges, with 
Inustrations and Ornamental Chapter Heads, uniform in 


s ze and price, 
ASSELU’S HALF-CROWN LIBRARY, 


an entirely New Series of Volumes, suitable for all ages 
and all classes of readers. 

LABOUR STANDS on GOLDEN FEET: a Holiday Story 
for the Industrial Classes. Translated from the German of 
HIN RICA Zschokkk, by De. Joux YEATS. 

STORIES of the OLDEN TIME. Arranged by M. Jones, 
A Selection of some of the chief Historical Episodes from 
the Chronicles of De JoInviILLe and Froissart, with a 
Brief Memoir of the Authors, 

TRULY NOBLE. By Madame Dr CHaretatn: a Story 
jliustrating the development of high character under the 
depressing influences of misfortune. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a LUMP of COAL, a Grain of Salt, 
a Drop of Water, a Piece of Old Iron, and a Bit of Flint; 
consisting of a Series of Fairy Tales, in which the Lump 
of Coal,“ &c., relate their history, uses, aud experiences in 
a simple style, made interesting to children. By Annis 
CAREY. 

LOVE and LIFE in NORWAY. By Ps RnN-TJeERKE BJory- 

sun. Translated from the Norwegian by the Hon, AvGusta 

BrinkL and A, PLESNER. 

THE FISHING GIRL. By Psornstyerne BJornsen. 
Travel ted from the Norwegian by Freperika RicHaRDsoN 
and AvuGusTA PLESNER 
The two foregoing stories are thoroughly representative of 

their author, and will enable English readers to understand 

why he is so popular a writer in his own country. 

ONE TRIP MORE, and other Stories. By the Author of 
% Mary Powell.” A collection of those charming little 
stories for which this author is eo justly celebrated. 


Carsell, Petter, and Galpin, Ludgate-bill, E. O 


— — — — — 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


** Messrs, Cassell, Petter, and Galpin’s books fcr the young are 
now houeehold words.”— Daily Telegraph. 


ASSELL’S CHILDREN’S’ LIBRARY, 
Cloth gilt, with numerous IIlustrations, price 3s. 6d. each. 
THE CHILDREN’S SUNDAY ALBUM. By the Author of 
1 A Trip to Catch a Sunbeam.” With upwards of One 
Hundred Engravinge. A companion volume to The 
Children’s Album,” by Uncle John, of which over 20,0090 
copies have be-n sold. 1 
THE CHILDREN’S ALBUM. Containing Coloured Frontis- 
iece avd nearly 200 Engravings, with Short Stories by 
ber Jonx. New Edition, just ready, with several pieces 
of Music suitable for Children. 

THE STORY of ROBIN HOOD: arelation of this popular 
story in a style specially adapted for Young Children. I[llus- 
trated with Eiglit Plates priuted in Colours. 

THE TRUE ROBINSON CRUSOES: a Series of Stirring 
Adventures, Edited by CuarLes RusszLTI. With Twenty 
full-page Illustrations. 

OFF to SEA: a Story for Boys. By W. H. d. Kixasron. 
With Eight lilustrations printed iu Colours. 

ON a CORAL REEF: a Sea Story for Boys. By ArtuuR 

VER. 

KING GAB’S STORY BAG. By Heracuitus Grey, With 
Illustrations by Walter Crane. 8 

HOURS of SUNSHINE: a Series of Poems for Children. By 
MaArrutas Barr. With Sixteen Coloured Plates. 

PLAYING TRADES. By Heracuitus Grey. With Sixteen 
Coloured Illustrations, | 

AESOF’S FABLES, In Words of One Syllable. 

EVENINGS at HOME. In Words of One Syllable. 

REYNARD the FOX. In Words of One Syllable. 

Cassel!, Petter, and Galp'n, Ludgate-bill, E. C. 


INSTRUCIIVE AND INTERESTING BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 
The following handsomely-bound and beautifully-Illustrated 
Volumes are now ready in 


(NASSELLS FIVE-SHILLING SERIES. 


HOME CHAT WITH OUR YOUNG FOLKS. By OC. L. 
Mareaux. With 200 Illustrations, being a Collection of 
Useful Information on Various subjects, told in a simple, 
interesting, clear, and attractive mavner, Sixth Thousand. 

AT the SOUTH POLE. A New Story by W. H. G. Kisaston, 
With Forty Engravings, comprising an account of Adven- 
tures experienced at the South Pole during an Icebound 
Stay in that region, 

THE STORY of PON QUIXOTE. RBy C. L. Mateaux 
With many Engravings. Re-nerrated in a familiar mavner, 
espo.ially adapted for Young Readers. 

Cassell, Petter, aud Galpin, Ludgate-hill, K C. 


New Periodical, $d. monthly, 


GUN DAY MORNING, consisting of Origingl 

Articles characterised by Evangelical Breadth, rid, 

Comprehensive, and Thoughtful, Royal dvo, toned paper, 
A 


ta 


| handeomely printed, | 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., and all Beoksellers, 


=> 


4 


tainty, and expense 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in One vol., 
81 HARRY HOTSPUR. 
By Antony TROLLOPE, 


FRoM THE Times, Nov 16:—“ In this novel we are glad to 
recognise a return to what we must call Mr. Trollope's old 
form. The characters are drawn with vigour and boldness, 


and the book may do good to many readers of both sexes.” 


Hurst and Blackett, 18, Great Marlborough-street. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in One Vol., 
DriAR OF A NOVELIST. 
By the Author of “ Rachel's Secret, 40. 


There is much to like about this book. It is graceful, 
* Spe 1 — writing is lucid and fluent, 
and we put down the with a moat favourable i 
sion.”—Pall Mall Gazette. e 


Hurst and Blackett, 13, Great Marlborough- street. 


Just published, No. 14, price d., 


The Academy : 


A RECORD OF LITERATURE, LEARNING, SCIENCE, 
AND ART. 


(Reviews, Critioal Notices, Literary and Scientific 
Intelligence, Correspondence.) 


Subscription, 68. for 12 Nos. post free, payable in advance, 
Vol. I., price 68., or 7s. 6d., in cloth. The ACADEMY is 
published on the 15th of each Month. 


Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 
London; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, 1s., sewed; 18. 6d , cloth, 
ORDS ABOUT THE WAR, Spoken in 
Regent-square, By the Rev. J. OswaLp Dixes, M. A. 
London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 6s., cloth, 


WO MONTHS in PALESTINE; or, a 

Guide to a Rapid Journey to the Chief Places of Inte 
reat in the Holy Land. By the Author of Two Months in 
Spain,” The Merchant’s Holiday,“ &0. 


London: Jaines Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-s'reet. W. 


— —ä— 


Just published, small crown Svo, 2s,, cloth, 
OILING in ROWING: Half-houre of 


Earnest Cou verse with my Hard work ing Friends, By 
one who knows and loves them. 


London: Jamss Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Just published, 16mo, 28. 6d., cloth, 
OVE FULFILLING the LAW: Stories on 
the Commandments, 
London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners street, W. 


Juet published, crown 8vo, 12s., cloth elegant, by Burn, 


As of the HOLY LAND. Selected from 

Poets, Ancient and Modern. By the Rev. H. Bonar, 

3 With Illustrations from Original Photographs and 
ra wings. 


London: James Nishet end Co, 21, Berners - street, W. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 58., cloth, 


HE FLOATING LIGHT of the GOODWIN 
SANDS. By R. M. Batvantyne, Author of The 
Lifeboat,” The Lighthouse,” &c With Illustrations. 


London: James Niebet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Immediately, small crown 8vo, 56, cloth, 


OSES the MAN of GOD: a S-ries of 
Lectures by the late James Hami.ton, D. D., F. L. S. 


Also, just published, price 1d., 


GLIMPSE of the REDEEMED in 
GLORY. By the same Author. 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


In a few days, post Evo, 6s. 6d., cloth, with Vignette, 


EMORIES of PATMOS ; or, Some of the 


Great Words and Visions of the Apo aly By the 
Rev. J. R. Macborr, D.D. 8 


ALSO, BY TBE SAME AUTHOR, 


J. 
Sixth Thousand, post Svo, 68. 6d., cloth, 
MEMORIES of OLIVET. 
a 11. 
Tbirty-Ninth Thousand, small crown 8vo, 33. 6d., cloth, 
MEMORIES of BETHANY. 


ut. 
Twenty-first Thousand, post 8 vo, 66. 6d , cloth, 


MEMORIES of GENNESARET. 
London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-atreet, W. 


Books BOU T, to any amount, and the 


utmost pri 2 in cash, saving the delay, uncer- 

of auction, by a secondhand Bvokeellor, 
thirty years established. Catalogues of Twenty Thousand 
Volumes gratis. 


N.B.—Manuscript Sermons, 6d. each. 
T. MILLARD, 88, Ludgate-hill, London. 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS, 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


PURE PICKLES, 


Sauces, Jams, and Table Delicacies 
of the highest quality, manufactured by 
CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, 


Proprietors of Captain White’s Oriental Pickle, Curry Faste, 
aud other Condiments. b 


Retail in all parts of 10 world. aud wholesale at the 


anufactory, 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


o> 


Published ty ARTHUR MIALt, at No. 18, Bouverie-street, 
Lond»; and Printed by Rosert Kinaston Bert, Wiuce 
8 Fleet-street, London. — Wednesday, November 
23, 1870. 


